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To the Worthily Honourcd, 


WILLIAM GORE, 
of 1lewing, = the County of 
Hertford, E/quire. 


SIR, 

O omit the many tri- 
fling Pretences com: 
monly made uſe of up- 

on theſe Occaſions, I ſhall think 
this Dedication abundantly ju- 
{tified, by only alledging one 
thing in its Excuſc, That every 
Man is by no means duly pre- 
pared to Read, or Reliſh; much 
leſs is every Man of Quality, a 


proper Patron for, Epittetus. 


So Exquiſite a Piece of Mo» 
rality requires,not only a Good 
Underſtanding, but a Virtuous 
and Wcell-Diſpoſed Mind, a Se- 
A 3 rious 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory; 
rious Senſe of the Dignity of 


a Reaſoning Soul, and a due 
Care to keep up its Character ; 
Afﬀections raiſed above the Sor- 
did Enjoyments of the World, 
and a fixd Opinion, that the 
Trouble, we are at about theſe 
things, ought not to be eſteem- 
ed the Bulineſs, but the Great 
Misfortune and Incumbrance 
of Humane Life ; a ſteddy Go- 
vernment of the Paſſions, and a 
Temper Even and Eafie, Aﬀa- 
ble and Obliging. Without 
theſe Qualifications, or ſome 
good Advances towards them, 
a Man's Palate can never ſtand 
to the following Reficctions ; 
and the moſt excellent Rules of 
Living would be entertain'd 
with coldneſs and contempr. 


Whether 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Whether IT have done this 
Author Reaſon in the follow- 
ing Tranſlation, is neither poſ- 
ſible nor proper for me todeter- 
mine : But though that pertor- 
mance wereallowed to be never 
lo perfect, it is yet a very necel- 
ſary Advantage, and indeed a 
Right due both to him and my 
ſelf, to take Sanctuary in the 
Goodneſs of a Perſon who 
knows thebetter how toPardon, 
becauſc he knows how to Judge; 
and whoſe Virtues have already 
not only approved, but tranſcri- 
bed,and by the.beit,theChriſtian 
Morality, have even Corrected 
and Refined upon all the moit 
valuable Parts of this Book, 

How far this is your cafe, I 
will not, I need not take upon 


A-4 me 


T he Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


me to determine ; all, Sir, that 
have the Happineſs to know 
you, will do it ior me: Permit 
me only to cloſc this Addreſs, 
with my molt ſincere Wiſhes, 
that you may long continue an 
Ornament to Learning, Religi- 
on, and your own Family; a 
publick Blcthng to your Coun- 
try and your Fricnds ; and that I 
may have the honour of being 
ever acknowledg'd inthatNum- 
ber. One Tcltimony whereof, 
will be the accepting theſe Pro- 
felons which T xm now deſirous 
to make tothe World, of my be- 
ing with all poſfible Reſpect, 


SIR, 


Lewiſh ; | 
ewiſham, Feb Your moſt Obliged, 


HL, 1694, 
and moſt Humble Servant, 


GEORGE STANHOPE. 


THE 


PEREFACE 


I Do not give the Reader this Trouble, 
out of any Intent to make an Apology 
for ſhewing the following Book in En- 
gliſh; for ſure the rendrins ſuch admirable 
Inſtruftions as diffuſive as it is poſſible, can- 
not need an Excuſe. Nor do I intend to 
give him a tedious Account of the Performance 


it ſelf ; but ſhall only ſay, that it hath been 


my Endeavour to expreſs the Author's Senſe 
with all the Eaſineſs and Freedom t could, ſo 
as to decline both the Slavery of a Literal, 
and the Licentiouſneſs of a Looſe and Luxu- 
riant Interpretation. 

My Deſign at preſent, is only to make 
ſome neceſſary Refleftions upon thoſe Parts 
of the Scoical Philoſophy, which are apt to 
prejudice Men againſt it, and tempt ſome 
Perſons, from theſe extravagant Syſtems of 

A 4 Moral 
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Moral Perfeftions, to think, (at leaſt to 
plead in Vindication of their own Exceſſes ) 
that the Generality of Rules preſcribed for 
the Reformins our Manners, are Things too 
nicely thought, ſublime, airy, and impratticable 
Speculations. 

It is not my Purpoſe, nor ought it to be 
any Man's, to vindicate theſe, or any other 
Maſters of Heathen Morality, in every par- 
ticular Notion they qdvanced. But 1 muſt 
beg Leave to put my Reader in mind, 
what is the proper Advantage to be made of 
theſe Errors ; and that ſure is not to run 
down Morality as an empty Name, ( which 
the Stoicks muſt be allowed, in deſpight 
of all the Aggravations their Failings are 
capable of, to have done excellent , Service 
to, ) but to diſcern in this the Wiſdom of 
Almighty God, who in the midſt of his moft 
liberal Endowments, never ſuffered the 

reateſt Heathens to be without ſome no- 


"table Defeft of Judzment, but ever debaſed 


their Knowledge with an Alloy of Iznorance 
and Folly; And that, no doubt, to create 
m us a more juſt Eſteem and Veneration 
for his own Chriſtian Philoſophy, to which alone 
this 
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this Perfeftion was reſerved, of Truth 
without Error, and Light without Dark- 

T think it therefore my Duty, ſo far 
to comply with the Objeftor in condemning 
theſe Schemes of Ethicks, as to ſhew up- 
on this Occafim, That the Principles of 
Religion have exalted our Virtues, and 
adjuſted the meaſures of them, infmite- 
ly better, than any Humane Inſtitutions 
were ever able to do, For, though the 
Stoicks are mot deſervedly admired for 
their Noble Notions in theſe Matters a- 
boye any other Set, and the brave At- 
tempts they made towards the reducing Na- 
ture to its Primitive Purity and Perfe« 
Fionz yet, 1 think it cannot fairly be 
denied, that in their Way of Treating the 
Paſſions and Powers of the Soul, they 
much overſhot the Mark, and bave quite 
miſtaken the Caſe. Flow far it is poſſible 
to go, in ſubduing the Paſſions abſolutely, 
I ſhall not now Diſpute; but take it 
for granted, that the generality of People 
might do a great deal more in it, than 
they either do, or imagine they can o : 


And 
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And that Sloth, which i the prevailing 
Vice, and the moſt fatal Obſtruftion to a 


' good and happy Life, affrights us with 


many Difficulties and Diſcouragements, by 
ne means of Nature's, but entirely of our 
own making, Net to deliver our ſelves 
rom thoſe inward Commotions, which are 
viſible Occaſims of ſo much Miſchief , 
we muſt net preſently paſs a raſh and 
rigorous Sentence of utter Exciſion upon 
them, but try ſome gentler and more pru- 
dent Method, becauſe the ſame things are 
equally capable of producing a great deal 
of good. 

Theſe are indeed the ſecret Springs 
that move and aftuate us; and all the 
Care incumbent upon the Governing Part 
of the Mind, is to ſet them right, and 
at a true Pitch, that ſo every Motion 
which flows from thence, may be Juſt and 
Regular. They are like the Acid in our 
Stomachs, that conſtantly provokes and re- 
news our Appetites, and prevents the moſt 
necefſary .Funtions of Life, from becoming 
flat and nauſcous to us, And accordingly, 
He, who contrived, and conſequently muſt 

be 
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be beſt acquainted with our Frame, found 
them neceſſary to inſpire and invigorate 
this heavy Maſs; He ſaw, that thus to 
eaſe us of all our Pains, would be to rob 
us, at the ſame time, of all our Plea- 
ſures; and for this Reaſon he hath made 
Promiſes and Threatninzs, Rewards and 
Puniſhments, the Gayeties and Anxieties of 
Heart, ( all which are but ſo many dif- 
ferent ways of workinz upon our Paſſions, ) 
the moſt proper and powerful Inducements 
to the beſt Reigian im the World. So that 
m truth, the main, I mizht ſay the whole 
of our Duty and Ha pineſs, conſiſts, not 
in ſtifling theſe Afﬀettions, and condemning 
them to a State of utter Inattlivity , but 
in moderating and regulating them : And 
no Degree of Love, or Hated, or De- 
fire, or Fear, or Anger, or Gr if, or any 
other fimple Paſſion, can be too intenſe, when 
placed upen worthy Objefts, and direfted te 
worthy Ends. .. 

The fame Difficulty lies againſt Stol- 
cilm, with regard to Civil Society, and 
the mutual Concern we feel for one ano- 


ther. For ſome Rules given bere, if lite- 
rally 
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rally and ſtrily followed, may ſeem to 
threaten the Deſtruftion of all Natural 
Afﬀfeftion and Charity among Men ; which 
therefore Chriſtianity hath taken into its 
peculiar Care and Protettion, Tt repre- 
ſents Temporal Aiftions as Chaſtiſements, 
and expefts we ſhould feel the Smart, 
in Order to be amended by the Red. It 
remits us for Comfort to higher and bet- 
ter Conſiderations, 'and does not amuſe us 
with vain Notions, that theſe Things nei- 
ther touch nor ought to affets us ; but 
tells us, That the more ſenſibly they do 
ſo, the more glorious the Improvement and 
the Reward is capable of being made. It 
inſpires Compaſſion and good Nature, and 
the tendereſt Reſentments of other People's 
Misfortunes.. It commands no Man to at- 
tend the Funeral Obſequies of his Friend 
or Deareſt Relation, with a gay or per- 
fefily compoſed Countenance, as knowing 
very well, that this Behaviour is Barba- 
rous and Brutiſh; and that what ſome 
have called Philoſophy and Conſtancy in ſuch 
Caſer, may ſeem rather the Effet of Stu- 
pidity, or Sullenneſs, or Pride ; that thes 
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is an imaginary Perfeftion, which Few 
ever did, and None ought to attain to: 
And, im a word, that the Exceſs and In- 
ordinacy of our Paſſions is the only Thinz 
Blameable in them. Againſt which there- 


fore it makes ample Proviſion ; ſuch as of- 


fers no Violence to the Original Softneſ- 


ſes of Humane Nature, but preſerves all 
thoſe Reſpefts entire, which we owe to our 
ſelves and to one another; ſuch as may 
may be uſed with a very good Grace, and 
ſuch as will be moſt effetual, when rizhily 
applied. 

This Cenſure is no more, than what ap- 
peared to 'me highly ſeaſonable and expe- 
dient, to convince the 4 partial Admi- 
rers of Heathen Philoſophy, that wherein 
ſoever thoſe Syſtems of Morality differ 
from the Chriſtian, they are manifeſtly in- 
feriour to them, Tn other Points we can 
ſcarce give them greater Commendation than 
they really deſerve : And among them 
all, I know none that challenges more E- 
ſteem than this Book. The Inſtructions 
are ſo wiſe, the Alluſions ſo lively, the 
Exhortations ſo moving, and the Arguments 


IC 
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fo ftronz, that they may well be allowed, 
not only to convince our Reaſon, but to 
excite our greateſt Admiration. The Ap- 
plication is jo eafie, by a little Change 
of Philoſophy ints Religion, and the Plu- 
rality of Divine Beings into the one only 
True God, that any conſuderins Chriftian 
may here find a Scheme of what Flim- 
felf ought to be. And, except ſome par- 
ticular Subtleties in the Firſt, Thirteenth, 
Thirty Fourth, and Thirty Eighth Chap- 
ters, (which 1 mention here particularly, 
that the more unlearned Readers may, if 
they pleaſe, paſs them over, without ſuf- 
fering themſelves to be prejudiced azainſt 
the reft of the Book) the Arguments are 
ſo plain and ſubſtantial, as to recommend 
themſelves to the Senſe, and to Sute the 
Capacity, of every Common Man. But 
it muſt be remembred again, what is the 
proper Benefit of ſuch Writings, and that, 
no doubt, muſt be, to let us ſee what a 
Reproach the Perfeftim of theſe Ancients 
*% to us at this Day. And 1 heartily 
wiſh, that the preſent Treatiſe may have 
its due Influence upon every One who 


{hall 
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ſhall peruſe it ; by provoking Men to « 


holy Emulation and generous Diſdain, that 
Epiftetus his Proficient ſhould out-de 
any Profeſſor of the Goſpel, who walks 
by 4 clearer Light, and excels in every 


| Advantage of Goodneſs, except ſuch as 


ve wilfully denies to himſelf, thoſs of Con- 
fideratim, and Reſolution, and an aFive 
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ERRATA in the Life of Epifetus. 
P45 tit. line 26, read it is, P. xix. L 32. for They r. He. 


In the Morals and Comment. 


P. 15. 1.22, ofter familiarly r. with. P. 19. /. 4. r. and make. 7, rr. 
r. find in. P. 29.1. 22. ».its Being from. P. 38. L 7. f. arer. is. 8, 
r.ſtands. I. 9. r. depend. P. 7. 1.25.7. every one. /. lt. f. attend r; 
attempt. P. 118. [. 5.7. moſtabſurd. P. 129. {. 1. r. of Things. 
P. 135. 1.18. f. We r. He. P. 156.7. f. compaſs r. compoſe. 
P. 167. I. 11. f. it. r. this. P. 189. C. $. dele the. [. 22. r. that others. 
P.2.37. 1.1.dele Chap. XXXV. The Chapter; are miſnumbred to p. 309. 
P.273.1. 13. f. his r. our. P. 285. 4. 22. r.in its Eſſence. P. 305. 


E. 15. r. confidence, if, P. 345. 4. 16. r. hath rn within you. 


P. 368. 1. 22. dele not. I. 25. it is not not Night. P. 284. {. 9. for 
Weather r. Weapon. P. 386. f. Ravage r. Rage. P. 401. after 
warned r, us of. P. 406, /. 15. f. Mortal r. Moral. 
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EPICTETUS, 


From the French Collections of 
Mr. 6G. Boileas. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HILE my Thoughts were employed 
\ A about making good the Promiſe 


which my Reader will find in the 
firſt Pape of this Edition, it was 
my Fortune to light upon the following Ac+ 
count of Epictetus in French. Which, by com- 
paring with the Original Authors, from whom 
the ſeveral Paſſages are taken, I obſerved to be 
colleted with ſuch Fidelity, as might reaſon- 


# ably excuſe any farther Pains of mine, than 
3 that of Tranſlating it into our own Tongue. 1 


bave therefore only added a marginal Note or 
two, and given the Narration as I found it, 
The greateſt part will approve it ſelf Authen- 


* tick, becauſe gathered from thoſe ery Diſcour- 
ſes of this Philoſopher, which Arcian bath pre- 


? ſerved for ws; and with regard to them, the 


(a) References 


' 
| 
| 
| 


T1 


Suid. mn 
Epitter, 
A.Gell. 
Lib, II, 
Cap. 18. 


Arrian. 
Lib. I. 
Cap. 19. 


The Life of Epicterus. 


References here are much more exatt, than in 
Mr. Boileau, or any other Author 1 hawe met 
with upon this Subjett. 


HE %tme of Epittetw his Birth ſeems 
EZ. to have bzen near the End of Nero's 
Reign, the Place of it Hierapols, a City 
in #brygia, The other Circumſtances re- 
lacing to 1t, are uncertain: For we have 
no farther Knowledge of either his Fa- 
ther or Mother, but that they were both, 
without queſtion, of very mean Conditi- 
on. A. Gellms, and Swidas tell us, that 
he was Slave to Epaphbroditzs, a Freeman of 
Nero's, and a Captain of his Guards, and in 
ſhort, a Man, of whom Story hath delivered 
down nothing valuable, or worthy of Re- 
mark, but =. & his being Maſter to fo re- 
nowned a Slave. Among ſome others of 
this Man's Actions, Arrien hath taken 
occahon to mention Two, which, I think, 
ought not to be omitted here, becauſe they 
are exactly agreeable to his Temper, and 
ſeem to give us a very expreflive Idea of 
the Perſon. 

This Man had fold one of his Slaves, wha 
was a Shoemaker, to an Officer of Nero's, 
becauſe he found him a Bungler at his 
Trade; But the fame Felicio (for fo the 
Slave was called )coming atterwards to make 
tne Emperor's Shoes, Epaphroditus upon 
the News of this Prefermeat, was particu- 
larly civil, and moſt ſurpritngly reſpe&ful. 


to him ; conſuleed him in Buſineſs, applau- 


d2d4 his Parts, and made this Good-for- 


nothing 
Ntmat bw 


Fellow 1. principal Confident and 
Friend 
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The Life of Epidterus, 


Another time, there came a Man to him, 
and in great Paſſion threw himſelf at his 
Feet, complaining moſt heavily of his hard 
Fortune, and what Diſtreſs he was reduced 
to, declaring that now out of all his Eſtate, 
he had not above a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand Crowns left; to which Epaphbroduus 
replied, not by way ct Raillery, as ariy other 
Man would have dvne upon fo extravagant 
a Complaint, but with great ſcriouſnels, and 
an appearance of Concern, that he was real- 
ly aſtonithed at his Patience, in forbearing 
ſo long ta make his cale known. 

Under the U::minion of this coxcombly 
Maſter it was, that Epittetms paſled che firſt 


part of his Lite. Ae what time, or by what Eſeb. 
means he obtained his Liberty, we have no Chron 


poſitive Account: But thus much we are al- 
ſured of, that upon an Edict of Dowmitian for 
bamiſhing all Philoſophers from Rome and 
Italy, he withdrew to Nicopols, a City of 
Epirus, called by the Moderns Preveſa. And 
his being included under that Prohubition, 
in the Quality of a Plulofopher, 1s a mani- 
felt Proof, that he was a Freeman. For 
indeed, 15 it not to be imagined, that a Per- 
{ fon, whoſe Merit had recommended him to 
the particular Favour and Eſteem of the 
Emperours of his time, ſhould be ſuffered 
to continue in ſlavery. It hath been gene- 
* rally chought, that after this Retreat, he 
| never returned any more to Rome, bur pal- 
* ſed the remainder of his Life at Nicopol:s : 
And this Opinion 1s grounded upon Arr:an's 
# taking expreſs notice in ſeveral parts of bis 
Colle&tions, that thoſe Dilcourſes, of which 
his Book conſiſts, were made and delivered p 


> at Nicopolis, But notwithſtanding this con- Simpl p 4. 
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iv The Life of EpiQtctus. 
jeture be ſupported by the Authority of 


Salmaſins, 1 am apt ſtill to ſuſpe&, that it 
wants Confirmation. And in this ſuſpicion 


Spart. in Spartian bears me out, who, in the Life of 


Adr, Cap» Adrian, tells us, that Emperour was very 

_ intimate with, and bore a particular Re- 
ſpe& to Epiffetus. Now it will by no means 
enter into my Head, how this regard ſhould 
be ſo remarkable, and that familiarity fo 
ſtrictly kept up, if Epittetus his conſtant 
reſidence, from the time of Domitian's Edit, 
had been in a place ſo remote as the City 
of Nicopolis, 

It does not certainly appear whether he 
were ever married ; but as [ have not Au- 
thority ſufficient for affirming, ſo neither 
do I think there 1s enough for denying it, 
For Arrian in ſeveral Paſſages takes notice 
of Epiftetus his averſion againſt the Epicu- 
reans, upon this Provocation particularly, 
that they ſpoke in prejudice of Marriage. 
But whether a married or a ſingle Man, I 
take it for highly probable, that he had no 
Children, For, befides that no Author 

Lucian in mentions any ſuch, that Repartie of Demo. 
Demon. max 1n Lucian, intimates that he had none. 
Who when Epittet#s adviſed him to marry, 
and leave Children, replied pleaſantly, With 
all my heart, provided you give me one of your 

own Daughters. - 
Spart. in , But how liberal ſoever Spartian hath been 
Adr. ubi in the commendation of Adrian's genera» 
ſupra, fity, and high Eſteem for the Poets and O- 
rators, and Philoſophers, and Mathematici- 
ans, and the Maſters of any fort of Sci- 
ence (thovgh at the ſame time no Man li- 
ving took more delight in rallying them 
than he) yet we have no Grounds to be- 
lieve, 
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The Life of EpiQetus. 
lieve, that either that Emperor, or any of 
his Succeſſors, who profeſſed ſuch Venera- 
tion for Epitetus, beſtowed upon him fo 
much, as might ſet him above even extreme 
Poverty. The reaſon of this probably was 
his obſtinate contempt of Riches, which 
would not ſuffer any Favours of that kind 
to be faſtned upon him. And this appear- 
ed by his manner of living at Rome, in a 
little Cottage, without ſo much as a Door 
tout, no Attendants but one Old Woman, 
no Houſhold Stuff, but an earthen Lamp, 
to the Light of which we owe thoſe beau- 
tiful, choſe divine Thoughts, of which Ar- 
rian hath preſerved ſome noble Remains : 
And by all theſe Circumſtances we may 
make a judgment how poor this Philoſopher 
Was, 

I come now to give an account of his 
Opinions and his Virtues Among which 
his peculiar and darling one ſcems to have 
been Modeſty. This was moſt eminent in 
his own practice, as well as in his recommen- 


dation to others, Hence he uſed to fay, g,z 


that there is no need of adorning a Man's ;g, 
Houſe with rich Hangings or Paintings, 
for the moſt gracetul Furniture is Tempe- 


naments, and will never bz the worle tor 
wearing. He was fo perfeatly mortifed to 
all Ambition. and Vain-glory, that it any 
Philoſopher ever made Humility the con+ 
ſtant Principle of all his Actions, this was 
certainly the Man. For as no Man of his 
age did fo much good, ſo no body ſure was 
ſo very induſtrious to conceal the good he 
did, This gave occaſion to thoſe Rules, 
(a3) which 


Arrian. 


rance and Modeſty ; Theſe are laſting Or- Gp -%z 
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which we meet with in the following Ma- 
nual, * If you have ſo far maſtered your 
* Appetite, as to have brought your Body 
to coarle fare, and to be well contented 
with meer Neceſfaries, do not glory in 
your abſtemious way of living And 
if you drink nothing but Water, proclaim 
not your own Sobriety upon every Occa- 
ſion. Or if you would inure your ſelf 
to Hardſhip, do it for your own Benefit, 
not to attrat the Admiration of the 
People. Let vain-glorious Fools make 
their Trials as publick as they can, but 
know, that all affeations of this kind 
© are utterly unworthy the Character of a 
* Philolopher. 

Another inſtance how free he was from 
Vanuvy, is this, that although no Perſon 
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whatſoever ot his time was better qualified ? 


for becoming an Author, yet he was ſo in- 


ſenſible of any excellence that way ; fo | 
perfetly untouched with an inclination * 


predominant uſually in the moſt exalted 
minds, as to leave nothing of his own 
compoſition behind him. And had not 
Arrian tranſmitted to Poſterity the Maxims 
taken from his Maſter's Mouth, we have 
lome reaſon to doubt, whether the very 
Name of Ep:#etrs had not been loſt to the 
World. 

It was his Judgment, that a true Philos 
ſopher was obliged to diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
not ſo much by what he ſpoke, as by what 
he did : And this gave him occaſion to ſay, 
that the greater part of them who made 
profeflion of this Science, were only Phi- 
lolophers in Word, but not in Fa. on 

ay, 
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day, meeting with a certain Perſon, who 4rrian. 
was angry at being pitied, Epifferus repre- £ib- IV. 
ſented to him, how very unjuſt that anger Caps & 
was, ſince his very being out of humor up- 
on ſuch an occaſion was an evident proof, 
that his caſe was ſo wretched as to call for 
pity. Another time, upon meeting a Man 
of moſt profligate Lite, and infamous Cha- 4: Ge! 
rafter, who yer had the confidence to fer £1>-XVIL 
up for Learning and Philoſophy, he ac- G's 
coſted him thus. © O ſenſle(s Creature, 
© what is it thou wouldeſt be at ? Haſt thou 
© been careful to ſee that thy Veſſel be 
© (weet and clean, before thou put any Li- 
* quor into it ? For if that be not ſeaſon- 
© ed, whatever 1s poured into it, will turn 
* ſower as Vinegar, rank as Urine, or if 
* you can think of any thing yet more of- 
© fenlive and corrupt than either. A. Gels, 
who cites the paſſage, gives it this com- 
mendation, that nothing could be more 
weighty, nothing more true; meaning, that 
when moral Principles, or any fort of uſe- 
ful Knowledge, are infuſed into a Soul de- 
preſlzd, and polluted with vicious Habits, 
this like a foul Veſſel gives them ſuch a tin- 
ure, that they preſently become good for 
nothing, and turn all to corruption. 

But there was in Epittetus one Qualuy, Arrian. 
ſo much the more valuable, becauſe Philo: P:Yertar- 
ſophers are but ſeldom famous for it; which * * 
is, that he was a very great Lover of Neat- NOIY 
neſs; and ſaid himſelf, upon occaſions, that 
he had much rather fee one of his Scholars 
come to him well dreſſed and curled, and 
had more hopes of ſuch a one's unprove- 
ment, than of one whoſe Hair was mace 
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The Life of EpiQtetus. 
and greaſy, and his Habit ſlovenly. He 
did indeed ſhare with the moſt celebrated 
Philoſophers of old in that common muſ- 
fortune of an 1]] Perſon. A weakneſs, and 
lameneſs in his Body he ſuffered under, by 
means of a Humour that fell into his Leg. 
This he acknowledges very frankly in an 
Epigram compoled upon himſelf, and quo- 
ted by A, Gellius. 


arnc; Email: wwbuw, 1 cowuan Tegs, 
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Although by Birth a Slave, in Body lame, 
In Fortune poor, yet dear to Heaven I am. 


Salmaſ. in Planudes in his Anthology muſt needs be 
Epitt, & miſtaken in attributing this Epigram 40 
917”9p'.P-3- Leonidas, becaulie, as Salmaſins hath rightly 


obſerved, he was a Poet of note long be- 
fore Epictetws his time. But thea Salmaſius 
himſelt will not allow this to be compaled 
by Epiftetus neicher, but thinks that ſome 
halt-witted Pedant hrik made, and then in- 
ſerted ue into the Text of A. Gelizs, The 
only Argument alledged for this Opinion, 
is, that this Epigram 15 not to be found in 
an antient Manuſcript of 4. Gelius. But, 
admuting this to be ſo, 1t the conjecture 
be truce, we mult ſay that the ſame Pedant 
foiſted it into Macrob;us tov. For he alſo 


LIC. 11, Quotes it for Epittetus his own, in the firſt 


Book of his Satwrnalia, I own however, 
there 1s one reaſon which inclines me 
to luſpet his being the Author of it, 
which 1s the inconfiltence that appears to 
me, for a Man of Epidetus his ſingular 
Modeſty 
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Modeſty and Humility to ſpeak ſo advan- Th 4r. 


. . gument 
tagioully of himſelf. _ = 
will by no means admit, but contends for a very different Senſe 


of thu Diſtich, and thinks it deſigned only to ſhew, that the 
Proſperity or Adverſity Men meet with in the Afﬀairs of the 


Worid, ought not to be eſteemed a diſtinguiſhing Mark, of theix 
being. more or leſs Favourites of Heaven. 


But whatever become of the Compo- 
ſer, the matter of that Diſtich is incon- 
teitable. It being certain that Epitlerus 
was very ill uſed by Fortune; but how nig- 
gardly ſoever ſhe was to him, Providence 
made him good amends, by the liberal en- 
dowments of his Mind. And it looks as if 
Fortune were permitted to make War up- 
on him, on purpoſe to add to the Glories 
of his Triumph ; For I will venture to af- 
firm, that the Condition and Hardſhips of 
a Slave, as well as the Infirmities of his 
' Body, were neceſſary to recommend his 
Virtue, and ſet it off in a brighter luſtre to 
all Poſterity. 
The meanneſs of his Fortune had no 
influence upon the greatneſs of his Soul, 
nor could he ever be brought to a ſervile 
Flattery of Perſons in the moſt exalted Sta- 
tion, but dealt with them very plainly 
when he ſaw occaſion. Speaking of Prin- 
ces and Tyrants, the Power they boalt of 
over their Inferiours, and the Submifſi- 
ons they expe& upon that account, he ex- 
preſſes himſelf to this page * Thele Airian. 
Great People are much in the wrong, Lib- 1.; 
* when they value themſelves upon the de- Cap: 15-] 
* ference and ſervices paid them by thoſe 
* under their Juriſdiction. Do they = 
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© all this Court is made to them for their 
© own ſakes ? Nothing leſs. Each Man 
© that makes it hath a regard to his par- 
© ticular Intereſt ; and when ſuch addreſſes 
© ceaſe to be for the Intereſt of their Sub- 
© jets, the Prince quickly finds himſelf ne- 
* pleted and deſpiſed, We take care of 
* ſuch, as we do of Beaſts of burden, as 
© we feed and rub down our Horſes, that 
* they may be capable of doing us better 
© Service. We adore them, as the Men of 
© Rome (acrifice to Diſeaſes; if the Fever 
© have Altars, it is from the fear of being 
© hurt by it. And in another place ; * Why 
© all theſe Terrours? favs he, What is it 
© they can do to us which we ſhould be (o 
© much afraid of ? The worſt their Malice 
© can inflict upon us is Death. And muſt 
© we not of neceflity die ſome time, and 
© ſome way or other? If we cannot avoid 
* going out of the World, what mighty 
* matter is it how we go? Nay, is not that 
© the ſhorteſt and eatieſt way which Vio- 
© lence and Rage ſends us out by 2 Was 
© any Tyrant ever fo cruel to his bittereſt 
© Enemy, as to be killing him fix Months 
© together ? And why then is not ſuch a 
© Death rather to be choſen than a He&ick 
* Fever which oftentimes is whole years be- 
© fore it has diſpatched us, 

Obſerve what freedom he takes with 
thoſe who fancy themſelves free, becauſe 
they were nobly deſcended. * You think, 
© ſays he, becauſe you have been twice 
© Conſul, your Father was a Senator, and 
© you are the Emperor's Favourite, that 


* your Quality makes you more free than 
* Others 
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* others of a meaner Birth and Fortune, 
* Alas! you are more a Slave than the de- 
* {piſed Man, who was born fo ; and his 
© Condition is more at large than yours. 
© He may be ſometimes ill uſed by a bar- 
© barous Maſter, but you are perpetually 
* plagued and haraſſed by as many Ma- 
* ſters as you have ungoverned Paſſions. 
© The difference is, that he is a Slave in 
© Hemp and Hair-cloth, and you in Silk 


© and Tiſſue. If he be wanting in his Lib. 11. 
© Duty, he undergoes the laſh, but it you Cap. 25. 


© neglet yours, you are puniſhed accor- 
© ding to your Quality, and becauſe you 
* are Noble and Czſar's Favourite, you have 
* the privilege to have your Head taken off: 
* A worthy privilege indeed. 

So little Reſerve did EpiFetus uſe to 


. thoſe above him, when it was neceſſary 


to ſhew them to themſelves, and convince 
them of the vanity of thoſe Prerogatves 
they were ſo caulele(sly proud of z Whereas 
in truth, they contributed nothing, either to 
their Virtue or their Happineſs. Contented- 
neſs gave him true Liberty under the moſt ca- 
lamitous Circumſtances; And, without any 
flouriſh upon the matter, it may be truly ſaid, 
that no Man ever carried the point of Con- 
Rancy to ſo high a degree of Perfe&ion. 
While he was yet a Slave to Epapbroditus, 
this Brute of a Maſter one day took a Fro- 
lick to wrench his Leg, Epifetus obſerving 
him delighted with ſo barbarous a Pleaſure, 
and that he continued it with greater Vio- 
lence, faid, with a ſmile, and free from 
any appearance of Paſſion, If you go on, you 
will certainly break my Leg. In ſhort, |, 
1 
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did fo, and then all the return he made 
was this, Did 1 not tell you, Sir, that you 
See Orip. would break my Leg? Celſus tranſported 
—— with the admiration of Philoſophy, extols 
P.2. 368, this Patience ſo far above any other in- 
Edit. Can- ſtance of it ever ſeen in the World, that 
tabr.1658. he runs his Argument up to a moſt extra- 
cen vagant and blaſphemous Impiety. If chro' 
1!" the Injuries of time, and neglet, we had 
prefer the Ot loſt that Book which Arrian compoſed 
conſtancy of the Life and Death of this excellent 
of Epicte- Perſon, I make no doubt, but we: ſhould 
ons, 4*7.. ſee a great many other like Examples of 
ph #4 his Conſtancy. For it cannot reaſonably 
" be ſuppoſed, but he who could with ſo 
much calmneſs ſupport the breaking of a 
Leg, had exerciſed his Patience upon ſe- 

veral other very trying occaſions 
BY Himſelf hath told us, of what uſe it is 
me to accuſtom one's felt to bear the ſmalleſt 
av acciderits with evennels of Temper. * If 
* your Oyl. ſays he, be ſpilt, or your Wine 
* ſtulen, retlect preſently, that by ſuch 
© {light Loſſes as theſe, the Virtue and 
* Habit of Conſtancy is purchaled, Ac- 
Arrian. cordingly, having purchaſed an Iron Lamp, 
_ I which he accounted a very coſtly piece of 
+ 0% Furnitu'e, as he ſat one day deep 1n thought, 
it was ſtoln out of his Hut. When he 
looked about, and mifſed it, he ſaid with 
a ſmile, * I ſhall cheat this Rogue next 
© time, for when he comes to ſteal ano- 
* ther Lamp, he ſhall find only an earthen 
© one. This 1s not indeed an inſtance e- 
qual ro that of his broken Leg, but yet 
it well deſerves our mention. Becaule in 
matters of greater moment, macs: or 
ome 
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ſome other Paſflion is apt to ſtep in; but 
in thoſe which are trivial, a Man is un- 
der no temptation to diſguiſe, and there- 
fore muſt be ſuppoſed to proceed accor- 
ding to the true and natural diſpoſition of 
his mind. 

In him the Habit of Suffering was fo 
maſterly, that no Man ever had learned 
that Art more perfetly. He needed no 
partakers in his Aﬀi&tions to ſoften them ; 
but had all the Guard within himſelt. 
Nay, he thought it a fign of a very cor- 
rupt Nature, for a Man to ſolace himſelf 
from others ſharing in his Miſeries ; as if 
what any one felt were abated or increaſed 
in proportion as his Neighbours fele more 


or leſs. And he would expoſe the ridicu- 4/7142. 


lous folly of thoſe who aggravated their &* & 


Cap. 


own Misfortunes, by the conſideration of 
their being ſingular. © What, ſays he, in 
* cale you were condemned to be behead- 
© ed, muſt all mankind be ſentenced to 
© the ſame Puniſhment, merely for the 
© ſake of giving you that fantaſtical Com- 
* fort, that other People ſuffer as well as 
© you? 

And, as Epifetus his praftice advanced 
him far above other Philoſophers, fo did 
the corretneſs of his Notions likewiſe 


concerning this Virtue of Reſolution. For Arrias. 
he diſtinguiſhed very rightly between Cou- Lib. 1. 
rage, and Foolhardineſs ; between enduring ©P- 2+ 


and courting Sufferings and Danger. He 
adviſed no Man to chuſe a rough way, when 
he had it in his Power to take a ſmooth 
one; nor to climb Rocks and Precipices, 
when Providence allowed him to _ 
this 
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this Journey of Life upon even ground. 
He was not like that ſturdy Philoſopher, 
who would rather ſuffer a Carriage to drive 
over his Body, than turn out of the way 
to avoid” it. When Epaphroditus broke his 
Leg, he bore it patiently, but he could 
have bcen very well fatished to have found 
him better natured. He thought it as 
much a Reproach to run into Danger, as 
to run away from it ; and though Honour 
obliged Men to encounter it when it af- 
faults them, yet he acknowledged no ſuch 
high-flown Pun&ilio, as ſhould render it 
commendable to prefer it before Safety, 
and make it their own A and Deed. 
When Reaſon and Duty leads us on, 
then he admits of no changing a right 
courſe, upon the account of any hazards 
or inconveniences, which may attend our 
perſevering in it. To ſuch occaſions we 
muſt apply what he ſays of the advan» 
tage ſuch trials are tro good Men. © Had 


* Hercules fate at home by the Fire-fide, 


* and paſſed his Lite in effeminate eaſz 
and indulgence, he had never been Her- 
cules, They were the Lion, the Hydra, 
the Boar, and all thoſe Monſter: he fo 
laborioully defeated, which exercifed his 
Gallaniry, What Honour had he ac- 
quired, if his Virtue had not been thus 
* dangerouſly employed ? What Benefit had 
* Mankind reaped of {© great a Soul, if 
he had declined ths occalions of exert- 
ing it? Its plainly ſhews, that he <1d 
not think ttyl Moniters defirable things, 
bur only maniten;ed the combating with, 
and Queiliug oft them to have been an 
occalion 
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occaſion for diſcovering what kind of Per- 
{on Hercules was, and for perpetuating his 
Glory in the World. 

Epiftetus hath been very juſt to the Re- 
putation of Helvidius, for his undaunted 


. - —_ Is PIPEY 
ſteadineſs in this Virtue. © This Senator Ty ; 


th. 1. 


© thought it became him to make a mo- Cap. 2 


tion, which the Emperor, Senate, and 
People all conſpired together to obſtruct ; 
but ſtill that univerſal Combination was 
not able to diſcourage him from proſe- 
cuting his purpoſe, and acting according 
to the diftates of his own Reaſon and 
© Conſcience. Veſpaſian was extremely 
© defirous to ger ſomerhing paſſed in the 
© Houſe, which he tore-ſaw Helwidms would 
© be ſure to oppoſe. He therefore, know- 
ing his Humour, ſent a meſſage to de- 
ſice he would not come to the Houſe 
that day. Helvidins his return was, that 
it was in the Emperour's Power to de- 
prive him of his Senatorſhip, but fo 
long as he continued a Member of 
that Body, he could not diſpenſe with 
himſelt from attending the Buſineſs of 
his Poſt. Well, ſays Veſpaſian, { am con- 
tent you ſhould be there, provided you 
will be ſure not to {peak in the debates 
that ſhall ariſe co day. i engage to be 
© filent, ſad he, provided my Voice and 
* Opinion be not asked, Nay, buc if you 
" are there, you mult be adviſed with, faid 
* Veſpaſian; And if | be, replyed Helwidmr, 
© I muſt give my Advice treely, and ac- 
* cording to what | conceive moſt rea- 
© ſonable and jutt. But do it at your Pe+ 
* ni}, ſaid Veſpaſian, tor be atfured, if you 

are 
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tal? You will do your part, and I ſhall 
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þ | * are againſt what I propoſe, your Head 
#*4 * ſhall pay for it. Sir, ( returned Helwi- | 
4} * dins ) did I ever tell you I was immor- 4» 

1 c Fe 


$ * endeavour to do mine. It may be your 
_ * Buſineſs to ſentence me to die, and it 
'y * muſt be mine to die bravely and chear- 
* fully. If you will pleaſe to order, I ſhall 
; * take care to ſubmit. 
He had alſo a very particular regard 
; for Agrippinus 5; becauſe, that one day be- 
S. ing told of an Accuſation preferred a- 
I gainſt him before the Senate; he only 
| Srebeur, Teplyed, © *Tis very well, but what of the 
"| Arran, © Clock 1s it 2 And when they told him 
i Lib.l. jt was about five, * Well then, ſaid he, let = 
Ty Cap.1. *© us go to the Bath, it 1s time to be mo» 7 
* ving- In his return, he was met by one, 
who brought him News, that the Cauſe 
was given againſt him. * Well, ſaid he, 
* what have they ſentenced me to, to 
14. Death? No, replyed the other, to Baniſh- 
& * ment only, Whereypon Aprippinus an- 
| {(wered without any | concern, © Come 
* 4 lit. * then, we will ſup to Night at * Aricia. 
tle Vil- Epicfetvs had allo a particular Reſpe&t 
lage not for Pyrrio, becauſe he looked upon Life 
ay and Death as things indifferent, He va- * 
\* hlaed him more eſpecially for the ſmart® ; 
nels of a Repartee, to ons who had a * 
mind to banter him upon this SubjeR, 
yl * It living and dying be indifferent 1n your 
[ * eſteem, why then, ſays he, do not you Þ 
© ſhew it by dying? For this very Rea- 4 
* fon, replycd Pyrrho, becauſe they are both 
* fo indifferent, that ] know no reaſon for 
© prefercing either, 
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In ſhove, FpifFerus made all Philoſophy 
to conſiſt in Contnence and Patizng?, 
for which reaſon he had always thoſe tro 
words in his Mouth, Brar ard Forveer : 
Words which in Greek have a prculiar Ele: 


gance, there being but the dift:rence ot 


a ſingle Letter berween them He tre: 
quently exprelizd his adnuration of Lycuro ns 
the Lacedemonian's Bravery to a Man who 
had put out one of his Eyes. The People 
delivered this Offender up to his Mzrey, 
to be pi-niſhed as hs ſaw inc. But [ycurgis, 
inſtead of revenging the Injury, in{tructe: 
him in Virtue, and after that hz had mo 
delled him into a good Man, he bronghc 
upon the publick Theatie the Perſon fup- 
poſed co have long before been pur to 5 om 
and to the aſtoniſhment of all the People, 
told them, © That the Malefator, whom 
© they had dehvered into his hands full of 
Treachery and Wickedneſs, hz now re- 
ſtored to them, wich all the Qualifica- 
tions of Juſtice and true Goodneſs. 

Epiftetus would frequently extol the Gal. 
Jantry and invincible Courage of Lateranus, 
who, when condemned by Nero to be 
beheaded, ſtretched out his Neck to re- 
ceive the Blow ; and when the Execu- 


a «a 3a 


| tioner gave a ſtroke too feeble for the 
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buſineſs, diſpoſed himſelf a ſecond time, and 
laid his Neck fairer for the ſecond ſtroke. 
The ſame Perſon, having been before 
examined by Epapbroditus, concerning the 
Conſpiracy of which he ſtood accuſed, 
made this reſolute Anſwer, © If 1 had 
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© any thing to diſcover, I would tell it 
* to thy Maſter, and not to thee, Thele 
Paſſages I the rather mention, becauſe 
Epiftetus, being a Perſon who made fo 
nice and ſo juſt a Judgment of Men .and 
Acions, it is much for the Honour of 
their Memory, whoſe behaviour meri- 
ted his Approbation, and the greateſt Men 
need no more for eſtabliſhing their Repu- 
tation with ccnfidering Perſons among all 
Poſterity. | 

He all alonz proteſſed the Staical Phi- 
lolophy, which was of all others, the moſt 
ſevere and exalted; and no, Man of 
all the Antients was more expert at re- 
ducing the rigour of their Maxims and 
Precepts into Praftice For. though he 
was ons of the laſt who formally appli- 
ed himſelf to the Rules of this Se, yet 


was he one of the greateſt Ornaments ot # 


it. He conformed himſelf in his DiCſ 


courſe and Behaviour, to the manner of *® 
Socrates, and Zeno, and Diogenes, And | 


upon undertaking any thing of moment, 


uſed in the firſt place to confider, what 3 


one of thoſe Worthies would have done 
upon a like oceation- Wheneyer he re- 
proved any Perſon for his Vices, or in- 
ttructed him in Virtue, it . was his con- 
ſtant Cuſtom to "quote ſome of theſe Phi- 


lolophers for Examples. In ſhort, he re- * 


vert:nced them, as Perſons of an extra» 
ordinary Character, -far above the com- 
mon ſtandard ; but above all, he was an 
admirer of Socrates, and formed his Stilz 
upon the Model he had ſet him. The 
Compari- 
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Compariſons he made uſe of in all his 
Diſcourſes, were ſo famihar, ſo apt, fo 
juſt in every Circumſtance, that every 
Body was infenſibly wan over by them. 
He did not affet elegance and polite- 
neſs in ſpeaking, buc was content with 
making himſelf intelh;gible, and dehvering 
ſound and good Senſe 1n perſpicuous and 
hgnifhcant Terms. In this too he co- 
pied after Socrates, as indeed he did 
throughout, making him his unjrerſal Pat- 
tern for all his Actions, and all his Laſtcu- 
ions, 

Thongh he bore a particular regard to 
Pyrrho himſelf, yer was he 2 moſt irrecon- 


* Cikable Enemy to the ridiculous Scepticiſm 


of 'the Set that went under his Name: 
He asked one of his Followers apon oc- 
cafhon, who pretended there conld be no 
fuch thing as Certainty, and char Men 
were. continually uwp»vled upon by che 


Report of their S2nies, Who among chem Arian; 
was ever ſo grofly deczived as co go ro Lb. L 
"2 the Mill, when they intended to go ro CP. 27- 
2 the Bagnio. And otcen he uſed to ſay, 
* © That were he a Servanc to one of theſe 
* © Scepticks, he ſhould take delight in 
© plaguing him. For when ſuch a Maſter Lb. IL, 
commanded him to pour Oyl into his Cap: 29- 


Bath, he would pour brine upon his 
Head ; when he called for a Julep, he 
would bring him Vinegar ; and if they 
ſhould pretend, ſays he, to be angry at 


2 
an 3* this perverfeneſs, I would either ob- 


* lige him to acknowledge, thac that Vi- 
© negar Was his Julep, or conſtrain him 
(bz) "tro 
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© to renounce his own fantaſtical Princi- 
* ples. 
Fancy and Fortune, the Two things, 
by which Mankind are governed, were 
what he waged War againſt all his Lite 
long. For the former, he obſerved that 
all the moſt important Events of humane 
Life, all the Revolutions that make the 
greateſt Noiſe 1n Story, were at the bot- 
tom nothing but Fancy and Humour. 
© What is the whole Iliad of Homer, 
© but a Succeſſion of moſt unreaſonable 
* Humours ? Paris took a Fancy to carry 
© off Menelaus his Wife, and Helena to go 
© away with him. Now, if her Husband 
© had been ſo prudent, as to account the 
© loſs of ſuch a Wife rather a Deliverance 
© than an Afﬀicion, the whole Jeſt had 
© been ſpoiled. We had had neither 1/ad 
© nor Odyſſes. But upon his being as ex- 
© travagantly humorſome as the reſt, fol- 
© lowed Wars and Tumults, the Slaughter | 
* of infinite innocent Men, and the utter 
© {ubyer{ion of ſeveral antient Cities: And *# 
© this in good truth, is the general way of 3 
© the World. The latter he uſed to com- * 
pare to a Woman of Quality, who pro» © 
iticures her ſelf to Servants. © The Life 
* which Men led in dependance upon 
© Fortuns, he would reſemble to a Tor- 
< rent, foul and rapid, whoſe ſtream is 
© dangerous to pals, herce in its Courſe, and 
yet runs quickly off. On the other hand, 
a Mind devoted to Virtue, he compared 
co a perpetual unexhauſted Spring whoſe 
* Waters are clear and ſmooth, delightful 
* to 
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© to the Eye and Taſte, ſweet and whole- 
© ſome, free from all manner of fully or 
© corruption. In agreement with theſe No- 
tions, his vigour in the ſtudy of Virtue was 
ſuch, that no Man ever aſpired more eager- 
ly after perfe&ion. 


| He had entirely renounced all the De- Srobeus; 
lights which gratifie the Senſes, to devote Serm. 1. 


himſelf ſolely ro the nobler Satisfactions 
of the Soul. When he was any time at 
an Entertainment, his Care was not fo 
much to regale his Body, as his Mind : 
as being duly ſenſible, that whatever 1s be- 
ſtowed upon the Body, periſhes quickly, 


# and turns to no account, but whatever 1s 
3 beſtowed upon the Mind, is a laſting 
# Advantage, and can never be loſt, This 


Conthideration moved him to prefer in- 
ward Peace and Tranqullity, before the 
preatelt Advantages in the World ; for, as 
it would be no Comfort to a Man to be 
drowned in a Vetlſel, though never fo 
beaurrtul, or laden with the richeſt Trea- 
lures; fo that vian makes a very 11] Choice 
for himiclf, who ior the ſake of Wealth 


Z and Magniticence 15 content to be op- 
2 prels'd with Ca.es and Dilquiets, and pur- 
| chaſes any degree of! Grandeur, or what 


the mittaken World calis Happineſs, at 
the expence of by» own Eaſe and I 1her- 
ty. To this purpole he would jometimes 
argue as follows. * A Man born in Perſia 
* would never be -uneaite that he did not 
dwell in Greece, all that Nature ſgzeſts 
upon this occation, being only a d<tire 
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The Life of Epictetus. 
© Countrey. When a Man therefore 1s 
born in mean and low Circumſtan- 
ces, why ſhould he torture Fimſelf with 
ambitious Thoughts, and fo eagerly a- 
{pire after Greatneſs and Abundance ? 
why does he not rather employ his Care 
about making that Condition eaſe to 
© im, which Providence at firſt had pla- 
© ced him in? I it not much more de- 
© firable co fleep im a hard Bed, ſhort :: 
© and narrow, With good Health, than 2 
* to be ſick in Damask or Velvet, and 
© roſs abour upon Down? And the pre- 
© ference 15 as manifeſtly due to a Mind 
* pertetly compoſed, and eafie with a 
moderate Fortune, when compared with 
the higheſt Elevation of worldly Great- ' 
neſſes, ſoured by vexation and perpe- * 
tual anxiety of Heart. We are infinite- 
© ly in the wrong ( would he often fay ) 
© to charge our Miſery upon our Pover- 
© ty; no, *tis our Ambition and Diſcon- ' 
© rent that makes us truly miſerable. And 
© had we the whole Farth at command, 5 
© the poſleflion even of this could nor ſet * 
© us -at caſe from our fears and melan- © 
choly. That muſt, and can only be the 
© Work of Reaſon; and therefore the 
© Man who cultivates is Mind well, and 
* provides againſt this Evil, by ſtocking 
© it with ſound Principles, is ſatisfied from 
© himſelf, and never complains of Pover- 
* ty, or Fortune, Thus | have given you 
a ſhort ſample of Epidetws his manner of 
arguing upon thele occafions, 
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"He would by no means bear with 
thoſe, who induſtriouſly ſought for ſome 
colourable pretence, either to cover, or 
to give countenance to what they did a» 
miſs. * Such, he uſed to ſay, were like 
© the wanton Wives of Rome, who, the 
© better to conceal their own Shame, uſed 
© to mak? Plato's Books of his Common- 
© wealth, the conſtant Subje&t of their 
* Commendation and Diſcourſe, merely, 
* becauſe he there is againſt Women's be- 
© ing confined to one, as now they are. 
* But in chis Point tan, they put a very 
* partial and malicious Conſtruction upon 
* that Philoſopher's Words, without at- 
* tending to his true meaning and de- 
* fign. For it was no part of his Intent, 
© that a Woman ſhould firſt contract her- 
© ſelf to one Man, and then proſtitute 
* herſelf to all the Sex; but the Mar» 
riage now in uſe he thought fit to be 
aboliſhed, only that way might be made 
for Engagements of another kind. 

This Principle appeared no leſs in the 
Practice, than it did in the Doctrine and 
Diſcourſes of Epitfetus, For, when he was 
ſenſible at any tine of having failed or 
done amiſs, his Sinczrity never was folici- 
tous to hnd out an Excuſe for it. Nay, 
he upon no occation, expreſſed greater 
Satisfation, than in having his Faults or 
Defeats roundly told him. * Rufus one 
* day happened to reproach him 1n cerms 
© immoderately ſevere for having over- 
© looked a fallacy in a Syllogiſm, Epidtetus, 
© to mitigate his Fury, made anſwer, Why 
* fo rough and hot, Sir? I have not fer 
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© Fire to the Capitol. Slave, replyed 
© Rifus, doſt thou think no Fault deſerves 
reproovf, but burning the Capitol 2 Thou 
haRt been guilty of the worſt this caſe 
© could bear. Fyifetus was fo far from 
releming this ſmartneſs amiſs, that he (miled 
at the Wit of 1t, acknowledged the Juſtice 
of the Argument, an1 wok delight in tel- 
ling the Story puviickly. 

Ancthee time, one who had formerly 
ved in great Plenty, but was then re- 
duced to extremity of want, came to him 
with a Requeſt, that he would recoms+ 
mend him to the People. Epifetus very 
ready to Go him that pizce of Service, 
ended a Letter in his behalf, full of 
kind and teader Expreſſions, repreſented 
iz Mrfortune 1n complaints fo moving, 
that the hardeſt Hearts muſt needs have 
been ſofttned by them ; which when the 
Party concerned had peruſed, he gave it 
back again, telling him, © That he made 
* that Addreſs in hopes of receiving ſome 
* Relief, and not with a defign to be 
© tanght how to bemoan himlelt, for that 
* he had noneed cf, as not thinking that his 
* Sufferings were any real Evil. This dif- 
daintul Anſwer pleaſed Epittetus o exceed- 
ingly, that he never forgot it afterwards. 

But above all, Epiftetus was a Perſon 
of moſt nice' Honour in the matter of 
Friendſhip. The Reader need only be 
put 1n minJ, that he was a Stoick, to 
convince himſelf, that he did not pro- 
ceed upon a Principle of Intereſt in this 
point. * He wouid not allow Men to 
* conſvlt the Oracle for Advice, _ 

* the 
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the Defence of a Friend was under 
con(ideration : Being ſatisfied, that this 
was a Cauſe, in which they were bound 
to engage, though with che hazard of 
their very Lives. As he was once main- , . 
taining, that the Wiſe Man only was x, jr. 
capable of making a true Friend, and Cap. 22 
loving fincerely; a certain Perſon in 
the Company made an{wer, that he was 
none of the Wiſe, and yet he loved his 
Son with a moſt true and tender Aﬀe- 
&ion notwithſtanding. You do but 1ma- 
gine ſo, replyed Epifetus, but I will 
convince you of your miſtake. Have 
you never ſeen a couple of Whelps 
playing together 2 One would think 
theſe lictle Dogs were infinitely fond of 
one another; and yet do but caſt a 
piece of Meat before them, and this 
Experiment will ſoon thew you, how 
far they are from the love you fancy. 
Juſt thus is the Caſe berween you and 
your Son, Throw in a Bone of Con- 
tention, a bit of Land, or any ſuch 
trifling Advantage, and ſee whether he 
will not wiſh your Death in order to 
get into poſleflion, and, whether you 
will not hate him mortally in a very 
liccle while upon this account. Were 
not Eteocles and Polynices Chi:dren by 
the ſame Father and Mothec 2 Were 
not they brought up all along toge- 
ther 2 Had nor ten thouſand folemn 
Proteſtations of the moſt inviolable 
Friendſhip paſſed on both fides? And 
yer, when a Kingdom fell to them, 
* which 
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which is the Piece of Meat that makes 
Dogs worry one another, were not all 
their former Promiſes and Profeffions 
as abſolutely forgotten, as if they had 
never been ? Did not their brother- 
ly AﬀeRion vaniſh in a moment ? And 
did not thele two Perſons do their ut- 
moſt with a moſt ſavage Cruelty to de- 
ſtroy and murder one another ? 

* Menclaw entertained Paris with great 
Hoſpitality, and ſo particular a Kind- 
neſs, that any Man, who had ſeen how 
dear theſe two were, while under the 
the ſame Roof, would have paſſed for 
a perfe& Infidel, if he had ſo much as 
ſeemcd to doubt, whether they were true 
and eternal Friends. But here again, 
another Bone of Contention, a fine 
Lady, was caſt between them, and this 
gave riſe to one of the longeſt and moſt 
Bloody Wars, that hath ever been re- 
corded in Story, So vain a thing it is 
to conclude Perſons Friends indeed, 
whoſe Paſſions are irregular, whoſe 
Minds are unſtable, and ſo long as 
they are enamoured with the things of 
the World, cannot poſſibly be fixed, 
and firm to any Profeffions or Principles 
whatſoever. 

© A Gentleman of the firft Quality 
coming one day to viſit him, after ſome 
« Difcourſe about other Aﬀairs, Epiftetus 
« happened to enquire, whether he were 
married, and how he liked that State ; 
e the other anſwered, that he was in- 
« deed a married Man, but extreamly un- 
: happy 
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happy in being ſo. How ſo? ſays Eps- 
#etws, for I preſume all People that mar. 
ry, do it with a proſpe&t of bettering 
their Condition, True, ſays the Noble- 
man, but it 15 my imsfortune never to 
enjoy one quiet hour for my extreme 
fondnels and (olicitude for my Chil. 
dren. 1 had a little Daughter fick late» 
ly, and my tenderneſs was fo great, thac 
I was forced to quit the Houſe, and 
run away from the poor Girl. And 
do you reck114 that an Argument of 
Aﬀe&ion ? ſays Epifetus ; methinks ons 
would be glad to have thew worſt Ene- 
mies ſhew their Concern juit as you do 
yours for your deareſt Friends. The 
very truth is, it was not Love that 
drove you from your Child, but ſome 
other diſorder of mind, like that of a 
certain Racer at Rome, who, when his 
Horſe was upon full ſpeed wrapped 
himſelf up in his Cloak, for eagerneſs 
at the Sport; and when he had won 
the Prize, without knowing his good 
Fortune, was fain to be diſmounted, and 
refreſhed with Spiri:s and Cordials to re- 
cover him to his Senſes. Conſider of this 
inſtance a little, and then you will come 
to judge rightly of chat which you mil- 
cal Excels of Love for others. 


Some Perſons had alledged the necel- Epifter, 
ſity of endeavouring to be rich; upon a Echirrd, 
pretence, that Poverty incapacitates a Man Cap. 31. 


for being ſerviceable, to his Friends. © A- 


las! faid Epittetus, how infinitely you 
deceive your ſelves! Do you think = 
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there is no way of being uſeful to one's 
Friend, but only by lending him Mo- 
ney 2 No ſich matter. | allow Men 
to take all lawful and honeſt methods 


"of getting Wealth, that, when they have 


it, they may be in a Condition of Re- 
lieving their Friends in want. But 
then take care, that you uſe no me- 
thods, but ſuch as are fair and decent. 
And if, as the World now goes, you 
can inſtrut me in any ſuch way 
of growing and being Rich, I engage 
to eniploy my utmoſt enucavours to be 
ſo my felfo Bur if you expe&t trom 
me, that I ſhould purchaſe things not 
really good, at the expence, and with 
the certain Loſs of others, winch are 
really ſo 5; there 1 muit denre to be ex- 
And you are doubtleſs unrea- 


* ſonable and unjuſt to the laſt degree, 


A 


in requiring me to {ubmit co tuch hard 
Conditions; and much in the wrong, 
it you do not prefer the good Quali- 
ties of the Mind, before the Advan- 
tages of Fortune; a good Man before 
a wealthy one; a Man capable of be- 
ing a faithful Friend, before a rich un- 


* tanthful pretender to Friendſhip. This 
was an Aniwer truly worthy a Philo- 
ſopher. 


But chat which ſeems to be the pecu- 


har Glory and Commendation of Ep 
Hetws, 15, that of all the antient Phlilofo- 
phers, he ſeems to have made the neareſt 
approaches to the true Chriſtian Mora- 
lity, and to have entertained more uſt 
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Another Excel'ence peculiar to him- 
ſelf, is, that he admitted all the ſeverity 
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and becoming Notions, concerning the 
Nature and Providence of God, than 
any who were not enlightned bv the Go- 
His Dodrines were 1n truth, fo very 
agreeable to ours, that St Auguſtin, nor- 
withſtanding his violent prejudice againſt 
the generaliy of 
thought himſelt in Juſtice bound to make 
one exception at leaſt, and to ſp-2k of 
this Author with a great deal of Reſpet. 
Nay, ſo far hath he proceeded in this 
Point, as to make no difliculty of honour- 
ing him with the 
Wiſe and exceeding go50d Man. 
reaſon good there was, 
ſhould be treated in a manner diiferent 4»ri-3. 
from the reſt, when we ref{2&, how clear Lib. | 
ly he was convinced of, and how nobly 
he argues for the Immorcality of the 
Soul ; the Unity and Peite&tions of God; & 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Providence ; 

and, which can be ſaid of none belides, 

when Humility was fo truly his Chara- 

Rer, that neither his Morals nor his Pra- 

ice have the leaſt tincture of Vanity in 
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of the Stoicks, without caking in any of 


their ſournels. 


He hath nothing of che 


Infolence ſo uſual with that Set, of ma- 
king their Romantick Wile Man in a 
He rejected 
their Chimerical and impradticable Perfe- 
&ions, and thought a Philoſopher never 


manner equal with God, 


more ſo, than when molt modsſt, 
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* any thing to diſcover, I would tell it 
* to thy Maſter, and not to thee. Thele ' 
Paſſages I the rather mention, becauſe 
Epiftetus, being a Perſon who made fo 
nice and ſo juſt a Judgment of Men and 
Actions, it is much for the Honour of 
their Memory, whoſe behaviour meri- 
ted his Approbation, and the greateſt Men 
need no more for eſtabliſhing their Repu- 
tation with confidering Perſons among all 
Poſterity. : 

He all alonz profeſſed the Staical Phi- 
lolophy, which was of all others, the moſt 
ſevere and exalted; and no, Man of 
all the Antients was more expert at re- 
ducing the rigour of their Maxims and 
Precepts into Practice For. though he 
was one of the laſt who formally appli- 
ed himſelf to the Rules of this Sea, yet 
was he one of the greateſt Ornaments of 
it, He conformed himſelf in his Diſ 
courſe and Bzhaviour, to the manner of 
Socrates, and Zeno, and Diogenes, And 
upon undertaking any thing of moment, 
uſed in the firſt place to confider, what 
one of thoſe Worthies would have done 
upon a hike oceativn- Wheneyer he re- 
proved any Perſon for his Vices, or in- 
ſtructed him in Virtue, it . was his con- 
ſtant Cuſtom to "quote ſome of theſe Phi- 
loſophers for Examples. In ſhort, he re- 
vertuced them, as Perſons of an extras 
ordinary Character, far above the com- 
mon ſtandard ; but above all, he was an 
admirer of Socrates, and formed his Stile 
upon the Model he had, fet him. The 
Compart- 
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Compariſons he made _ uſe of in all his 
Diſcourſes, were fo famihar, fo apt, fo 
juſt in every Circumſtance, that every 
Body was infenſibly wan over by them. 
He did not affe&t elegance and police- 
neſs in ſpeaking, bur was content with 
making himſelf intelligible, and dehvering 
ſound and good Senſe 1n perſpicuous and 
hgmificant Terms. In this too he co- 
pied after Socrates, as indeed he .did 
throughout, making him is unjrerſal Pat- 
tern for all his Actions, and all his Laftcu- 
ions, 

Though he bore a particular regard to 
Pyrrho himfelf, yer was he 2 moſt irrecon- 
Cikeable Enemy to the ridiculous Scepticiſm 
of 'the Set that went under his Name: 
He asked one of tis Followers apon oc- 
cafhon, who prerended there conld be no 
fuch thing as Cerrtainty, and chac Men 
were - continually wpv»led upon by che 


Report of their S2znies, Who among chem Arr;an; 
was ever {o grofly deceived as to go ro Lb. L 
the Mill, when they intended to go to CP: 27: 


; the Bagnio. And otcen he uled to ſay, 
| © That were he a Servanc to one of theſe 
* Scepticks, he ſhould take delight in 


© plaguing him. For when ſuch a Maſter Ub, II, 
* commanded him to pour Oyl into his Cap+ 29+ 


S * Bath, he would pour brine upon his 
© Head; when he called for a Julep, he 
* * would bring him Vinegar; and if they 
| © ſhould pretend, ſays he, to be angry at 


3 © this perverſenels, I would either ob» 


* lige him to acknowledge, thac that Vi- 
* negar Was his Julep, or conſtrain him 
b 2) © tro 


Arran, 
Lib. I. 
Cap» 23. 
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© to renounce his own fantaſtical Princi- 
* ples. 
Fancy and Fortune, the Two things, 
by which Mankind are governed, were 
what he waged War againſt all his Life 
long. For the former, he obſerved that 
all the moſt important Events of humane 
Life, all the Revolutions that make the 
greateſt Noiſe in Story, were at the bot- 
tom nothing but Fancy and Humour. 
© What is the whole lliad of Homer, 
© but a Succeſſion of moſt unreaſonable 
* Humours 2 Paris took a Fancy to carry 
© off Menelaus his Wife, and Helena to go 
© away with him. Now, it her Husband 
© had been fo prudent, as to account the 
© loſs of ſuch a Wife rather a Deliverance 
© than an AﬀicRion, the whole Jeſt had 
© been ſpoiled. We had had neither 1ad 
© nor Ody/ſes. But upon his being as ex- 
© travagantly humorſome as the reſt, fol- 
© lowed Wars and Tumults, the Slaughter 
© of inknite innocent Men, and the utter 
© ſubverſion of ſeveral antient Cities: And 
* this in good truth, is the general way of 
© the World, The latter he uſed to com- 
pare to a Woman of Quality, who pros | 
ftictutes her felt to Servants, © The Life | 
* which Men led in dependance upon ® 
© Fortune, he would reſemble to a Tor- 1 
© rent, foul and rapid, whoſe ſtream is ® 
© dangerous to pals, herce in its Courſe, and ? 
* yet runs quickly off. On the other hand, ! 
© a Mind devoted to Virtue, he compared 
co a perpetual unexhauſted Spring. whoſe 3 


* Waters are clear and ſmooth, delightful J' 


© to 


. 


The Life of Epictetus, 
© to the Eye and Taſte, ſweet and whole- 
© ſome, free from all manner of fully or 
© corruption. In agreement with theſe No- 
tions, his vigour in the ſtudy of Virtue was 
ſuch, that no Man ever aſpired more eager- 
ly after perfeRtion. 


| He had entirely renounced all the De- $:obeus; 
lights which gratifie the- Senſes, to devote Serm. ». 


himſelf folely ro the nobler Satisfa&tions 
of the Soul. When he was any time at 
an Entertainment, his Care was not fo 
much to regale his Body, as his Mind ; 
as being duly ſenſible, that whatever 1s be- 
ſtowed upon the Body, periſhes quickly, 
and turns to no account, but whatever 1s 
beſtowed upon the Mind, 1s a laſting 
Advantage, and can never be loſt, This 
Contideration moved him to prefer in- 
ward Peace and Tranquility, before the 
preatelt Advantages in the World ; for, as 
it would be no Comfort to a Man to be 
drowned 1n a Vetlſel, though never fo 
beautrtul, or laden with the richeſt Trea- 
lures; lo that vian makes a very 11] Choice 
for himiclf, who ior the ſake of Wealth 
and Magnitcence. 15 content to be op- 
prels'd with Ca.es and Dilquiets, and pur- 
© chales any degree of! Grandeur, or what 
the mittaken World calis Happineſs, at 
2 the expence of hy» own Eaſe and Tiber- 
ty. To this purpols he would jometimes 
| argue as follows. © A Man born in Perſia 
* would never be uneatie tnat he Cid not 
* dwell in Greece, all that Nature ſggeſts 
* upon this occaſion, being only a d<tire 


" to live happily in one's own native $-obeus. 
| b3) * Countrey. Serm. 38; 


A rYr1an. 


Lib. II. 


Cap. 16. 


Stobeuss 


The Life of Epictetus. 
© Countrey, When a Man therefore 1s 
© born in mean and low Circumſtan- 
© ces, why ſhould he torture himſelf with 
* ambitious Thoughts, and ſo eagerly a- 
© ſpire after Greatneſs and Abundance ? 
* why does he not rather employ his Care 


* about making that Condition eaſ1e to | 


© im, which Providence at firſt had pla- 
© ced him in? I it not munch more de- 


* firable co fleep im a hard Bed, ſhort } 


© and narrow, with good Health, than 


* to be ſick in Damask or Velvet, and 
© roſs abour upon Down? And the pre- Þ 
© ference 15 as manifeſtly due to a Mind |} 


* pertectly compoled, and eafie with a 
moderate Fortune, when compared with 
the higheſt Elevation of worldly Great- 
neſſes, ſoured by vexation and perpe- 
tual anxiety of Heart. We are infinite- 
© Iy in the wrong ( would he often ſay ) 
© to charge our Miſery upon our Pover- 
© ty; no, 'tis our Ambition and Diſcon- 
© rent that makes us truly miſerable. And 
© had we the whole Farth at command, 
© the poſſeflion even of this could not ſet 
© us -at eaſe from our fears and melan- 
choly. That muſt, and can only be the 


c 


© Work of Reaſon; and therefore the 
© Man who cultivates his Mind well, and # 
* provides againſt this Evil, by ſtocking | 
© it with ſound Principles, is ſatisfied from © 
* himſelf, and never complains of Pover: © 
© ty, or Fortune, Thus | have given you | 
a ſhort ſample of Epidetws his manner of ! 


arguing upon theſe occaſions. 


He © 
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"He would by no means bear with 
thoſe, who induſtrioufly ſought for ſome 
colourable pretence, either to cover, or 
to give countenance to what they did a- 
miſs. © Such, he uſed to ſay, were like 
© the wanton Wives of Rome, who, the 
© better to conceal their own Shame, uſed 
© to make Plato's Books of his Common- 
© wealth, the conſtant Subjet of their 
* Commendation and Diſcourſe, merely, 
© becauſe he there is azainſt Women's be- 
* ing confined to one, as now they are. 
© But in chis Point too, they put a very 
* partial and malicious Conſtruction upon 
* that Philoſopher's Words, without at- 
* tending to his true meaning and de- 
* fign. For it was no part of his Intent, 
* that a Woman ſhould ficſt contract her- 
© ſelf to one Man, and then proſtitute 
* herſelf to all the Sex; but the Mar» 
* riage now in uſe he thought fit to be 
aboliſhed, only that way might be made 
for Engagements of another kind. 

This Principle appeared no leſs in the 
Practice, than it did in the Doctrine and 
Diſcourſes of Epit{etus, For, when he was 
ſenſible at any time of having failed or 
done amiſs, his Sincerity never was folict- 
tous to hnd out an Excuſe for it. Nay, 
he upon no occalion, expreſſed greater 
Satisfation, than in having his Faults or 
Defeats roundly told him. * Rufus one 
* day happened ta reproach him in cerms 
* immoderately ſevere for having over- 
* looked a fallacy in a Syllogilſm, Epidetus, 


” 4% 


7 © to mitigate his Fury, made anſwer, Why 


* © (o rough and hot, Sir? I have not fer 


(b4) © Fire 
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© Fire to the Capitol, Slave, replyed 
© Rifus, doſt thou think no Fault deſerves 
* reproof, but burning the Capitol 2 Thou 
haſt been guilty of the worſt this caſe 
year. Foiffetus was fo far from 
martnefs amils, that he (ſmiled 
at the Wit of 1t, acknowledged the Juſtice 
of the Argument, an1 wok delight in tel- 
ling the Story puviickly. 

Another time, one who had formerly 
lived in great Plenty, bit was then re- 
duced to extremity of Want, came to him 
with a Requeſt, that he would recoms 
n;end him to the People. Epiftetus very 
ready to: do him that pizce of Service, 
endiced a Letter in his behalf, full of 
kind and teader Expreſſions, repreſented 
hiz Mrfortune 1n complaints fo moving, 
that the hardeſt Hearts muſt needs have 
been ſoktned by them 5 which when the 
Partv concerned had peruſed, he gave it 
back again, telling him, © That he made 
* that Addreſs in hopes of receiving ſome 
* Relief, and not with a delign to be 
© tanght how to bemoan himlſelt, for that 
* he had noneed cf, as not thinking that his 
* Sufferings were any real Evil. Thus dif> 
dainful Anſwer pleaſed Epidtetus ſo exceed- 
ingly, that he never forgot ut afterwards. 

But above all, Epiftetus was a Perſon 
of moſt nice' Honour in the matter of 
Friendſhip. The Reader need only be 

Arrian. put in minJ, that he was a Stoick, to 
Lib. Il. convince himſelf, that he did not pro- 
CaP. 7- ceed upon a Principle of Intereſt in this 
Epifet, point. * He wouid not allow Men to 


Excvird. © conſult the Oracle for Advice, when 
2D. 2, £ 
FI ' * the 
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the Defence of a Friend was under 
conſideration : Being ſatisfied, that this 
was a Cauſe, in which they were bound 
to engage, though with the hazard of 
their very Lives. As he was once main- , . 
taining, that the Wiſe Man only was | , jr. 
capable of making a true Friend, and Cap. 22. 
loving fincerely; a certain Perſon in 
the Company made anſwer, that he was 
none of the Wile, and yet he loved his 
Son with a moſt true and tender Aﬀe- 
&ion notwithſtanding. You do but 1ma- 
gine ſo, replyed Epifetus, but I will 
convince you of your miſtake. Have 
you never ſeen a couple. of Whelps 
playing together 2 One would think 
theſe lictle Dogs were infinitely fond ot 
one another; and yet do but caſt a 
piece of Meat before them, and this 
Experiment will ſoon ſhew you, how 
far they are from the love you fancy. 
Juſt thus is the Caſe between you and 
your Son, Throw in a Bone of Con- 
tention, a bie of Land, or any ſuch 
trifling Advantage, and ſee whether he 
will not wiſh your Death in order to 
get into poſleflion, and, whether you 
will not hate him mortally in a very 
liccle while upon this account. Were 
not Eteocles and Polynices Chi-dren by 
the ſame Father and Mother 2 Were 
not they brought up all along toge- 
ther 2 Had nor ten thouſand ſolemn 
Proteſtations of the moſt inviolable 
Friendſhip paſſed on both ſides? And 
* yer, when a Kingdom fell to them, 
* which 
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which is the Piece of Meat that makes 
Dogs worry one another, were not all 
their former Promiſes and Profeſſions 
as abſolutely forgotten, as if they had 
never been ? Did not their brother- 
ly AﬀeRion vaniſh in a moment ? And 
did not theſe two Perſons do their ut- 
moſt with a moſt ſavage Crueity to de- 
ſtroy and murder one another ? 
* Menclaw entertained Paris with great 
Hoſpiality, and ſo particular a Kind- 
neſs, that any Man, who had ſeen how 
dear theſe two were, while under the 
the ſame Roof, would have paſſed for 
a perfe& Infidel, if he had ſo much as 
ſeemzd to doubt, whether they were true 
and erernal Friends. But here again, 
another Bone of Contention, a fine 
Lady, was caſt between them, and this 
gave riſe to one of the longeſt and moſt 
Bloody Wars, that hath ever been re- 
corded in Story. So vain a thing it is 
to conclude Perſons Friends indeed, 
whoſe Paſſions are trregular, whoſe 
Minds -are unſtable, and ſo long as 
they are enamoured with the things of 
the World, cannot poſſibly be fixed, 
and firm to any Profeffions or Principles 
whatſoever. 
© A Gentleman of the firft Quality 
coming one day to viſit him, after ſome 
Diſcourſe about other Aﬀairs, Epifterus 
happened to enquire, whether he were 
married, and how he liked that State ; 
the other anſwered, that he was in- 
deed a married Man, but extreamly un- 
: happy 
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The Life of Epidtetus. 
happy in being ſo. How ſo? ſays Epi- 
Hetus, for I preſume all People that mar. 
ry, do it with a proſpet of bettering 
their Condition. True, ſays the Noble- 
man, but it 15 my imnfortune never to 
enjoy one quiet hour for my extreme 
fondnels and (oliciende for my Chil. 
dren. 1 had a little Daughter fick late» 
ly, and my tenderneſs was fo great, thac 
I was forced to quit the Houſe, and 
run away from the poor Girl. And 
do you reck14 that an Argument of 
AﬀeRion ? ſays Epifetus ; methinks one 
would be glad to have their worſt Ene- 
mies ſhew their Concern juſt as you do 
yours for your deareſt Friends, The 
very truth is, it was not Love that 
drove you from your Child, but ſome 
other diſorder of mind, like that of a 
certain Racer at Rome, who, when his 
Horſe was upon full ſpeed wrapped 
himſelf up in his Cloak, for eagerneſs 
at the Sport; and when he had won 
the Prize, without knowing his good 
Fortune, was fain to be diſmounted, and 
refreſhed with Spirits and Cordials to re- 
cover him to his Senſes. Conſider of this 
inſtance a little, and then you will come 
to judge rightly of that which you mil- 
cal Exce(s of Love for others. 


Some Perſons had alledged the necel- Epiter, 
ſity of endeavouring to be rich; upon a Echird, 
pretence, that Poverty incapacitates a Man Cap. 31. 


for being ſerviceable, to his Friends. © A- 


c 
c 


las! faid Epittetus, how infinitely you 
deceive your ſelves ! Do you think _ 
* there 
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there is no way of being uſeful to one's 
Friend, but only by lending him Mo- 


* ney? No ſich matter, | allow Men 


Lg 


to take all lawful and honeſt methods 
of getting Wealth, that, when they have 
ic, they may be in a Condition of Re- 
leving their Friends in want. But 
then take care, that you uſe no me- 
thods, but ſuch as are fair and decent. 
And if, as the World now goes, you 
can inſtru>& me in any ſuch way 
of growing and being Rich, I engage 
to eniploy my utmoſt ena vours to be 
ſo my ſelf. Bur if you expet trom 
me, that I ſhould purchaſe things nat 
really good, at the expence, and with 
the certain Loſs of others, winch are 
really ſo ; there | muit denre to be ex- 
cuſed. And you are doubtleſs unrea- 


* ſonable and unjuſt to the laſt degree, 


is. Ss. 


A 


in requiring me to ſubmit co fuch hard 
Conditions; and much in the wrong, 
it you do not prefer the good Quali- 
ties of the Mind, before the Advan- 
tages of Fortune; a good Man before 
a wealthy one; a Man capable of be- 
ing a faithful Friend, before a rich un- 


* faithful pretender ro Friendſhip. This 
was an Anſwer truly worthy a Philo- 
{opher. 


But that which ſeems ta be the pecu- 


har Glory and Commendation of Epi 
Hetws, 15, that of all the antient Pluloſo- 
phers, he ſeems to have made the neareſt 
approaches to the true Chriſtian Mora- 
lity, and to have entertained more juſt 


and 
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and becoming Notions, concerning the 
Nature and Providence of God, than 
any who were not enlightned bv the Go- 
ſpel. His Dodrines were 1n truth, ſo very 


agreeable to ours, that St Auguſtin, not- np. 0H... 


withſtanding his violent prejudice againſt £-.. 
the generalnly of the Heathen Sages, 
thought himſelt in Juſtice bound to make 
one exception at leaſt, and to ſp:zk of 
this Author with a great deal of Reſpe&. 
Nay, ſo far hath he proceeded in this 
Point, as to make no difficulty of honour- 
ing him with the Character of a very 
Wiſe and exceeding good Man. And 
reaſon good there was, why Fpifetrns 


ſhould be treated in a manner different 4vri-3, 
from the reſt, when we ret|2&, how clear Lid. |; 
ly he was convinced of, and how nobly 2: 3: 


he argues for the Immortality of the 


Soul ; the Unity and Peitetions of God; & a!; 


the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Providence 
and, which can be ſaid of none belides, 
when Huminty was fo truly his Chara- 
Ger, that neither his Morals nor his Pra- 
ice have the leaſt tincture of Vanity in 
them. 

Another Excel'ence peculiar to him- 
ſelf, is, that he admitted all the ſeverity 
of the Stoicks, without caking in any of 
their ſourneſs. He hath nothing of the 
Inſolence ſo uſual with that Set, of ma- 
king their Romantick Wile Man in a 
manner equal with God, He reje&ted 
their Chimerical and i1mpradticable Perfe- 
&ions, and thought a Philoſopher never 
more fo, than when moſt modeſt, = 
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that he reformed Stoiciſm as well as pro- 
felled it, and eſpouſed no Principles fo 
implicitly, as not to leave himſelf a Li- 
berty of departing from, or alcering them 
for the better, as he ſaw occafion. If 
then Sc. Ferome did not grudge a Philo- 
{opher of that Se&t the Honour of being 
numbred among the Saints, What place 
ſhall we allow Epifetus? Who, beſides 
that he vindicates the Tmmortality of the 
Soul, as ſtrenuonſly as Senecs, or ever a 
Stoick of them all ; hath the advantage 
over his Brethren, in declaring openly 
againſt that moſt 1mpious and antrchriſtian 
Maxim, maintained by the reſt of this 
Projeflion, ( viz.) That a Man may law- 
fully die by his own bands. 

L am ſenhible 7olfius thinks him as 
deep 1n here as the reſt, but this ſeems to 
be only from a wrong Interpretation of 
that Paſſage, That when a Man is weary 
of playing bis part, he may be comforted 
with remembring, that the door is open. But 
the mcaming of the Door being open, 15 not, 
that we may go out when we pleaſe, 
but chat our term of Life 15s ſo ſhort, that it 
cannot be long before we are called out. 
That this was his true Intention 1s evident 
trom another Paſſage, where he expoles the 
folly of being full of Care for t&-morrow, 
IF you have any Suſtenance ( lays he) you 
will be ſupported; if mat, you will make 
your Exit 3 the Door ftands always open, 
The Paraſe here 1s the ſame, and let 
Epiftetws be his own Expotitor, who ewo 
or thre? Lines before hath this remark- 
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able Sentence. Tet us wait God's leiſure 
to deliver us from enraged Tyrants, when be 
gives the ſignal, then march out to bim. 
And again, How ridiculous is it to ſup- 
poſe that a Man ought rather to be cut 
in pieces thaw deſert the Poſs bis Gene- 


ral bath fixed him in, and to imagine our 


ſelves at Liberty to quit the Poſt, God bath 
ſet us in, whenever we pleaſe. 

But to return. The unblemiſhed Pro- 4. Gell. 
bity ſo remarkable throughour his whole EiÞ-XVIL. 
Converſation, was the very thing which ©? 
recommended him to the particular Fa ; 
vour and Eſtzem of all the greateſt Men 
of the Age in which he lived. He con- 
tracted a particular intimacy with Faws- 
rinus, and Herod the Sophiſt, who - are 
two yery eminent Perſons in Antiquity; 
as WC find by Philofratus in his Lives 
Spartian, as I obſerved before, ranks him Spare. in 
among the Emperour Adriaz's moſt con- 4dr. 
{iderable Friends Themiſftizs in lis Ora Toemft. 
tion to the Emperour Jowvinan, ſays, that == 
he received ſeveral marks of Honour, and Lib, x * 
particular Reſpe&t from the two Antonines, Sch, 7. 
And accordingly Marcus Awrelius, in his Lib. XI. 
Book of Meditations, & iwir, or Solilo- + 34, 
quies, mentions him more chan once with 3” 
ſo great regard, as to ſet him upon 'the 
ſame level with the Socrates's, the Zeno's, 
and the Chryſippus's, In ſhort, his Reputa- 
tion was ſo great, that Lucian, who calls Pialg. 
him a Wonderful Man, rallies an igno- 4% 
rant Fellow for purchaſing Epidetus his —_— 
Earthen Lamp at three thouſand Drachms, 7 ;b-0, 
upon a vain imagination, that ſtudying by ementem. 
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the Light of this Lamp, would inſpire him 
with the Wiſdom of its former Maſter. 
Whatever he ſaid carried ſuch Force, and 
met with fo general Acceptance and Re- 
ſpe&, that no body could Rtand out a- 
gainſt his Arguments. * Herod the Sophiſt, 
© met one day With a pert young Blade, 
who pretended himſelf Profeſlor of the 
Stoick Philoſophy ; and taiked and ſwag- 
gered at ſo inlolent a rate, as if he 
thought all the Greeks and Latins to 
be mere Jpnoramuwis 1n compariſon 
of himſelf. After having heard patient- 
ly all he had to ſay, the way Herod 
took to reprove and put him out of 
countenance, was to ſend for Avrrian's 
Collection of Epiftetus his Diſcourſes, 
and turn him to that Chapter in the 
Second Book, where he ſpeaks of thoſe 
conceited People, wha talk much, and 
fancy themſelves Philolophers, becauſe 
they can do it fluently, This ſo con- 
founded that forward young Gentleman, 
that he had not one word to fay for 
himſel We may judpe from this in- 
ſtance, of what Authoiny Fpifterus and 
his Do&rines were at that time in the 
World. 

Of all his Scholars, Arrian 1s the only 
one, whoſe Name hath been tranſmitted 
with Reputation to Polierityz and He is 
ſuch a one, as ſufficiently demonſtrates 
the Excellence of his Maſter, though we 
ſhould ſuppole that he alone had been of 
his forming. For this is the very Perſon, 
who was alterwards advanced co bs the 
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Przceptor of Antenine, ſurnamed the Piows, Geneb. in 
and diſtinguiſhed by the Ticle of Xenophon Chron. 
the Younger ; becauſe, like that Philoſopher, — AVI 
he committed to writing the Didtates de- q,, my 
livered by his Maſter in his Life time: 
and publiſhed them in one Volume under 
the Name of Epiffetus his Diſcourſes or 
Diſſertations ; which at preſent we have 
in four Books. After this he compoſed , _. 
2 little Book, called his Enchiridion, which $77 i 
is a ſhort Compendium of all Epifetus hiz 7 
Philoſophical Principles ; and hath ever 
been acknowledged for one of the moſt 
valuable and beautiful Pieces of antient 
Morality. He likewiſe wrote another large 
Book, of the Life and Death of Epidtetus, 
which is now unfortunately loſt. Marcus 
Aurelizs mentions a Tra called the Com- 
mentaries of «or which he had read | 
with great application. Bur theſe proba- ©* ſeryſe. 
bly are the ſame with thoſe Diſcourſes gn 
mentioned before. For Arrian in his Pre- Ar. 14n 
face to thoſe Books gives them the Title Pref. L- 
of vawiuam, Probably this double Title &**: 
mighe proceed from the different form, 
under which they were publiſhed, in two 
ſeveral Copies, during Arrian's own Life. 
I am alſo apt to believe, that theſe Dit- 
ſertations were formerly larger, than we 

ibly, * there 


2 Books of them. Thus much is certain, Te 


led Atn- 
alto, and VIII. entitled Ataverlat, See Holſten de Vir. 


A & Script Porphyrit, Pag. 3. Ear. Cantabr. 1655. 
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that A. Gellius cites a Paſſage out of the 
fifth, and that Stobews relates ſeveral, as 
of the ſame Author, which no where oc- 
cur in his Writings extant at this day. It 
1s not unlikely, that Arrian, in a ſecond 
Edition, might think tit to leave out ſome 
things publiſhed in a former, and that he 
might nzw caſt the Work, by reducing 
ſix Books unto four, But however that 
be, I can by no means credit Suidas . his 
Account, when he tells us, that Epidtetus 
was himſelf a great Writer 3 for this is 
very hard for any Man to conceive, who 
hath read Arrian at all, and is acquainted 
with Epifetus his Manner, and Principles. 
The:e are behdes fome Anſwers pre- 
tended to be made by him to Queſtions | 
put by Adrian the Emperour ; but any | 
Man who gives himſelf the trouble of 
reading them, will eaſily diſcover the For- ® 
gery, and that they cannot belong to. this | 
Philoſopher. Wolfius, indeed, did once 
p.t u3 in hopes of ſeeing ſome Letters 
written by this Great Man publiſhed, 3 
witch h: had been informed were in| 
the Library at Flwence, But in all pro-W 
babilty, the Perſon who communicated E 
this piece of News to him, was not 8 
rgntly intormed himſelf, and we are like 


to Walt a {eat while, before our Eyes arc = 
graiincd wich the fight of that Curiofity. 
We have ny account that can be de} 


panied upon, either of what Diſtemper, | 
or aut what time Epictelus died. Swidas, 
1129 afh ms, that he died when Marcu; 
Aartlhus was Linp2rour ; but l am very apt 
£0 


ie. Aa 
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to ſuſpet the Truth of this Aſſertion. Sa/ma?? in 
Salmaſins, who hath enlarg2d upon this mat- 31"ot- ad 
ter, is of Opinion that Szidas 15 miſtaken ; Pn 
and produces ſeveral Reaſons for thinking - 


ſo, which I ſhall confider 1n this place. 


1. The Firſt is, that the ſame Author Pax. 2. 

tells us, Epiftetus was Slave to Epaphro- 

ditus, a Captain of Nero's Life-Guard. 

Now from the Death of Nero, to the be- 

ginning of Marcus Aurelius lis Reign, 

there intervened no leſs than Ninety Four 

Years. That which adds more to the 

improbability of this account, 15, that we 

muſt ſuppoſe Epiffetzs ſome Years old, 

before he was capable either of doing 

Epaphbroditus any Service, or of removing 

from Hierapolis to Rome. So that, acco:- 

ding to this computation, Epiffetus may 

be preſumed to have reached a Hundred 

and Fifreen Years, or thereabouts, which 

it is not very ealie to believe. This 

Conjeture carries ſomewhat of Argu- 

ment in it, though it be not abſolute- 

ly. concluſive ; becauſe, as Lipfins hath Lipf Mz- 

obſerved judiciouſly enough, *as poflible nududt. ad 

he might not be taken into Epaphroditus $2: Phi- 

his Family, till after Ners's Death. But of Lab. L 

then in anſwer to this Solution, it may 

be replied, that * Epaphroditus being diſtin- , , 

guiſhed by that Title of Captain of Nerv's ,,, ,.,,.. 

Guard, it is more credible, that Nero /erve þ-r2 

was living at the time when Epiftetus be- 4 2rofs mi- 

longed to him, and that he ſerved him /#4{ 

whilſt in that Quality. rok as 

Berkelius's Edition of the Enchirid. mich Wolfius bis Notes 

printed at Lugd. aud Amit. 1670, where this Epaphroditus 
(c2) 2, Ihe 
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is taken for the Perſon of that Name, Coloſl, iv. 18. who _ 
that Church's Charity to St. Paul at Rome, *Tis, true that 
Chapter mentions Saints of Ceſar's houſhold, ver. 23. But the 
Charafter given of Epictetus bis Maſter, will not incline w to 
believe him one of them. And though it be highly probable 
that Epictetus had ſome knowledge of the Chriſtian Doftrine, 
( as indeed the Philoſophers who wrote after the publication of 
the Goſpel, do by their way of arguing ſo much more refined 
than their Predeceſſors, ſeem all to have had;) yet we have 
little ground to imagine, that a Perſon of ſuch infamous Qua- 
lities, ſuch nſolence, and barbarity, and meanneſs of Spirit, 
as this Epaphroditus either inſtrutted him in it, or ever im- 
bibed 1t heartily bimſelf. 


Salmaſ. 2. The Second Argument 1s, that 
tb. Marc. Marcus Aurelius does not reckon this 
£1009 Philoſopher among the Perſons with whom 
Cap. 7, he had any Converſation, but only ſpeaks 
of reading ſome Diſcourſes of his, which 
TFunius Ruſt ices had communicated to him. 
This to me ſeems to carry lefs Strength 
than the former. For, belides that Epi- 
fetus had retreated to Nicopolis long be- 
fore that time, we may allow his Death ® 
to have happened, much about the be- ® 
ginming of this Emperour's Reign. Suidas © 
affirms no more, than that he lived cill © 
the time of Marcus Aurelius And he © 
might very well be ſuppoſed to live till & 
the beginning of his Reign, without im- 
plying any neceflity of this Emperour's © 
leeing his Diſcourſes, till after the Author © 
was dead. 
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3- The Third Reaſon is, in my Judg- Dialog. 
ment, of little or no Conſideration. —_— 
Epiftetus his Lamp was fold in Laciar's __ 
time, and from thence it is inferred ;;,,, 
that Epiftetus was dead before that Sale ementem. 
was made. But this is no conſequence 
at all, For we have all the Reaſon in 
the World to belive, that Lucian out-lived 
Marcus Aurelius, And fo this Lamp be- 
ing fold while Lucia» was yet alive, 15 no 
bar to Epiffetus his being alive in Marcus Salmaſ. 
his Reign. Nay, it might very welt hap pag. 3. 
pen, that the Lamp might be fold in Epi 
Hetus his own life-time, and if this be ad- 
mitred, that Circumſtance will create us no 
difficulty at all, 


4. The Fourth is, that A. Gellins, Sama: 
who wrote under Arntoninus Pius, or at Ibid. P, 2. 
leaſt in the very beginning of Marcus © 3: , 
Aurelius, (ays of Epiftetus, that the Me- j þ. it, 
mory of that Philoſopher was ſtill freſh Cap. 18. 
at Rome. But Salmaſius hath not pro- 
duced that Paſſage entire, for A. Gellms 
does not ſpeak there of his memory in 
general, but of every body's remembring, 
that he had been a Slave; which alters the 


7 caſe very much, 


5. The laſt Reaſon alledged by Sal- 4. Gel). 
maſmus 15 taken from that Expreflion of Lib.XV1E. 
Gellius, I have beard Favorinus ſay ; CP: 19+ 
And fince Faworinus died under Adrian, 
Salmaſius concludes it impoflible for Ep 
#etus not to have died betore the Reign 


(c 3) of 
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of Marcus Aurelins, Now this Reaſon 
is not convincing, becauſe Faworinus might 
very well inform A. Gellius what Epittetus 
had ſaid upon ſome certain occaſions, 
though Epiffetus himſelf were ſtill alive, 
But till it muſt be confeſſed, there is 
ſome Ground for urging it, For A, 
Gellizxs who wrote his Book under Anto- 
ninus Pius the Predeceiſor to Marcus Au- 
relius, * when mentioning Epiffetas, does it 
in theſe terms, Epittetus would ſay, That 
wenerable old Man uſed to ſay, Such a one 
hath told me, that Epitetus was wont to 
ſay, and the like, Now this 1s a man- 
ner of ſpe.k.ing very unuſual, and odd, | 
when the Perſon ſpoken of 1s yet in be- | 
ing And I am indeed the rather in- 
clned to embrace the Opinion Salma- i 
feus contends for, becauſe it ſeems to 
me highly probable, that Epittetus was | 
dead before the compoling of Arrian's E 
Book, in which he colle&ts his Diſcour- 3 
ſes And if fo, I ſee no poſlibility how 
Suid his account of his living down to * 
Marcus Aurelius tis time ſhould ſtand 3 
good. For 1t 15 evident, that Book was | 
publick when A. Gellins wrote his Nees | 
Attica, and that 1s as much as to fay, 
that it was well known, and common» | 
ly read in the Reign of Antoninus Pius, i 
1 own it may be objeted, that Arrian © 
might colle& and publiſh thoſe Diſſerta- 
tions defore the Death of his Maſter; % 
but I can ſcarce think he did ſo, it be- ® 
ing highly improbable, and a thing out 
of the common way, to ſet forth the 1 
| Diſcourſes 3 
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Diſcourſes and memorable Ations of a 
Perſon ſurviving their publication. And 


$ , therefore without ſome Authority to war- 


rant ſuch a ConjeQure, bare Preſumpri- 
ons ought not to prevail for its being re- 
ceived. 

One Difficulty more indeed occurs tn 
me, which Salmaſius takes no notice of, 
and yet in my apprehenſion, it 1s as 
conſiderable as any of the former. *Tis 
the ſpace of tim? between the Death of 
Nero, and the Edi&t of Domitian for ba- 


XXXIX 


niſhing the Philoſophers. Now this very Fuſe. in 
licle, if at all, exceeds Twenty Years. Chron: 


For that Edi& is placed in the Eighth 
of Domitiav. And, if Lipſus his Notion 
be admitted, that Epifetws did not ſerve 
Epavbrodutus , till after Nero's Death, the 
difficuly grows yet more upon us. , For 
at that rate he could not be above 
Eighteen or Nineteen at moſt, when he 
lefr Rome in obecdience to the Emperour's 
prohibition. But this is never to be re- 
conciled with A. Gelius his account, 
who ſpeaks of him as a Perſon of grear 
Repute at that time; and conſtrained 
to withdraw to Nicopolis in the Quality 
of a Philoſopher concerned in the Edid. 
W- can hardly allow him this Character 
at leſs than Thirty Years old ; and, ac- 
cording to that calculation, to bring him 
down as far as Marcus Awrclius his Reign 
will a:k a Hundred and Eight or Nine 
Years. And yet ſo many we cannot 
afford him neither, when 'ict 15 remem- 
bred that Lucian, who was his contem- 


(c4) porary 
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Lucian-in porary, makes no mention of him, in © 
Dtalog cul 


Titulus 
Macrobi, 
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that Dialogue, concerning Perſons who 
lryed to a great Ape. I acknowledge, that 
Euſchius takes notice of a ſecond Edit 
again!t the Philoſophers, not publiſhed nll 
the Fiftcenth of Domitian 3 but, beſides 
that he ſands fingle in this Point, and 
is not ſtrengthened by the Teſtjmony 
of any other Chronologer or Hiſtorian, 
Scaligy in his Animadverfions hath obſer- 
ved expreſly, that the Decree meant by 
A. Gellus ( which 1s plainly that under 
debate at preſent) was publiſhed in the 
Eighth Year of Domitian, This Argu- 
ment 15 of ſo great weight with me, that 
ze would quite bear down all that Suidas 
hath ſaid, were ut not, that I find my 
ſ>li (till m fome ſuſpenſe, from a pal- 
1220 11 Themiſfus ;; who poſitively affirms, 
that the Two Antonines ſhewed Epittetus 
particular Marks of their Favour and E- 
{teem. But this Objection too may be 
caken off, by replying, that Orators in 
their Speeches do not always tye them- 
ſelves up to the ſame Rules of Exact 
nels, which are ftnaly required of a 
Faithful Hiitorian : Or elle by ſaying, 
that Marcus Aurelius might expreſs an 


Honour for Epidtetus, in the time of 


Adrian, and Arntoninus Pius, and before he 
came to be Emperour himſelf ; Or laſtly, 
chat this Veneration was paid to his Cha- 
rater and Memory, after the Perſon was 
aead. And this we plainly find done, in 
che Books he haih left us, where Epidetrs 
15 mentioned upon ſeveral occaſions with a 
mois than ord:nary Reſpett, Upon 


L 
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Upon the whole Matter, the Difficul- 
ties on both ſides of the Queſtion are 
ſuch, that I will not take upon me to 
determine either way 3; but ſhall ſatisfie 
my ſelf, with thus laying before my Rea- 
der what may be faid for, and againſt, 
this Relation of Suidas, And yet, if I 
may be admitted to interpoſe my own 
private Opinion, this, I confeſs, inclines 
rather to Selmaſius, and I am apt to 
think Epiffetus was dead before Marcus 
Aurelins began to Reign. For, belides 
that Suidas is not always in the right, 
we have an Inſtance in the Perſon be- 
fore us, where he is manifeſtly in the 
wrong; That, I mean, in which he aft- 
firms Epiffetus himſelf to have been a 
great Writer of Books. And he, who 
hath miſtaken in this Point, may be pre» 
ſumed to have miſtaken in the calcula- 
tion of his Age too. But whenever he 
died, 'tis certain his loſs was much l1a- 
mented by all the Men of Note then 
alive, and his Memory will be valuable 
and glorious among all ſucceeding Ages 
of the World. And thus I have given 
the Reader what ſcattered Remains I 
could gather up concerning him, which 1 
hope will be the more kindly received, 
becauſe the firſt atrempt of the kind that 
I know of, ſince that Lite written by Arriar 
hath been loſt. 
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A 
CHRONOLOGICAL 


TABLE 


For making a probable Conjefture of 
the time when Epiftetus died : ac- 
cording to the fore-going Account, 


DCP 


Note that the wulgar Tears of Chriſt are 
two leſs than this, and ſo this Account be- 


gins 54 
Years of | Years of = 
Rome. | Chriſt | Nero. 
806 56 8 Eigbe Months from O- 
807 $7 2 [ober 13cb. 
_ > F Nero 
509 | $9 + ; 
$10 60 $5 


Years 


A Chronological Table, &c. 


Tears of | Years of Tears 
Rome. | Chriſt, = 
ero. 
SL 61 6 
812 62 7 Epapbroditus, 
$13 63 8 Epittetre, 
$14 64 9 
$15 65 I9 
816 66 I - 
$t7 67 12 
$18 68 I3 
819 69 14, Galbs, Otho, Vitellins. 
$20 70 15 
$21 71 16 Fl. Veſpaſian. 
822 72 17 
$33 73 18 Helvidius. Arr. Libs I 
824 74 Ig [Cap. 2, 
325 75 ' 20 
826 Ww j 
827 77 22 
$28 7s 23 
829 79 24 
830 8 | 25 {| Tit. Veſpaſian; 
831 81 26 
832 $2 | 27 
$33 83 268 ! Domitiath 
834 84 | 29 
835 85 30 
836 86 31 
837 87 32 
838 88 33 
839 89 34 | ; 
$40 go 35 Philoſophers baniſhed. 
841 gl 36 Eupbrates Philoſ. wid. 
$42 92 37 | 4rrian L.IIL. Crs. IV. 5; 


Plin, Epilt. I. 10: 
Years 


A Chronological Table, &c. 


Second Decree for 


| baniſhing Phuloſophers. 


Nervs. 


Trajan, 


Cory, Tacitus, 


Pliny the Younger. 


Adrian. : 
Plutarch. Cheron, Fa- 
mous about this time. 


Euphbrates's Death, 


Arrian. 


Tears 


A Chronological Table, &c. 


| 


| 


Tears of |Years 6 
Rome. Chis 

875 125 

876 | 126 

TY 877 | 127 

k *s 878 | 128 

4 4 879 129 

' '' 8%0 130 

Fir 81 | 131 

; : -H 892 132 

«: 883 | 133 
\Þq + I 

d I. 885 5+ 

414" 886 136 

4%; 887 137 

» IF 888 138 

Fi & 889 139 

1." 890 140 

l 891 141 

4 892 I42 

1 893 143 

. 1 894 144 

£95 145 

896 146 

897 147 

898 148 

599 149 

910 150 

gil 151 

912 152 

91n3 153 

914 154 

4 155 

156 


Favorinus and Poleme, 


A ulus Gellias. 


Antoninus Pius, to 
whom Arrian was Pra- 
ceprore 

Lucian wrote before 
and about this time; 
died at the beginning of 
——_ Reign» 


Epiftetus's Death. 


A Chronological Table, &c. 


Tears of Af | —_ 
ritt. 


Nero. 


_ 997 157 102 
908 158 103 
gog | 159 194 


910 I60 105 
gil I61 | 106 
91% 162 107 
913 163 108 Marcus Aurtlins,' 
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EPICTETUS 
HIS 


ENCHIRIDION, 


With 
SIMPLICIUS 
HIS 


COMMENTARY. 


F the Reader be curious to know Epifetus's Cha- 
racer, he may find itat large in an Account of 
his Life and Death, written by 4rrian, * who al- 
ſo compiled the Diſcourſes of Epifetus, and di- 

geſted them into ſeveral diſtin Tra&ts. The ſame 

Arrian compoſed this very Book too, which goes by 

the Name of Enchiridion, being a Colle&tion out 

of Epifetss's Diſcourſes, of ſuch Remarks and Rules, 
as he thought moſt ſeaſonable and neceſſary , and 
moſt likely to affe& Mens Minds. For thus much 

Arrian himſelf declares in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to 


® The Reader will find all that is material not only in Arian, 
but others who have given an account of Epierus, prefixed to 
this Edition , ſo far as occurs at preſent to the Memory and Obſer- 

vation of the Tranſlator. "I ; 
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Þ Epictetus's Morals 


* Meſſalinus, to whom he addreſſed this Book, as being 
both a particular Friend of his, and an exceeding Ad- 
mirer of Epietus. (Though the ſame Things indeed, 
and delivered in almoſt the ſame Expreſſions, lye ſcat- 
tered up and down in thoſe Writings of Arrian, which 
are called Epietus's Diſcourſes) 

The principal Deſign of this Book (if Men would 
but ſuffer themſelves to be wrought upon by it, and not 
think it ſufficient to give him the Hearing only, but 
let ic ſeriouſly affe& their Minds, and would reduce 
what they read into PraQice) is, To ſet our Souls as 
Free,2s when their Great Father and Creator firſt gave 
them to us; to diſengage them from all thoſe flaviſh 


+ Fears, and confounding Troubles, and other Corrup- 


tions of Humane Nature, which are wont to ſubdue 
and tyrannize over them. 

lt is called an Enchiridion, or Manual, becauſe all 
Perſons, who are deſirous to live as they ought, ſhould 
be perfe& inthis Book,and haveit always ready at hand: 
A Book of as conſtant and neceſſary uſe as the Sword 
( which commonly went by this Name, and from 


whencethe Metaphor ſeems to be taken) is to a Soldier, Þ 


The Diſcourſes are lively and moving ; and all bur 
the Stupid and Sottiſh muſt needs bs affeted with 
them: And, though not all equally, yer all in ſome de- 
gree: And itis tobe hoped, they will be fo affected, 
as to be made ſenſible of their own Failings, and In- 
frmities; and awakened into ferious Thoughts and 
Endeavours of Reformation. In ſhort, That Man, 


that can read theſe Refle&ions, without any Impreſii- # 
on or Concern at all, is loſt to all the Methods of A- ©: 
mendment inthis World, and can only be made wilzr | 


by the t Fiery Diſcipline of the Nex:3. 


* Meſſalinus.] So Salmaſins proves it ought to be read, aud 
not Maſzalenus. See his Note on the Places 

} The Fiery Diſcipline of the nexe.] This Expreſſion proceeds 
up2n an Opinion of tze Pychogoreans and Platoniſts, which ſup- 
poicd Men (like Metals) to be retined from their Droſs , and their 
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with Sitnplicius's Comment. 3 


The InſtruRions he gives, are buile upon Humane 
Nature, and the Foundation of them all is Man, con- 
{idered as a Rational Soul, making ule of the Body, as 
its Inſtrument of Operation. Upon this Account, he 
allows all thoſe innocent Pleaſures, which Nature re- 


+ quires, and ſuch as areneceſlary to keep up a Succefli- 


on of Mankind in the World; and fo he does likewiſe 
the Enjoyment of ſuch other Things, as the Condi- 
tion of the preſent Life niakes defirable co us : Burt 
then it 1s conſtantly with this Reſerve; that the Rea- 
_ Faculty preſerve its own Liberty, ſo as not to 
be en{laved to the Body, or any of us ſenſual Inclina- 
tions, but be conſtantly railing itſelf up above thele, 
and aſpiring to the Enjoyment of its own proper Hap- 
pineſs. Sothat of all Outward Things which are comi- 
monlyeſteemed goad, thoſe that can any way conduce 
to the promoting our real Happineſs, we may take the 
Advantage of; provided it be done with due Temper. 
and Moderation. But, as for fuch as are wholly 1n- 
conſiſtent with that True Good, we are abſolutely for- 
bidden the having any thing at all to do with them. 


One very remarkable Excellency theſe Writings 


have, That they render all, who govern themſelves 
by them, 'truly happy in preſent, and do not content 
themſelves with turning Men over toa long Payment, 
by diſtant Promiſes of their Vertues being rewarded 
in a Future State. Not but that there moſt certainl» 
ſhall be ſuch a State. and ſuch Rewards. For it is im- 
poflible, that that Being, which ſerves itſelf of the Bo- 
dy, and of its Appetites and Aﬀections, as ſo many In- 
ſ{truments to a by, ſhould not have a diſtin& Nature 


paſt Offences to be puniſhed by ſeveral ſorts of Fortures after Death; 
but rheſe to be in the Natureof Corrections as well as Puniſhments. 
From them the DoCtrine of Purgatory ſeems to have been derived; 
and indeed many other Erroneous Opinions among Chriſtians, were 
either the Remains or the Improvement of ſome fond Coneeits and 
odd Expreſſions anaong the old Philoſophers. This is plain in the 
Gneſtick and Valentimian Herefies particularly, 
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4 Epictetus's Morals 


of its ownz a Nature, that continues entire, after 


theſe are loſt and deſtroyed; and conſequently,it muſt 0 
needs have a Perfection of its own too, peculiar and d 
agreeable to its Eſſence and Nature. Now, though p 
| we ſhould ſuppoſe the Soul to bz mortal, and that Ic ri 

| | and the Body periſh both together ; yet he that lives ac» 
by 460 cording tothele Dire&ions,will be ſure to find his Ac- oO 
" count in them ; for he cannot fail of being atruly hap- a 
F yp py Man, becauſe he attains tothe Perfe&ion of his Na- as 
74 rure, and the Enjoyment of that Good, which is ac- n 
*7 Wk commodated to a Rational Soul, And thus the Body |] 
41 of a Man, which 1s confeſſedly mortal, enjoys its own at 
4 proper Happineſs, and can ask nothing farther, when 7 Ir 
i £59 it attains to all that Vigor and PerfeRion, that the '} Au 
+3 Nature of a Body is capable of. | 1s 
e's The Diſcourſes themlelves are ſhort and ſententiouss * ÞP! 
"© 441 much after the manner of thoſe Precepts which the '* at 
T'H1%, Pythagoreans call their Memorandums or Moral Inſtituti- ad 
9% ons : Though among theſe indeed, there is ſome fort w 
"4 BS of Method and Connexion, and a mutual Relation | fo 
T2# almoſt all through; as will appear hereafter, when we © > 
2-46 come to conſider them particularly. And theſe Ob- | dc 
F” ſervations and Maxims, though they be put into di- F th 
24/7 ſtin& Chapters, are yet all upon one Subje&, and be- co 
' $ | long to the ſame Science ; viz. That of Amending the | Au 
$39 Life of Man. They are all dire&ed to one and the *' dy 
Jind: ſame End which is, To rouze and invigorate the Rea- IS ( 
Fo ſonable Soul, that it may maintain its own Dignity, Pr 
Ft | and exert all its Powers in ſuch Operations as are a- ſe 
i greeable to uncorrupt Nature. F-0 
4 The Expreflions are perſpicuous and eaſe ; but yet an 
þ Ky it may not be amils, a little to explain and enlarge up- dif 
Fl, onthem:; and that, as well for the Writer's own ſake, fer 
:. who by this means will be more ſenſibly afte&ted, and of 
carried to a cloſer and deeper Conſideration of the It, 
F b | Truths contained in them; as forthe Reader's Benetie, -- In! 
" : who, perhaps, not being very converſant in ſuch kind | Ar 
+ AB of Writings, will be led into a more perte&t Under- Mt 
| ſanding of them by thele ExplanaFons. Naw COL 
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with Simplicius's Comment. 5 


Now the firſt Thing to be cleared upon this Occaſi- 
on is, What ſort of Perſons theſe Inftrutions were 
deſigned fors and what Vertues eſpecially they are ca- 
pable of cultivating in the Men that ſubmit co be di- 
reted by them. 

And firſt, it is plain they are not proper for the Man 
of conſummate Vertue, who hath abſolutely purged 
away all the Dregs of Humane Nature: for he (ſo far 
as his mortal State will admit of ſuch Pertecion) 
makes it his Buſineſs to diveſt himſelf of Fleſh and 
Senſe, and all the Appetites and Paſſions that attend 
and ſerve the Body ; and is entirely taken up with the 
Improvement of his own Mind. Much lels can they 
ſute the Circumſtances of a ſpeculative Vertue, which 
is a Degree ſtill higher than the former. For ſuch a 
Perſon 15 exalted even above the Rational Lite, and 
attains to a ſort of God-I1ke Contemplation. They are 
adapted then more peculiarly to an inferiour Rank, 
who lead their Lives according to the Diftates of Rea- 
{on, and look upon the Body, as an Inſtrument of A- 
Rion, contrived for the Uſe of the Soul : Men that 
do not canfound theſe two, nor make either a part of 
the other; nor the Body and Soul both, as equally 
conſtituent parts of Humane Nature. For he that 
{uppoſes the Man, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to contiſt of Bo- 
dy as well as Soul, hath a Vulgar Notion of Things ; 
15 depreſt and ſunk down into Matter; hath no more 
Pretenſ1ons to Reaſon, than a Brute; and ſcarce de- 
ſerves the Name of Man. He that would an(wer 
that Character in goodearneſt, and aſſertthe Dignity 
and Prerogative of his Nature, by which God hath 
diſtinguiſhed him from Beaſts, muſt take care to pre- 
ſerve his Soul, as Nature requires it ſhould bein a State 
of Superiority over the Body ſo asto ule and manage 
it, not as a part of the ſame common Nature, but as an 
Inſtrument wholly at its Government and Di{poſa!, 
And ſuch a Perſon as this is the proper Obje& of thole 
Moral and Political Vertues, which che following Dil: 
courles are intended tocxcite Men to: B 3 This 
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6 7M Epictetus's Moyals 


1. Thatthe Real Efſence of a Man is his Ratianal Soul, 
Het Secrates hath undertaken to demonſtrate, in that Di- 
"1 alogue which Plato gives us, between him and his be- 


loved Alcibiades, And Epifetus, proceeding upon this 
Wes Foundation, diredts his Scholars, what ſort of Practices 
(g' and Converſation are proper to make a Man, thus fra- 

a med by Nature, perfe&. For as the Body gathers 
Strength by Exerciſe, and frequently repeating ſuch 
Motions as are natural toit; ſo the Soul too, by exerting 
its Powers, and the Pra@tice of ſuch things as are agree» 
able co Nature,confirms 1tſelt in Habits,and ſtrengthens 
ts own natural Conſtitution. 

[ would not havethe Reader take it ill to be detained 
a Iittle longer from the following Diſcourſes, only 
whilſt I preſent him with ſo neceſſary an Introduftion 
to them,as the explaining a little this Notion, which E- 13 
picterxs all along rakes for a granted Truth,viz.That the *' 
Rea! Eſſence of the Man is bus Rational Soul, which makes 
uſe of 1he Body as its Inſtrument of Aion, For Epittetus 
{ets betore usthe Operations peculiar to ſuch a Perſon, 
and bzcoming his Chara&er; and then hs makes it his 
Buhneſs to excite all his Scholars co get a perfe&t 
Knowledge, and employ themſelves in the conſtanc 
Practice of them : Tat by ſuch daily Exerciſe we may, 
as I ſaid, give the finiſhing Stroke to Nature, and be 
as perte&, as our Condition is capable of being. This 
is the Ground Epife:as goes upon, which he does not * 
at all attempt to prove, but takes 1t, asI ſaid, fora ® 
Fundamental Truth, ſufficiently plain, and acknow- 


; 
ledged before. | ' 
But the Method, in which Socrates proceeds, 15 this: 
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He makes ule of clear and familiar Examples, and tells 
us, That a Man in Cutting (for inſtance) uſes his 
Knife, and he uſes his Hand too: Then, inferring from 
hence, that the Thing uſed, conſidered as an Inſtru- 7 
ment, is different from that which employs it ; he con- ©? 
cludes, that it is the Man which employs the Body as |? 
an laſtrument. Now in truth, :t 15 the Rational Soul 

_— anc 


with Simplicius's Comment. 7 
and nothing elſe, that employs this Body, in the Exer- 
cile of Arts and Trades,and all manner of Operations. 
From hence again he draws this farther Inference, 
Thac that which employs the Body, hath the Govern- 
ment and Diſpoſal of what it ſoemploys. AnG then he 
forms his Argument into this Disjun&ive Syllogiſm,Et- 
ther the Soul alone,or the Body alone,or both together, 
muſt needs be the Man. Now if the Man have the com- 
mand of the Body,and the Body cannot command nor 
diſpoſe of itſelf ; then it is evident, that the Body alone 
cannot be the Man. It is evident again,that Body and 
Soul together cannot be the Man, for the very ſame 
reaſon; for if the Man have the Government of the 
Body, and the Body itſelf have no part of that Govern- 
ment; then it is plain,this prerogative does not extend 
to Soul and Body both, and therefore both cannot be 
the Man. But,in ſhort,if the Body in its own Nature 
be void of all Life and Motion, and if it be the Soul, 
which animates and moves 1t, (as we ſee in Handicratc 
Trades, the Workman is the Principle of Motion, and 


! the Tools have none, but what they derive from him,) 


then it follows,that the Body is to the Soul, what a Tool 


{ istothe Artificer : And conſequently, that the Soul be- 
1 ing the Original of all Operation,is truly and properly + 


the Man. 
So then, whoever would make the Man his Care, 
muſt conſult the advantage and improvement of the 
Soul,and purſue the Happinels peculiar to this : For he 
that beſtows his pains upon the Body,does not (it ſeems) 
advance himſelt, and his own Good, (properly ſpeak- 
ing) but only that of his [n{trument. Much more ex- 
travagant and ablurd is it then,to lay himſelf out upon 
Riches, or any External Advantages of that kind ; be- 
cauſe,in ſo doing, he purſues a very Forein Intereſ(t,onz 
much more diſtant than the former: For he nether 
makes the Man,nor the Man's In{trumenc, the Qbje& 
cf his Care; bur all terminates in thole things, which 
make for the Convenience of this [aſtrumenc only. 
B 4 
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Epictetus's Morals 


Epiftet. Enchiridion; 


CHAP. I. 


All things whatſoever may be divided into Two Sorts; 
thoſe that are, and thoſe that are not, within our 
own Power: Of the former ſort are our Opinions 
and Notions of Things; * Our Afﬀettions, our De- 
fires, and our Averſions. And in ſhort, all our 
Actions of every kind are in our own power. 


Chap. 1. 


—_— 


COMMENT. 


E, calls thoſe Things in our ewn power, which we 

our ſelves are Maſters of,and which depend pure- 

ly upon our own Diſpoſal and Choicez as we com- 
monly ſay, any thing is a Man's own, which he 1s not 
beholden to any body elle for, ſoas that it ſhould fall 
v1chin the compals ot a Second Perſon, to grant or de- 
ny 1t,to permit or debar, or any way hinder him in, the 
Enjoyment of ic. Now ſuch are the Motions and O- 


, perations of the Soul; They are born and bred within 


us, and owing ſolely to our own Judgment, and our 
own Choice for indeed, it is not poflible for any thing 


— r———_ 


* Afſe4:ons.] This is the moſt convenient Rendring I could 
think of, for the Greek 6gywai ; which though the Latin Imperrs 
may doright to, yet I quettion whether any Engliſh Word will ful- 
ly expreſsit: Ifany, this of 4ffe&zom, which yet Ido not fo nicely 
confine my ſelf to in this Tranſlation, as not to render it by Para- 
phraſe in ſome Places. But I muſt own, that in the midſt of my 
Doubts, what to expreſs it by generally, the Authority of our Lear- 
ned Ga-aker in his Latin, and of Meric Caſaub. in his Engliſh 
Tranſlation of Antonin, very much prevailed with me, who have 
both choſen this ExpreſTion ſor it in that Paſſage, which ſeems ve- 
ry pertinent and directing to this purpoſe. Leb, INT. Se. XVI 
ESut, $US Neg. owe] Or aivnor, dvyvs eguai, vs ryan 

Lite Af cc ; Calaub, dffections, 
without 
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with Simplicius's Comment. g 
without us to determine our Choice : The O4jet# of 
our Choice, *tis confeſt, is very often ſomething with- 
out us ; but the A# of it, and the Motions toward it, 
are entirely our own,and within us, Suth,for inſtance, 
are the particular Opinions we entertain,and the Judg- 
ments we make of Things ; as, that Riches, or Death, 
or the like, are things in their own Nature, Good, or 
Evil, or Indifferent; And, though we are often indu- 
ced, to take up this or that particular Opinion upon 
Truſt, and upon the Credit we give to what we hear 
other People ſay of it; yet is not their Authority, or 
their Perſuaſion, of ſuch abſolute efficacy, as that the 
Opinion ſhould not ſtill be our own, For at this rate, 
we ſhould make our ſelves as ſenſeleſs Creatures as Par- 
rots, who when they call for a Cupof Sack, know not 
what they ſay. If we be allowed then to think at all, 
the Opinion muſt be our own Act and Deed ; occaſi- 
on'd, 'tis true, ſometimes by things without us, and re- 
commended and conveyed to us by the Inſtructions 
and Arguments of others ; but not infuſed ſo Mecha- 
nically, as that we ſhould be purely paſſive in the caſe. 
Thus again ; The ObjeR; that moves our Aﬀettion, 
is without us, but the Aﬀetion it[elf is excited, and a- 
riſes, within us. For there 1s a great difference obſer- 
vable, between the Internal Motion of the Mind, and 
the External Motive or Inducementto ic. This Mo- 
tion is not like that of Men thruſt forward by another, 
forcibly and againſt their Wills, but ſuch a one, as 
whzn we move our own Bodies, by our own Strength, 
and of our own Accord, | 
The Caſe is the ſame with our Defires 3 by which 

the Soul does (as it were) put her ſelf forward, and go 
in purſuit of the thing defired ; and fo likewiſe with 
our Averſions too, which are but a kind of turning a- 
ſide, or running away, to avoid the Objz& that pro- 
vokes them. 

' Now it is ſufficiently manifeſt, that of all theſe, the 
Firſt in order of Nature muſt bes Opinion ; by wich 
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IO Epictetus's Morals Chap. I, 


T underſtand fuch a Knowledge or Judgment of things, 
as 5 grounded upon Keaſon,and worthy the Charatter 
of a Man. When this Opinion relates to any real or 
ſeeming Good*or Evil, which we apprehend our ſelves 
to be concern'd in, then it preſently excites either De- 
fire or Averſion ; and, purſuantto either of thele, the 
proper Aﬀecions or Motions of the Soul. For the 
Good mult needs be defired, before the Soul be affe- 
Red with it, or move towards it ; and the Evil muſt be 
diſapproved, before ſhe flee from it. Though indeed 
the Stoicks have advanced a contrary Method, and re- 
preſented the Aﬀections, by which the Soul is carried 
roor from #s ObjeR, as1t they were antecedent to 
Deſire and Averſion ; thus confidering theſe Aﬀecti- 
ons, as the beginnings and immediate Caules of thoſe 
Deſires and Averſions in the Soul. 

But after all, the Brutiſh Inclinations, ſuch particu- 
tarly as Anger and Senſual Appetite, are ſo much of a 
piece with the Body, fo cloſely and manifeſtly inter- 
woyen with the Blood and Animal Spirits, that they 
ſeem to grow from the particular Complexions and 
Conſtitutions of Men. So that theſe muſt of neceflity 
derive their Motion from an External Cauſe in great 
meaſure, and cannot be perfetly at their own diſpo- 
{al, nor under the abſolute maſtery of the Perſons thus 
defiring, &c. though they are begun too, and proceed 
Originally, from within. And notonly fo, but the Ra- 
tional Soul itlelt, when ſubdued by the Body, and the 
brutiſh impulſes of Senſe, does in a great degree dege- 
nerate into Machine, 15 violently agitated, drawn and 
managed at pleaſure, and loſes much of its native li- 
berty and power, But when it acts tn agreement with 
Nature and Reaſon, it maintains an abſolute freedom, 
and movesonly by an Internal Principle of its own. In 
2 Mind thus regularly diſpoled, it is very eafie to dif- 
cernhow much we have in our own Power; though 
in the former inſtance of a diſorderly Mind, the caſe 
be ſomswhar intricate and perplexzd. But howeve:, 
in 


with Simplicius's Comment. Is 
in order to a more exa&t underſtanding of the whole 
Matter, both what this Liberty and Power is, and 
what Objeds it extends to; as alſo, to ſhew, that all 
the Happineſs and Miſery of a Man's Life, depends 
upon the uſe or the abuſe of this Liberty; I will crace 
the thing up to its firſt Cauſe, and examine the whole 
matter particularly. 

The Source and Original of all things is Good ; for 
indeed,that muſt needs be both the Cauſe, and Begin- 
ning, and the End and Conſummate Perfe&tion of 
all, in which all Defires Centre, and to which all 


2 things naturally tend, Now this Good forms and pro- 
# duces all things out of its own fulneſs, both the moſt 


excellent, the middle fort, and the laſt and loweſt 
rank of Beings. The Firſt and moſt excellent, bear 
the cloſeſt affinity to itſelf, are of a piece with it, (as it 
were) and expreſs Images of it. Thus one Good Being 
produces many Good Beings ; one fimple and uncom- 
pounded Being, Independent and Supream, produces 


{ many other ſimple Beings like itſelf ; one Principle 


# produces many Principles: And this One, this Simple 
# Being, this Principle, and this Good, are but ſo many 
© ſeveral Names for God, whois before all things, and 


2] 
3 
- 


the cauſe of all things. 
Now whateveris Firſt, muſt of neceflity be the Pu- 


7 reſtand moſt ſimple Being; for all compounded Things 
3? and Numbers, are after the Simple, and Unites, in or- 


der of Nature, and inferior tothem in Dignity. And 
all Compounds, and Things not Good, do delice the 


2 Good, as ſomething above, and better than, themſelves. 
3 And whatever 15 not ſelt-exiſtent, muſt have received 
2 its Being from ſomething elſe. So that the Firſt Prin- 


ciple, and Original Cauſe, muſt have all Abſolute and 


T Infinite Power; the Excellence of which conſiſts, and 
2 its Exuberance 1s ſeen, in the ProduRtion of all things 


from itſelf, and in giving to thoſe that reſemble its own 
Perfe&ions, the Precedence before others, that bear 


2 no ſuch Reſemblance to it, And hence it is, that One 


com- 
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12 EpiQtetus's Morals Chap. 1, q 
common Principle produces many Principles , many |2 in 
Simple Beings, many Goodneſles, 1unmedaately from it- i he 
ſelf, and its own fulneſs. 4 
Thus all Beings, which are diſtinguiſhed from one 3 
another, by their own peculiar Differences, and mul- | 
tiplied into ſeveral Species, according to the particular # 
Forms and Circumſtances in which they differ, are yet ® 
each of them reducible to One Principle, more pro- 
perly their own. All things Beautiful and Lovely (for #7 
inſtance ) of what kind foever that Lovelineſs and Þ 


Un 


Beauty be, or what Obje& ſoever it belong to, whether þ th 


Bodies or Souls, are yet derived from one common #2 ca 
Source of Beauty and Gracefulneſls. "bi 
The caſe isthe ſame with all manner of Congruities, | gr 
and all Truths, and all Principles; for thele, fo far}* © 
forth as they are Principles and Originals to other |* 
things, do exactly agree ; andare of the ſame Nature? 
with that primary Goodneſs, and original Truth, and 
firſt Principle of all ; Allowing only for ſome Abate- 
ments, and taking that Agreement in ſich Proportions, 
as the capacity of thele derived and ſecondary Cauſe; Þ 
will admit. For the ſame relation, which that firſt 
Univerſal Principle bears to all Beings in general, the 
ſame does cach ot theſe Subordinate Principles bear to 
the ſeveral Species and Individuals contained under i, 
and partaking of the Property peculiar to it, For e-|! 
very Species, which is diltinguiſhed from thereſt by aF* E 
peculiardifterence of 115 own, mult needs have a ten-}; cj 
dency to, and terminate in, its proper Principle, from | ti 
whence one and the ſame Form is reflected down up- #3 c 
on all che particular Kinds and Creatures comprehen- {3 h 
ded under it. \ 
Thus an Unit 1s the Foundation of all Numbers,and Þ* is 
a {ingle Caule 1s th: Or121nal of ail Properties, un this þ p 
valt Variety of Beings. So that all partial and ſubor- © * t, 
dinate Caules do really ſubl:ſt, and are contained, in 2 t1 
the firſt and univerſal one; and this, not locally of ©: x 
numerically, but eſlcatially and ve:tuaily; as the Parts * a 
in 


L. | with Simplicius's Comment. 3 


W | q in the Whole, as Generals in a Singular, and as Num- 
It- : bers in an Unit. Forthis indeed is itſelf All, Above 


27 and Before All; and out of One Principle many Prin- 
2 ciples grow, and in One Common Good many Good- 
& nefſes fubliſt and dwell. 
ar | Nor is this Principle a limited or particular one (as 
7 for inſtance, a Principle of Beauty, or Gracefulneſs, 
0- i or Goodneſs, or Truth.) as each of the reſt are ; but 
2 ſimply and univerſally a Principle or Cauſe; a Princi- 
7 ple not only of Species and Beings, but even of all o- 
er þ ther Principles too. For, the Property of a Principle 
On | cannot take its Riſe from Particulars, and from Many, 
©? but muſt center at laſt in an Unit; and that One is the 
2} great Original of All, the firſt Beginning, and Cauſe 
7 of Cauſes. 
? Now thefirſt and immediate Productions of this firſt 
: Origin! Good, are of the ſame Kind and Nature with 
* itlelt; They retain their Native Goodneſs, and, like 
- that from whencethey ſpring, are fixed and unchan- 
 geable, rooted and confirmed in the ſame Happineſs; 
| they ſtand inneed of no additional Good from abroad, 
* but are themſelves naturally and effentially Good and 
© Happy, Now all other Beings, whoſe Deſcent from 
| that One original Good is more remote, and who de- 
| rivethemſelves from that Firſt, and theſe Secondary 
1 Cauſes in ConjunRion, loſe that Perte&ion of being 
** Efſentially Good, and enjoy what they have by parti- 
n- |: cipation only. Fixed indeed they are in God's Efſen- 
Mm þ2 tial Goodnels, and therefore he continually communi- 
p- 3 cates it to them. But the laſt and loweſt fore which 
N- |] have no power of atting or moving themſelves, (as 
2 Bodies for Example) As their Exiſtence, and Motion, 
nd Þ is ſomething from without, and what themſelves are 
his þ purely paflive in; ſo likewile 1s all their Good owing 
oſ- #* to ſomething without ther too. And, that their Mo- 
it 2 tion and Exiſtence 15 from withour, 15 plain, becauſe 
of ©} they have no diſczrning or governing Faculty ; they 
ts * are ſubje& to perpetual change and diviſion, and con» 
In ſequenely 
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14 Epictetus's Morals Chap. [, : 
ſequently cannot be preſent tothemſelves in every part | 
fo as to be all in all , or produce themſelves entire at MF 
once: Nor havethey any power of moving themſelves, « 
as being intheir own Nature void of Spirit and Lite But BY >; 
now there is a middle ſtate between theſe Extremes, a WM > 
fort of Beings inferior to that fixed immutable nature M , 
U 
t 
I 
t 


which is always conſiſtent with itſelf , and yet ſuper 
or tothe Loweſt and Mechanical fort. And theſe are 
moved, yet notin the ſame manner with Bodies, by a 
Motion imprefled upon them from ſomething elſe, but 4 ; 
by one internal and purely theirs: And in this capa- R$ 
City are Souls, Maſters of their own, and the Body's$- 
motion to which they are united. For whichreaſon, 3 | 
we call all thoſe Bodies, that are ſet into motion by a? >» 
principle from within, Animate; and thoſe that haveſ® ] 
none, but what proceed from ſomething without, Is F7 4 
animate Bodies, | t 
Sothen the Soul gives motion both to itſelf, and toÞ? | 
the Body ; for if it received its own motion from 
ſomething without, and after that put the Body intoÞ® y 
motion, this motion of the Body could not, with any 
propriety of Speech, be imputed to the Soul, but would F 
be wholly owing to that which firſt moved the Soul. 
Now this tree Being is beneath che fix*'d and unchange-F® 
able Goodneſs, and enjoys its Good by participation Þ? 
1 

: 


only, and fo 15 carried towards it ; but this is done by Þ* 
no Forein Force, but by its own Spontaneous AR, its Þ 
own [nclinations and Deſires. For Inclinations, and | 
Deſires, and AﬀeRions, and Choice, are Motion: F 
proper toSouls, and entirely their own. 
Now of theſe, the Firft and Beſt, being the immedi- © 
ate production of things Effenrially and in their own © 
nature good, though with this abatement, that they |* 
are not lo themſelves, but only are defirous of Good: |: 
yertthey bear ſo neara Relation to them, that they de: |: 
freicwith anatucal and unchangeable Aﬀecion; thei: 
Che:ce is ever uniform and conliſtent, determined to 
the good part, and never perverted tothe worſe, And, 
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with Simplicius's Comment. 15 
if by Choice we mean the preferring of one thing be- 
fore another, they can ſcarce be allowed to have any, 
unleſs you will call it ſo, becauſe they ever take the 
chiefeſt and moſt perfe& Good. But the Souls of Men 
are ſocontrived, as to link together, into one Perſon, 
a Heavenly and an Earthly Nature, and conſequently 
muſt be capable of inclining to both f1des, of foaring 
upwards, or ſinking downwards. When they make 
the former their conſtant care, their Deſires and their 
Determinations are uniform and irec, and above Con- 
tradition; but when they loſe this power, all is inver- 
ted and out of courſe, becauſe they employ themſelves 
wholly upon purſuing mean ends, and only afte& low 
Actions 3 whereas Nature hath qualified them tor the 
animating and moving of Bodies inanimate and pure- 
ly paflive, and for governing thoſe things, wbich are 
incapable of procuring or partaking of any Good by 
their own Ae; and hath given them a power, not on- 
ly of ating as they pleaſe themſelves, but of putting 
other things into action at pleaſure too, which other- 


; wiſe are not capable of any ſuch thing, 


Now, when the Soul hath converſed too familiarly, 


; and addicted herſelf roo much to Temporal and Cor- 


ruptible things, ſuch as have but a periſhing and tran- 
ſitory Good 1n them ; her Choice 15 no longer above 
ContradiRion, but attended with many Struggles and 
ſtrong Oppolitions 3 'tis direted ſtil! indeed to Objeats 
eligible and good; but then this is ſometimes a real 
Good, and ſometimes atreacherous and deceitful one, 
which upon the acount of ſome Pleaſure attending it, 
prevails upon us. And becauſe this 15 moſt certain, 
that true good is always attended with true Pleaſure, 
hence it is, that, wherever the Soul diſcovers the leaſt 
ſhadow of this, ſhe catches at it greedily, without ſtay- 
ing toconſider of what kind the Pleaſure is ; whether 
real and agreeable to that Good which is truly fo, or 
whether 1t be falſe, and only carries a countertent face 
of Good;never recolleRing neither,that ic is _— 
attendec 
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i6 Epictetus's Morals Chap. I. 


attended with many Troubles, and great Uneaſineſſes, 
and would not be Pleaſure, without theſe to introduce 


and recommend it to us. For he that takes pleaſure | 


in cating, would have none, if he had not firſt been 
Hungry ; nor would Drinking give a Man any, but 
for the Thirſt that afflited him before. Thus Unea- 


ſfinefs and Pain are the conſtant Attendants of Plea- © 


ſure, and ever mingled with it : Sothat if you ſuppoſe 
any Pleaſure in Drinking, you ſhall find, that it comes 
from ſome remains of Thirſt; for the Pleaſure laſts no 
longer, than while the pain continues with it. So long 


as we are Hungry,or Dry,or Cold,or the like,the Meat, 


and Drink,and Fire,that allay theſe uneafineſles,are a- 
greeable to us; but when once the Senſe of thoſe Pains 
ceaſes, we quickly grow weary, and have too much 
ofthem: And what before gave ſatisfaction and relief, 


ſoon becomes our loathing and averſion, and is itſelf 


a pain to us. Thus alſo the Men, who ſufter them- 
{elves to be carried away into inordinate and extrava- 
gant Enjoyments, and make Pleaſure the only End 
and Buſineſs of their Lives, generally undergo a great 
deal of trouble and uneafineſs along with it. 

Now the choice of this pleaſant treacherous Good is 


the cauſe of all onr Faults ; as, on the contrary, the F- 
Choice of true ſubſtantial Good 1s the Foundation of 


all our Vertues. And indeed all the Good and Evil of 
our whole Lives, the Happineſs and Miſery of them, 


depend upon this freedom of Will, and Power of 


Choice in us. For when the Will is diſingaged, when 
:t proceeds from a free principle,and its determinations 
are properly the acts of that Rational Soul, of which 


our very Eſſence and Nature conſiſts, then it 1s dire- | 


Red to ObjeRs truly Eligible and Good. And for this 
reaſon, Vertue, which is1ts proper Happineſs and Per- 
fetion 15 called in Greek, * Agimi, &&c. 


yr __ 


E —_— 
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Af, 


* *Ajper?. Name which hath great affinity to a Word | 


that ſ1gnihes Eligible, not only becauſe Ver- 
tus is properly the Obje&, but alſo, becauſe it is the 


effect 


LS, 


' commendable. 
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mith Simplicius's Comment. 17 


effe& of our own Choice. But when the Will a&s 
in compliance with the brutiſh Appetites and Inclina- 
tions, and propoſes their Enjoyments to it elf as its 
own Happineſs; then it makes an ill Choice, and 
fhxes upon counterfeit Good inſtead cf erue: So thac 


& all this Freedom and Choice i; in our own diſpoſal. 


For the Opinions and Aﬀettions of the Soul, 1t3 In- 
clinations and Averfions, are but ſo mativ Steps to- 
{ wards Choice; and all terminate 1n that ar lait : 
and theſe are properly the motions of the Mind 
arifing from within, and not from any violent 1m- 


2 Maſters of all theſe chings. 


This 1s the very Reaſon, why the Lawsof God 
and Man, and the Judgment of all Wiſs Men, make 


\ pulſes from without us. So that we our elves are 
1 
[ 


; our own Freedom and Choice, the Standard co mea- 
£7 ſure our Actions by. They look upon the Intention, 
{ as a thing abſolutely in our own power, ana pro- 


nounce of our Vices and our Vertuzs, according to 


; this, and not according to the quality of cur Actions 


themſ2zlves. For they are not ablolutcly ours, but 
are ſpecified and diftingumiſhed, become tormaliy 
good or evil, by our own Will, and our own Choice. 
The action of Killing, is always the ſame, conhide- 


' red ſtrictly in it felt ; but when this ation is 1nvolun- 
| tary, 1t 15 excuſed and pardoned, becauie in ſuch 
| caſes it 15 not properly ours, nor in our own power 2 


Nay, when done in a juſt Cauſe, or in a legal way, 
it is not only excuſed, but applauded and highly 
So that the formal Good or Evil of 
our A&ions, does not depend upon the Actions them- 


2 ſelves, butupon the Intention, the Choice, the Free- 
! dom and Power, which we have 1n theny, and which 
| give them their moral Qualities accorcingiy, 


By all this it appears, that Ep:iterzes rook the right 


Method, when he began his Inftructions with this 


conlideration of things within our orvn power; and 
advifed us to make « the general mls of all our Con- 
bd '*: dudt 2 
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dud; fince all the Excellency, and all the Diſhoneſty 
of our Actions, all the Happinels and all the Mifery 
of our Lives, depends upon it. But, when he ſays 
in general Terms, That all things may be diſtinguiſhed 
into Two ſorts, ſome that are, and ſome that are not in 
our own power 3 we muſt not ſo underſtand him, as 
if all things whatſoever were meant by it, but only 
ſuch as are within us, or any way concern us, For 
at that rate, there would be no proportion at all 
betwixt the Two oppoſite Parts, which ought to 
be obſerved, and is neceſſary to make a juſt Divih- 
on. And this Proportion, I ſay, would be quite 
loſt, if all things whatſoever, both thoſe that are 
contained in the World, and thoſe that are above, 
and out of the World, were ſet in oppoſition to 
the few in compariſon, that are within our own 
power. 

But now, in regard ſome People quarrel with this 


Diſtinion, even when limited in the moſt cautious 


manner that can be, and will allow us to have no- 


thing at all in our power: And among theſe, Some 
aſſerc, that all our Actions, Appetites, and Paſlions, 
proceed from Neceflity, and not from Choice; and 
Others make us hke Stones put into motion, that 
at mechanically, by chance, and without any pur: 
poſs or deſign at all; tho what hath been ſaid al. 
ready, upon our natural Power, and the Place which 


our Choice and Free-Will hath, and the Neceflity ; 


that ſoit muſt be, might ſuffice; vet perhaps it may 
not be amiſs to conitder the ObjzRions of thoſe 
Men, who would rob us of this Liberty and Power, 
and toretute them particularly. 

Now, it by this mechanical and forced fort cf 


4 


Acton, without purpoſe, and by pure chance, thev 


tend to lay, tnat we propole to our {cives no end 
2t all in what we do, 1t1sby no means trues or if it 
would had in ſeme caſes, yet it 3s evident, there are 
veiy many initances, in which it will not. For all 
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with Simplicius's Comment, 19 


Arts and Sciences, nay, all Natures and Beings, have 
conſtantly ſome particular aim and end fixed tothem; 
to which they dire& their Endeavours perpetually, 
make every a&ion in ſome degree ſubſervient., And 
it may be ſaid in general, That there is no one A&, 
no one Motion, of any Living Creature in the whole 
World, but 1s performed out of a proſpect of ſome 
real, or at leaſt ſome ſeeming Good : Even where 
the Object is Evil, this Obſervation holds; for the 
avoiding that Evil 1s for the attaining ſume Good, 
and for the advantage we may find efcaping from 
It, 
Bat if this ating by Chance, and without any 
Purpoſe, be ſo underſtood, that what we delire, may 
prove impolſlible to be compalled, or incapable of 
anſwering our end, or hurtlul when we have attained 
it, ( as we ſay ſometimes that a Man took a Medicine 
without any thought, or to no purpoſe, which did 
him no good, © or perhaps did him harm: ) Neither 
does this Senſe deſtroy our, Free Will. For we main- 
tain, that thoſe Defiresand Avertions, are in our 
Power, which concern not only things that may be 
attained, and turn to our Beneht when they are ſo; 
but thoſe too which cannot, and which are prejudi- 
cial to us when we have them. And for this Reaſon 
we affirm, thac our Errors and our Vices, are as truly 
the effets of this Liberty and Choice, as our greateſt 
Vertues themſelves are. 

Thoſe who pretend, that our Opinions and De» 
fires, and generally ſpeaking, all our Choices and 
Intentions, are neceſſarv, and not at our own Dil- 
poſal, as proceeding from Motives without us, and 
not beginning of our own accord within us, argue 
for their Opinion ſeveral ways. 

Some of them maics the Wants of Humane 
Nature, the ground of this Necefliry; tor we all 
know, that a Man in extrenuty of Hunger, or 
Thirſt, or Cold, defires Meat, and Drink, and 

C2 Warmth, 
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Warmth, whether he will or no; and a Perſon upon 
'a Sick Bed cannot help defiring Health and Eaſe. 

Some lay all upon the nature of the thing it ſelf, 
which 1s the Obje&t of our Opinion, or Delire, or 
Averfion ; and contend, that this excites our Paſſions, 
and affects our Minds, by its own Power and Evi- 
dence, whether we are conſenting to it, or not. 
Who 1s there, for inſtance, that hath attained to the 
leaſt knowledg in Arithmetick, and does not readily 
allow, and firmly believe, that twice Two make Four ? 
And which way ſhall we call ſuch an Opinion as 
this, the etfe&t of Freedom and Choice, and not 
rather of abſolute Conſtraint, becauſe ariſing from 
the evidence of the thing aflented ro, and the 1m- 
poſlibility of its being otherwiſe? So again, when a 
Man hath entertain'd a Notion of any Goodneſs or 
Excellence, when he apprehends a thing to be' Love- 
ly, or Prohtable, or the dire& contrary ; does he 
not forthwith naturally defire the one fort, and de- 
cline the other ? For the hgſt Philoſophers are agreed, 
that the Obj2& of our, D&hre, and the Final cauſe, 
are the firſt Motives, ahd that which ſets all the reſt 
on work: and it this be true, how ſhall we. chalk 
lenge that as our own Ac and Deed, which is fo 
abſolutely the effe&t of Conſtraint and Neceſlity, 
impoſed by the nature and quality of things without 
us, that ſtir our Aﬀections accordingly, without any 
Diſpoſal or Conſent ot ours 2 

Others rather think, that the Diſpoſition of the 
Perſon defigning is the caule of all this neceflity ; for 
this, ſay they, ruſt needs be wrought upon, accor: 
ging as it ſtands inclined; Nor is it in ones own 
Choice, whether he will defire thoſe things or not, 
which Is own Nature, and Temper, and Cuſtom, 
ſtrongly determine him to. Thus the Temperate 
Perion finds in himſelt an habitual defire of ſuch 


P.Gtons, and {i:ch Converſation, as are agreeable to 


8:0 Vertce of Teniperance; and the Intemperate 15 
no 
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no leſs fond of all occafions to exerciſe his Extrava- 
gance. Thus the Deſigns of them both are fixed, 
c and it is not in their power to alter them. For ſome 
- we lee plainly, who are angry at themſelves, con- 
demn their own Delires, and wiſh with all their 
Souls, that they could reſtrain and fibdue thern, 
yet find their Habits and Cuſtoms fo violent 214 pre- 
vailing, that they are hurried on, and thruſt forward, 

>ſo many Engines, and feel and lament the force 
whish they cannot reſiſt, when Objects which are 
agreeable to their Inclinations, ſuch as by cuſtom 
are become familiar and natural to them, offer them- 


w ſelves. By the {ame reaſon, a Skilful and Judicious 
i Man, will give a right Judgment of things, and en» 
a tertain true Opinions of them; and the Ignorantand 
_ Unlearned, will have falſe and miſtaken Notions. 
yo For it cannot agree with the Character of a Wile 
« [4 Man, totake up with an Error; nor with that of 


» & an Ignorant one, to find out the Truch : Bur it 
1 I ſtands to great Reaſon, that the Ignorant one 
* BÞ ſhould afſent to a Falſhood, and the Skilful and 
& & Learned ſhould rezet it. And yet, if theſe things 
were entirely at ones own diſpoſal, this would not 
CG & be. For the Ignorant Man would never prefer 
Falſhood before Truth, 1f he could help it 3 and the 


- Wiſe Man, if we ſhould allow him to aſſent to Truth, 
y meerly by virtue of his own Free will, might alſo be 

allowed to take up falſe Opinions, 1t you do but ſup- 
\- 8 poſe his Will co incline him that way too. But this, 
yr 8 they tell you, cannot be, for it is with the Under- 
_ ſtanding, and the Objects about which it 1s employed, 
n a5 we find it with the Senſes of the Body, and lentible 
. Objeas; where it 15 1mpollible to have things appre- 
| hended otherwiſe than they repreſent themſelves, un- 
.- {8 [fs we ſuppoſe ſome weaknels or detet in the Organs, 


+ BW which ſhould apprehend and repreſent them to us. 

| Theſe are the Cavils commonly made uſe of a- 
Z gainlt Free-will, though 1ndezd a great many Men 
C 2 inhft 
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2.2 Epicterus's Morals Chap. 1. 


inſiſt upon one more, and fancy, that there is a Fa- 
tality in the Motion and Poſition of the Heavens, 
which influences, not only all other things, but even 
our very Deſires and Inclinations too, determines 
ns in the Opinions we ſhall eſpoufe, and the Choices 
we ſhall mak?s. And in confirmation of this Argu- 
ment, they produce the Predictions of Aſtrologers, 
who, upon calculating Men's Nativity, and finding 
what Planer each Perſon is born under, take upon 
them to pronounce very peremptorily, that ſuch a 
one ſhall bz a Voluptuous Perſon, a Second, Cove- 
tous, a Third, a Lover of Learning and Wiſdom ; 
and thus declare beforehand, the Inclinations and 
Defires, which in the whole courſe of their Lives 
{hall afterwards be diſcovered by their Behaviour and 
Converſation; Now theſes Men could never ſay 
true, nor deſcribe ſuch Tempers and Practices fo ex- 
actly as they do, if there were not ſome Conſtella- 
tion, ſome facal over-ruling Influence, that enforces 
theie particular Inclinations and Appetites, and puts 
it palt Men's pawer to change or conquer them. 
And it any ſuch Fataluy there be, how abſurd is it 
to precend to a power of regulating and determining 
our own Delires, and fixing them upon what Ob- 
jeRs we pleaſe, when we are abſolutely and irrevo- 
cably ſtaked down to this or that particular Object 
beforehand, and muſt defire and purſue it, whether 
we will or no? This I think, 15the Sum of all thoſe 
ObjeQions, that uſe to be urged againſt that Liberty 
we protels to allert, and the power of diſpoſing our 
Deures and our Averſions, the Reſolutions we take, 
and the 4ctions we do, as we {ec fit our ſelves, 

Now in an{wer to the Firſt of theſe, which made 
our Wants the Foundation of that Neceſlity and 
Conſtraint they pretend; we may reply, that, if this 
were true, then Want would always create Deſire : 
But this it does not do» Por there are many things, 


and particularly Inanimate Creatures, that are often- 
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with Simplicius's Comment. 23 


times in great want of ſame Quality or otkerz Heat, 
or Cold, or Drought, or Moiſture, and yet they 
never defire what they ſtand ſo much in need of ; 
and the reaſon is plain, becauſe their Nature is not 
capable of Defire: For, in order to Defiring, it 15 
neceſſary both to have a Senſe of the thing defired, 
and to be moved by that Senſe : from whence it 15 
plain, that Want does not always infuſe, nor infer 
Dehire. 

But the Creatures which are endued with a fa- 
culty of defiring, when'they feel themſelves in want, 
do then exert Deſire, in order to the Rehet of the 
Wants they feel. 

Thus (to illuſtrate the Thing by a familiar Inſtance) 


Itching diſpoſes us to Scratch, and upon a Senle of 


the Uneaflineſs it gives us, the Hands apply them- 
ſelves to the Reliet we want, but yet this Itching 
does not give us the Hands we ſcratch with : Nor is 
it tiue, that the Neceſflities of Humane Life have 1n- 
vented the Arts and Trades that are made uſe of for 
the Support of it; for it 15 the Mind of Man, which 
invented them, ſaw the Need there was of them, and 
took Occaſion from thence to ſeek out this Relief. 
For all Deſire is a Motion of the Soul deſiring, born 
and begun within, and exerted by the Soul, when 
called out by any deſirable Obje&t ; bur ic is by no 
means infuſed into the Soul from without. Now the 
Irrational Life of Brute Beaſts, being wholly corpo- 
real, and having, 1n truth, lit]? or nothing but what 
is Matter and Body belonging to it, is troubled with 
no difference or diſtraction of Delires, hath no 
Wants, except thoſe rclating to the Body, to ſup- 
ply ; and conſequently, but one ſo;t of Defires to 
exert» And this conſtant Unitormity 1n their caſe, 
makes us think them the Effet, not of Liberty, but 
Neceflity. 

But now, the rational Soul of Man, being placed, 
25 I ſaid before, in a middle Station, may be cont;- 
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2.4 Epictetus's Morals Chap. I. 


dered in a threefold Capacity and Diſpohtion; 
One, that inclines 1t to the worlt part, that 1s, the 
Bodily and Brutiſh ; a Second, that regards its own 
ſcif; and a Third, that better and more excel- 
lenc part above it : fo that here may be a threefold 
Converſation, a threefold Want, and a threeſfold 
Detire. Now when it gives it ſelf tamely up to che 
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Conditions, without Difficulcy or Oppolition, 

the Power a::? Liberty of the Soul conſiſts 

his; that, wherezs Nature hath made her ca- 

> of Declircs of ſeveral Qualities, ſome of a 
ard more excecileut kind, and others of a 

2nd more vile, ſhe can is far diſpoſ: of her 

, as to x npon Eitherthe one or the othet of thele 
forts ; which yet is dorie with this Diiterence, that by 
ging the worlke her Facuitics ars enfeebled and 
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deb+ied, and by foliowing the better they are exalted 
and conhrmed ;. tvr the Choice of thele 15 indeed 
truly and properly Choice, And hence we lee it 
often happens, that when the Budy finds it felt low 
and empty, and requires Meat, or lome other Suſte- 
Pance, the Miind 1t2ps 1n and counter mands this De» 
tre with another over ruling one of Falting or Ab- 
{tzmioulneſs; and this too taken up poſlibly upon 
jome Religious Account,or in Obedience to lome Law, 
QT Perhaps, mncicy mn point of Pi LdCNCE, as thinking 
it better upon its 0wnN Account, or more conducing 
to the Health of the Body. Now I think no body 
can {ay, but che Mind, m ſuch a Caſe, might, i 
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had ſo pleaſed, have complied with thoſe firſt Defires, 
25 indeed we find the Generality of People do upon 
theſe Occalions ; but you ſee it exerted another op- 
polxe Deſire, and proſecuted that as the greater 
Good, and fo more eligible of the ewo : So that Eps- 
#etws , looking upon the Soul as endued with Rea- 
ſon, might upon this Account very juſtly ſay, that 
ſhe had 1t in her Power to qualihe her Delires, and 
to place them upon ſuch or ſuch Objects, as the ſaw 
Cauſe. : 

The next Obje&ion, that tells us, The Objz& ot 
Defire neceſſarily excites the Soul to a Dethire of it, 
muſt be acknowledg'd to have a great deal of Truth 
in it, but yet not ſo much as the Perſons who urge ir 
imagine: For, the Obje&t does not move the Scul to 
Deiire forcibly and mechanically, but by propoling 
iclelf, as fomething ft to beembraced, and thus ca]- 
ling forth thoſe Powers of the Soul into Action, which 
Nature hath qualified to meet and to receive it. Juſt 
as the ſenhble Obje&t does not infuſe the Faculty of 
Senſation intothe Perſon who receives its [mpreflions, 
nor draws him by violence to itſelt; but only preſents 
irſelf rothe Eye, in ſuch Proportions as are proper for 
uniting with that Organ of Senſe, which was or- 
dained by Nature, and fitted for that Union. And 
ſothe Objz& of Deſire preſents its Convenience and 
Fitneſs to the Soul, and this invites ſuch Monons, as 
Nature hath provided proper for this Purpole. Thus 
;ie muſt needs be, becauſe we (ze, that, when defirable 
Obje&s offer themſelves, ſome People are, and others 
are not, aftz&ted with them $5 whereas, it the Obj2&t 
were endued with ſuch Ethcacy and Power, as periect- 
lyto conſtrain the Perſon defiring, and the Motion of 
the Mind were neceſſarily impretied by ut, 1 muſt 
needs follow, that upon ſuch Occations every one 
mult be affteted with it, chough perhaps not every 
one in the ſame Degree. And, in truth, ſuch an 
Opzration upon the Mind, would not be De:{:re, bu: 
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a violent Impulſe, or forcible AttraQion, ſuch as we 
ſee when one Body 1s thruſt forward, or dragged a- 
long by another, For Defire is a kind of Expanſion 
in the Mind, a moving forwards toward the Phing 
deſired, without any local Motion 1n the Perſon de- 
firing; ſuch as we may reſemble to a Man's {tretching 
out his Hands to meer or embrace one, while the reſt 
of his Body 151n no Motion: So that Defire is a Mo- 
tion begun originally, and proceeding from within ; 
as are allo our Opinions, and the other Things men- 
tioned here by Epiftetws. 

This Motion, indeed, is ſometimes what it ought 
to be, and is duly proportioned to the Nature of the 
Thing which we defire or conceive of : And ſome. 
times 1t 15 miſtaken and very different from it, when 
we are inclined to ſomething, which to us appears 
very defirable, but is really what ſhould rather provoke 
our Averſion. When it ſhews us a gaudy Out-fide to 
invite our Deſire, and hath a great deal of hidden E. 
vil within, which all the while lies concealed, under 
ſome Advantage, which the Idea of this Object flat- 
ters us with. Thus the Thict is carried away with an 
Idea of Gain and Riches, as a defirable Thing; and 
this keeps him from conſidering, or having any dread 
at all, ot that horrible Evil, which hes ſheltered under 
this Gain, that defiles his Soul, and taints it with In: 
juſtice. And then, as for any Apprehenlions of Nil: 
covery, and Impriſonment, and Punihment, which 
are the only Calamities fo wicked a Wretch fears; The 
exceſſive Eagerneſs of his Deſire utterly overlooks 
and ſtifles all theſe; for he preſently repreſents to | 
himſelt, what a World of Men do ſuch Things, and | 
yet are never found out. Now thus much 15 plainly 
in our Power, to examine this Obje& of cur Detire 
more nicely z and to ini/orm our {clves well, whether 
it be a real Good and woreh our purſuing 3 or whether i 
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it only cheat vs with a fair Out-fide and countertett 


Appearance of Good; as, particularly, inthe Inſtance | 
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of Gain juſt now mentioned. Nay, we may go ſome- 
thing farther yet ; for, we may correct and regulate 
our Defires, may bring them to fix upon ſuch Objects 
only as are truly deſirable, and teach them not to be 
impoſed upon with falſe Appearances. 

We are told again, That our Defires and our Op1- 
nions are carried to their proper Obje& with as 1n- 
vincible a Neceflity, as a Stone or Clod of Earth 1s 
carried downwards ; and conſequently, that Nature 
hath left us nothing in our own Power : Nor have we 
any more reaſon to conclude, that we are tree to 
think, or to deſire, after this or that manner, when 
we ſee our Aſſent and Appetite always moved by the 
Credibility or the Deſirableneſs of cheir Objects, than 
we have to ſuppoſe that a Stone can aſcend, when we 
never ſee it do ſo, 

Now to this it may be replied, that there is a two- 
fold Neceflity, the one abſolutely deſtructive of Free- 
Will, the other very conſiſtent with it. That kind 
of Neceflity which proceeds from any Things without 
us, does indeed take away all Liberty and Choice; tor 
no Man can be ſaid to ad freely, when he is compel- 
led by any other external Cauſe, to do a Thing, or 
to leave 1t undone. But then there 1s another ſort of 
Neceſlity from within our ſelves, which keeps every 
thing within its due Bounds, and obliges cach Facul- 
ty and Part to a& agrecably to its own Nature and o- 
riginal Conſtitution. And this is ſo far from deſtroy- 
ing Free- Will, that it rather preſerves and ſupports it, 
For by this means it comes to paſs, that a Free- Agent 
can be wrought upon by no other ways, but ſuch as 
areconliltent with the Nature of a Free- Agent, which 
5, from a Principle of Motion within itſelf. And 
this Neceflity is by no means a Mechanical Neceflity, 
becauſe it is not 1npoſed by any thing from withour 


us; but is what the Nature of ſuch an Agent admits 
& and requires what is neceſlary for 1s Preſervation, 


and for exerting the Operations proper to a Creature 


-  <ndued with ſuch a Faculty as Sell-Motion, Be 
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2.8 Epictetus's Morals Chap. [, 
Beſides, if the Soul can bring'itlelt to ſuch Habits 


and Diſpoſitions as are Vertuous or Vicious, can grow 
better by Wiſdom and Sobriety, and worle by Per- 
verſeneſs and a Difſolute Behaviour; and can con- 
fhrm itſelf in each of theſe Courſes, by the trequent 
Repetition of Acts ſuitable to them ; then the Soul i; 
the true Cauſe of all this. Though, in truth, icmuſt 
not be admitted for a general Rule neither, Thar the 
Liberty and Power of the Will 1s to be judged of by 
Mens being able to do Things contrarv to one another, 
For thoſe Souls that are immediately united to the 
Original Good, prefer that conſtantly, and yet the 
Freedom of their Choice is ſtill the ſame ; for that 
Preference is no more conſtrained and neceſſary, than 
if they took Evil inſtead of it. But it is their Excel. 
lence and Perfection, that they continue ſtedfaſt in 
their own Good, and never ſuffer themſelves to be 
drawn oft to the contrary. But as for Our Souls, 
which are more remotely deſcended from that great 
Original, cheir Dzfires are according to their Tem- 
pers and Diſpo{itions : thoſe of them that are wel| 
diſpoſed have good Detlires, and thoſe that are ill have 
evil ones: But ti] theſe Souls of ours-are capable of 
great Alteration:z Fhey frequently recover them: 
{elves from V:ceto Vertue, by Reformation and bet- 
ter Care ; They deciine too, and hak down from 
Vertue co Vice, by Supinencl and a fooliſh Negled; 
and both theſe Changes are wrought in them by their 
own voluntary Choice, and not by any Force or 
Neceliity thzt compels them to it. So thut there can 
be no manner of Pretence for charging any part of 
our Wickecnels upon God. Hz created the Soul atter 
ſuch a manner indeed, as to leave it capatle of being 
corrupted, becaule its Etſence 15 not of the firſt and 
beit fort of Natures, but hath a Mixture of the m1d- 
dle and the loweltz and this Mixture was lit, tha fo 
ail might remain in its Perfection ; an the firſt and 
bs continue {hill ſuch, without dgenerating into Þ 

Barrennel: Þ 


with Simplicius's Comment, 29 
Barrennefs, ang InS$erte&ion, and Matter. * God 
therefore, who 1s infinitely good himſelf, made the 


Soul in a Condition that might be perverted; and it 
is an Argument of his Mercy, and the exceeding 


Riches of his Goodneſs, thar he did fo : For he hath 


ſet it above. the reach of all external Violence and 
Neceflity, and made it impoſſible for it to be corrup- 
ted without its own Conſent. 

There is one Argument more ft1!] behind ; which 
pretends, That a fatal Revolution of the Heavens hath 
ſo ſtrong and abſolute a Power upon us3.as not only 
to influence our Aaions, but even to determine our 
Choice and all our Inclinations, and leave us no Lt- 
berty at all to diſpoſe of our ſelves, but only che empty 
Name of ſuch a Liberty, Now to theſe we may an- 
ſwer, That if the Rational Soul be Eternal and Im- 
mortal, (which I ſhall not go about to prove, that be- 
ing forein to this Subje&, but defire at preſent to take 
for granted , though 1t muſt be confeſt, not in all 
Points agreeable to the Doctrine of the Stoicks in 
this particular, but) If the Soul, I ſay, be Eternal and 
Immortal, it cannot be allowed to receive its Being, 
or to have its Dependence, upon Matter and Motion, 
Its Inſtrument indeed, that 1s, the Animal taken in the 
groſs, by which I mean, the Body animated by the 
Soul, may owe its Nature and its Changes to ſuch 
Cauſes: For, material Cauſes produce material Ef- 
feds, and theſe may differ, according as thoſe Cauſes 
are differently diſpoſed with regard to Things here be- 
low. Andthe Inſtrument is tormed fo, 25 to be pro- 
per and ſerviceable to the Soul, whoſe Bulineſs it is 
to mak2 ule of it now ; as the aiit-reac2 of Tools 
teaches us to diſtinguiſh the feveral Proteflions that 
uſe them, ſo as to ſay, Theſe belong io the Carpenters, 
thoſe to the Maſon's, and others to the Smih's Trade; 


8 and not only to diſtinguiſh the Trades themſelves, buc 


the Skill and Capacity of the Arahcers themſelves ; 


to judze of their Detigns and Intentions, and the 
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Perfeftion of the Work itſelf; for, thole who are 
Maſters of their Trade, have better Tools, and uſe 
them wich greater Dexterity, than others: In like 
manner, they who have attairſed to the Knowledge 
of Aſtrology, find out the Nature and Temper of 
the Inſtrument (the Body) from the different Conſti- 
tution of Material Cauſes, and from hence make f 
their Conje&tures of the Diſpoſition of the Soul ; and 
this 15 the Reaſon why they often gueſs aright. For 
indeed, the Generality of Souls, when falling under 
ill Management, and the Converſation of naughty 
Men, 4a fort of Degradation inflicted upon them by 
way of Puniſhment for the loſs of their Primitive Pu- 
rity) addi themſelves too much to the Body, and 
are govern'd and ſubdu'd by it; ſo as to uſe it no lon- 
ger astheir Inſtrument of Action, but to look upon it 
as a part and piece of their own Eſſence, and conform 
their Defires to its brutiſh Appetites and Inclinations. 
Beſides, this Poſition, and fatal Revolution of the 
Heavens , carries ſome fore of Agreement to the 
Production of the Souls united to Bodies under it, yet 
not ſo, as to impole any abſolute Neceflity upon their 
Appetites and [Inclinations, bug only to infer a Re 
ſemblance of their Temper : For, as in Cities there 
are ſome particular ſolemn Seaſons and Places, that 
give us good Grounds to diſtinguiſh the Perſons al. 
ſembled in them, as the Days and Places of Publick 
Worſhip commonly call thoſe that are wiſe, and rel 
210us, and well-diſpoled , together; and thoſe that 
are ſet apart tor Pomp and publick Sports, gather the 
Rabble, and the Idle, and the Difſolute; fo that the 
obſerving theſe Solemanities gives us a clear Know: 
ledge of the People that attend upon them : By the 
{zme Reaſon, the particular Seaſons and Places, (th: 
Houſes and Conjundians of the Planets) may be able 
to give us ſome Light into the Temper of the Souls 
united to Bodies under them, as carrying ſome Afh-F 
niy to the Conjunctions, under which Men are born. | 
For, 
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with Simplicius's Comment. 31 
For, when God in his Juſtice hath ordained ſuch a 
particular Poſition, and all the Fatalities conſequent 
to it, then thoſe Souls, which have deſerved this Ven- 
geance, are brought under that Poſition. For Like- 
neſs, and Afinity of Tempers, hath a ſtrange Power 
of bringing all that agree in it together. This fatal 
Revolution then, does by no means conſtrain or bind 
up the Soul, nor take away 1ts native Freedom ; but 
the Soul only bears ſome Reſemblance to the Tem- 
per of this Revolution, and is framed agreeably to 
ſuch a Body, as itſelf hath deſerved to be given it for 
its Uſe; and by this means gives Men an Oppor- 
tunity of learning its particular Deſires and Inclina- 
tions, by conſidering the Conſtellations that People 
are born under. 

Again, the Souls chuſe their particular Ways of li- 
ving, according to their former Dignity and Diſpo- 
ſition ; but ſtill, the behaving themſelves well or ill 
in each of theſe Ways, is left in their own Power. 
And upon this Account , we ſee many, who have 
choſen a Way of Trade, and Bufinefs, and great 
Temptation, yet continue very honeſt and good 
Men in itz and many that proteſs Philoſophy, and 
the Improvement of Wiſdom and Vertue, are yet of 
very looſe Converſation, notwithſtanding all the Ad. 
vantages of ſuch an Employment. For the difference 
Methods of Life, as that of Husbandry , or Mer- 
chandiſe, or Muſick, or the like, are choſen by the 
Soul, according to her former Diſpoſition ; and Mens 
Station in the World is affigned them ſuitable to their 
Dignity and Deſerts : But the Management of them- 
ſelves in any of theſe Callings is the Choice and 
Work of the Soul afterwards; and we do not fo 

much blame or commend Men for their Callings 
8 themſelves, as for their different Behaviour in them. 

Farther yet; This fatal Poſition or Revolution does 
2 never (as ſome Men too boldly aftirm it does) cauſe 
any thing of Wickedneſs in us, fo as to make it ne- 
cellary 
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ceſſary, that Men born under it ſhould be Knaves and 
Cheats, Adalterous, or addicted to beaſtly and un- 
natural Luſts, For though the Caſters of Nativities 
lometimes ſay true, when they foretel theſe Things; 
yet this only happens, according as we receive par- 
ticular Qualities or Impreſſions; which is done ſome- 
times in a moderate, and ſometimes in an immoderats 
Degree. And it 15 not the Influence of the Stars, 
but the Corruption of the Mind, that makes Men 
Knaviſh, or Laſcivious, or Unnatural and Brutiſh. 
Thoſe that receive theſe Influences moderately, and 
do not afliſt them by their own Depravity, are Cau- 
rious and Wary, corre& the Heats of Youth, and uſe 
it vertuouſly ; but thoſe that receive them immo- 
derately, that 1s, give way to them, and promote 
them , debaſe and proſtitute themſelves to all 
manner of Wickedneſs. And what Refle&ion upon 
Nature can this be? For even that, which 1s moſt 
beneficial to us, may turn to our Prejudice by a per- 
verſe Uſe of it. The Sun gives us Light ; it both 
makes Things viſible, and enables us to ſee them ; 
And yer, if a Man will be (o fooliſh as to take too 
much of it, to gaze upon his Rays when they ſhine 
in their full Strength, he may loſe his Eye- fight by 
his Folly. But then that Folly, and not the Bright- 
neſs of the Sun, 15 to be blamed, 1f that which is the Þ 
Author of Light to all the World, be the Occaſion of 
Blindneſs and Darkneſs to him. Now when the Þ 
Aſtrologers have (as they think) formed to themſelves 
certain Marks and Rules, whereby to know, who 
will reccive theſe Impreflions in a due meaſure, and | 
who in a vicious excels ; then they pronounce ſome F 
Men Wiſe, and others Subtle and Knaviſh according- 
iy. Though, after all, I very much doubt, Whe- T 
ther the erefting of any Schemes can furniſh them 
with ſuch Marks of Diſtin&ion, or no. Some Things Þ 
12iced are fo manifeſt, that all the World muſt al- 
ww them z as, that when the Sun 1s in Cavcer, our fy" 
Bodic | | Sy 
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Bodies feel exceflive Heat ; but ſome again are ex+ 
ceeding dark and doubtful , and ſuch as none but 
5 [| thoſe who have made themſelves Maſters of Aſtro- 
» I logy can make any thing of. 
4 Now, that thoſe Things which a& conſtantly ac- 
” cording to the Defign and Dire&ions of Nature, that 
” EE preſerve the Original Conſticution given them at 
” Mfc by their Great Creator, and are endued with 
the greateſt Power and Strength ; that ſuch Things, 
81 ſay, always a& upon a good Deflign, and properly 
| ſpeaking, are never the Cauſe of any Evil, ſeems to 
- {me very plain: For all Evil is cccafioned, not by the 
Exceſs, but by the Want of Power ; and 1t it were 
« [9 »ot fo, Power ought not to be reckoned among thole 
1 {7 Things that are Good: And yet it is as plain, that 
_ [even Good Things in Exceſs, oftentimes prove 
T hurtful co us ; but then, that Hurt is not owing to the 
- {© Things, but co our Selves. And thus much may ſut- 
h YJfice in Anſwer to them who deny the Freedom of 
the Will, upon the Pretence of any Fatality from the 
EMotion or Poſition of the Heavens. t 
But indeed, to all who deny this Liberty, upon 
Gany Argument whatſoever, it may be replied in ge- 


Cen oO ne 


(- BY — = 
e y + If this Argument ſeem obſcure in ſome of the Parts of it, 
f Efthat muſt be imputed to the dark Notions of the Old Philoſophers 


upon this Matter, and the Superſtitious Regard they had to Judj- 
2 cial Aſtrology ; which Simp!:c:us himſelf is content only fo tar to 
 E;comply with, as to allow ſome conſiderable Influence of the H-4- 
0 7 rens upon the Bodies and Tempers of Men; and that Stroke, which 
d Fithe Complexions of People have, in forming the Difpofitions of 
e F3their Minds: Some Paſſages there are too, which proceed vpor 
.. L3the Hypotheſes of the Pre-exiſtence and Tranſmigration of Souls, 
” FJard their being provided with Boyies of Gvd or Bd Complext- 
” FJ ons here, according to their Merits or Demeri's in fome former 
n F7 State. Butin truth, this whole Notion of Judiciary Aſtrolopy is 
5 pg now very juſtly exploded, as groundlefs and tantaitical ; and many 
{- 8 Modern Philoſophers have proved i:, by very fubltar:tial Argu- 
.» | ents, to be no better. See particularly G -//4/i%. in us Animad- 
,. 2 Yeilions on the 19th Book of Diczenes L427 (4 17+ 
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neral, That thoſe who go about to deſtroy it, do by 
no means conſider or underſtand the Nature of the 
Soul, but overthrow its very Original Conſtitution, 
without ſeeming to be ſenfible of it. For they take F 
away all Principle of Internal and Self-Motion, in 
which the Eſſence of the Soul chiefly conſiſts: For « | 
muſt be either moved of its own Accord, and then it 
is excited by a Cauſe within itſelf to its Appetites and F 
Aﬀe@tions, and not thruſt forward and dragg'd along, 
as Bodies are ; or elſe it is moved by an External 
Force, an1 then it is purely Mechanical, 

Again, They that will not allow us to have our 
ARtions at our own Diſpoſal, do not attend to, nor 
are able to account for the Vital Energy of the Soul, 
and its Aſſenting and Difſenting, Accepung or Re- 
je&ting Power. Now this is what Experience and 
Common Senſe teaches every Man, that he hath a 
Power of Conſenting and Refuſing, Embracing and 

eclining, Agreemgto or Denying; and it 1s to no 
purpoſe to argue againſt that which we feel and find 
every Moment. But now all theſe are internal Mo- 
tions, begun in the Soul itſelf; and not violent Im- 
pulſes and Attrations from Things without us, ſuch 
as Inanimate Creatures muſt be moved by. F6r This 
is the Difference between Animate and Thanimate 
Bodies, that the one Sort are moved by an Internal 
Principle, and the other are not. Now, according 
to this Diſtin&ion, that which puts the Inanimate 
into Motion mnſt have a Principle of Motion of its Þ 
own, and cannot itſelf be moved Mechanically. F 


For if this derived its Motion from ſomething elſe F 


too, then, ( as was urged before ) the Body is not 


moved by this, but by that other Cauſe, from |. 


whence the Motion is at firſt imparted to this; and | 
{o the Body, being moved no longer from within, 
but by ſome forcible impreſſion from without, as all !. 
other Inanimate Creatures are, mult itlelt be conclu- | 
ded Inanimate, 

Once | 


et 
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Once more, By denying that we have power over 
our A&ions, and a liberty of Willing or not Willing, 
of Conſidering, Comparing, Chooſing , Deſiring, 
Declining, and the like, All Moral Diſtin&ions are 
loſt and gone, and Vertue and Vice utterly confound- 
ed, There is no longer any juſt ground left for 
Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, Applauſe or Reproach, Rewards 
or Puniſhments. The Laws of God and Man inſti- 
tuted for thoſe Purpoſes, and enforced by theſe 
SanAions, are evacuated; and the very Foundations 
of them all torn up, and quite overturn'd. - And then 
do but confider how diſmal the Conſequences muſt 
be; for when once we are come to this paſs, all 
Order and Society muſt needs be loſt, and nothing 
left us, but a Life of Rapine and Violence, of M1- 
ſery and Confuſion, a Life, not of Civilized Men, 
but of Ravenous and Wild Beaſts. 

But I expe, that the Adverſaries of this Opinion, 
will appeal back again to our own Experience, and 
urge afreſh. What? do we not often find our ſelves 
forced by the Tyranny of Ill Men, and the over- 
bearing Torrent of our own Paflions and the ſtrong 
Bent of Natural Sympathies and Antipathies; Do 
not theſe compel us to do and ſuffer many things 
againſt our Wills. and ſuch as no Man in his Senſes 
would chooſe, if it were in his power to avoid? To 
this my Anſwer is ſtill the ſame, That, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, our Liberty is not deſtroyed , but the 
Choice upon theſe Occaſhons 1s ſtill free, and our 
own. For here are Two things propoſed; and, 
though the fide we take be not eligible for its own 
ſake, and when conlidered abſolutely ; yer it is ſo, 
with regard to the preſent ftreights we are in, and 
when compared with ſomething which we avoid by 
this means; and for this Reaſon it is, that we make 
choice of it. And it is utterly impoflible, that a 
Man ſhould be carried to do any thing without the 
conſent of his own Mind ; For he thas ſeems to 95 
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a thing without his own Choice, 15 a like Man that 1s 
thruſt down a Precipice by ſome ſtronger Hand, 
which he cannot reſiſt 5 and this Perſon 1s at that 
time under the circumſtance of an Inanimate Crea- 
ture; he does not adt at all, but 1s purely paſhve in 
the caſe. So that, when we really do a&, though 
with never {o great unwillingneſs and relu&ancy, 
yet {till we chooſe to at after ſuch and ſuch a manner. 

This is further evident from Men's own pradtice; 
for we find that ſeveral Perſons take ſeveral ways, 
when yet the neceſlity that lies upon them 1s the ſame. 
Some chooſe to comply with what 1s impoſed upon 
them, for fear of enduring ſome greater Evil, it they 
retuſe tt; and Others again are peremptory in the 
reli{ing it, as looking upon ſuch comphance to be a 
greater Evil, than any Puniſhment they can poflibly 
undergo, Upon the account of their refuſal. So 
that, even 1n thoſe Actions that ſeem moſt involunta+ 
ry, there is ſtill a place for Liberty and Choice. For 
we muſt difttinguth between whac 1s Voluntary, and 
what 15 Free. That only 1s Voluntary, which would 
be choſen for its own ſake; but that is Free, which 
we have power to chooſe, not only for its own ſake, 
but for the ſake of avoiding ſome greater Miſchief. 
And indeed there are ſome caſes in which we find 


'both ſomething Voluntary, and ſomething Involun- 


tary meet, for which Reaſon thoſe are properly call'd 
Mix'd Attions; that is, when what 1s Eligible upon 
theſe Occaſions, is not {1mply and abſolutely fo, but 
carries ſomething along with it, which we ſhould ne- 
ver chooſe, it we could help it. And Homer very 
elegantly deſcribes this perplexity of Thought, and 
h1's mixture of Voluntarineſs and Involuntarinels 
in the Soul, when he ſays to this purpoſe, 


Great Strife in my divided Breaſt I f:nd. 
A Will conſenting, yet unwilling Mind. 


"Cheſce 
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Theſe things I thought fit the rather to enlarge up» 
on, becaule almoſt all the following Book depends 
upon this diſtinction of the Things in owr 029n power : 
For the Defign of it being wholly Moral and In- 
ſtrucive, he lays the true Foundation here at fir{t, 
and ſhews us, what we oughe to place all our Hap- 
pineſs and all our Unhappinets in; and that, being 
at our own Diſpoſal, and endued with a Principle 
of Motion from within, we are to expect it all from 
our own Actions. For things that move Mechani- 
cally and neceſ{arily, as they derive their Being trom, 
ſo they owe all the Good and Evil they are capable 
of, to ſomething elſe; and depend upon the Impreft- 
ons made upon them from withour , both for the 
thing itſelf, and for the Degree of, ir- But thof- 
Creatures, that a& freely, and are themſeives the 
cauſe of their own Motions and Operations, receive 
all tneir Good and Evil from theſe Operations. Now 
thele Operations, properly ſpzaking, with regard to 
Knowledge and Speculative Matters, are their Opt- 
nions and Apprehentions of things; but with regard 
to Deſirable Objeas, and Matters of Practice, they 
are the Appetices, and Averſions, and the Aﬀections 
of the Soul. When therefore we have jult Ideas, and 
our Notions agree with the things themſelves, and 
when we apply our Deſires and ouc Averſions to ſuch 
Objeats, and in ſuch meaſures as we ought to do, 
then we are properly happy, and attain to That Per- 
ſection , which Nature hath deſigned us for, and 
made peculiar tous ; but when we tail in theſe Mat- 
ters, then we fail of that Happineſs and Perfe&tion 
£00. ' 

Now by our own Acions, I mean ſuch as are 
wrought by our ſelves only, and need nothing more 
to efte& them, but our own Choice, For as to our 
Actions that concern things without us, ſuch as Sct- 
ences and Trades, and fupplying che Neceſlices of 
Humane Life, and the making our felves Maſters 
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of Knowledge, and the inſtructing others in it, or 
any other Employments and Proteflions that give 
us Credit and Reputation in the World , theſe are 
not entirely in our own power, but require many 
Helps and external, Advantages in order to the com- 
paſling of them. But the regulating of our Opini- 
ons, and our own Choices, are properly and entirely 
our own Works, and ſtand in need of no Forein 
Affiſtances. So that our Good and Evil depends 
upon our ſelves; for this we may be ſure of, that no 
Man 1s accountable for thoſe things, that do not 
come within-the compaſs of his own power. 


But our Bodies, Poſſeſſions, Reputations, Preferments, 
and Places, of Honour and Authority, and * ſhort, 
every thing beſides our own Attions, are things out 
of our 0wn power. 


The Reaſon why theſe are ſaid to be out of our 
own power and Diſpoſal, is not, becauſe the Mind 
hath no part in them, or contributes nothing towards 
them; for it 15 plain, that both our Bodies and our 
Eſtates are put into a better or a worſe Condition, 
in proportion to that provident Care the Soul rakes of 
them, or the Negle& ſhe is guilty of with regard to 
them. The Soul does alſo furniſh Occaſions: for 
the acquiring Credit and Fame, and by her Dili 
gence and Wiſdom it 1s, that we attain to Poſts of 
Greatneſs and Government. For indeed there could 
be no ſuch thing as the exerciſe of Authority, eſpeci- 
ally as the World goes now, without the Choice and 


Conſent of the Soul. But, becauſe theſe things are ©: 


not totally at her Diſpoſal, and ſhe is not the ſole 
and abſolute Miſtreſs of them, but muft be behold- 
ing to the favourable concurrence of ſeveral other 
things, to compaſs them, therefore they are ſaid not 
to be 1n our cwn power. Thus the Body requires 


found Seminal Principles, and a ſtrong Conſtitutr | 
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on , convenient Diet , and moderate Exerciſe, a 
wholſome Dwelling, a good Air, and (ſweet Water, 
and its Strength, and Ability to perform the funRions 
of Nature, will depend upon all theſe. And yet theſe 
are all of them things fo far out of our own reach, 
” that we can neither beſtow them upon our ſelves, 
nor keep off the contrary Inconveniences, when we 
would, When a more Potene Enemy ruſhes in, and 
aſſaults us, we would be glad to'lie undiſcovered, but 
> cannot make our ſelves Inviſible. When we are 
+ © Sick, we deſire a ſpeedy Recovery , and yet our 
$ Wiſhes do not bring it to paſs. 

| The caſe is the ſame with our Wealth and Poſlefi- 
'” ons too; forthey are owing to a World of fortunate 
Accidents, that contribute to our getting them, and 
to as many unfortunate Accidents that conſpire to 
deprive us of them ; Accidents too mighty for us to 
ſtruggle with, or prevent. 

Reputation ed | Fame, are no more in our power 
than Riches: For, though by the management of our 
ſelves, we give the Occaſions of Eſteem or Dil- 
eſteem, yet {till the Opinion is not Ours, but Theirs, 
that entertain it; and when we have done all we 
can, we he at their mercy, to think what they pleaſe 
of us, Hence it comes to paſs, that ſome who are 
profane and irreligious Men at the bottom, gain the 
Character of Piety and Vertue, and impoſe, not up- 
on others only, but ſometimes upon themlelves too, 
with a falſe appearance of Religion. And yet on 
the other hand, others who have no Notions of a 
Deity, but what are highly reverent and becoming, 
that never charge God with any of our Frailties or 
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\. > think ſoof him, are miſtaken by ſome People for In- 40 
a hdels and Atheiſts. And thus the Reſerved and Tem- nA f 
2 perate Converſation, is deſpiſed -and traduced by 49 
«| 1ome, for meer Senſeleſneſs and Stupidity. So that the 444 
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power, but depends upon the pleaſure of thoſe that 
think well or ill of us: | 

Poſts of- Authority and Government cannot ſub- 
ft without Inferiors to be governed, and ſubordinate 
Officers to afliſlt in the governing of them: And 
particularly in ſuch States, as allow Places to be 
bought and fold, and make Preferment the price, 
not of Merit but Money There a Man that wants 
a Purſe, cannot riſe, though he would never fo fain. 
From whence we conclude, that all things of this 
Nature are not in our own power, becaule they are 
not our Works, nor ſuch as tollow upon our Choice 
of them, : 

| only add one Remark more here, which is, That 
of all the things (aid to be out of our power, the Bo- 
dy is firſt mentioned ; and that for this very good Rea- 
ſon, becauſe the Wants of this expoſe us to all the reſt. 
For Money is at the bottom of all Wars and Contentt- 
ons, and this we cannot be without, but muſt ſeek it, 
in order to the providing convenient Food and Rai- 
ment, and ſupplying the Neceflities of the Body. 


_— —O—  ——— 


CHAP. IL 


The things in our own poxer, are in thiir own Na- 
ture Free, not capable of being countermanded, 
er hinared ; but thoſe that are not in our power, 
are Feeble, Servile, liable to Oppoſition, and nt 
ours, but anthers. 


COMMEN * 
A Fter having diſtinguiſhed between thoſe things 


that are, and thoſe »»at are not, in our own 
power ; he proceeds, in the nexc place, to deſcribe the 
Qualities proper to each of them. * The former fort 
| | he 
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he tells us, are Free, becauſe it is not in the power 
of any other Thing or Perſon, either to compel us 
tothem, or to keep us back from them. Nor is the 
management, and the enjoyment of them , at any 
Bodies Diſpoſal but our own for this is the rue no- 
tion of Freedom, to govern ones ſelt as one pleaſes, 
and to be under the command and dire&ion of no 
other whatſoever. But the things out of our power, 
which are ſubje& to be given or witheld, it is not we 
kut they are Maſters of them, in whaſe power it isto 
communicate them to us, or keep them from us ; 
and therefore theſe are not Free, but Servile, and at 
the pleaſure of others. 

So again, thoſe things are Self-ſufficient, and con- 
ſequently firm and ſtrong ; but theſe that depend upon 
the affiſtance of another, are weak and Indigent. 

Again, Thoſe cannot be countermanded, | as being 
in a Man's own Power; ] For who can pretend to 
corre& my Opinions, and compel me to ſuch or ſuch 
particular Notions? Who is able to put a reſtraint 
upon my Deſires or my Averlions ? But now the 
things that are not in our power, are fo contrived, 
as to depend upon the Inclinations of other People, 
and we may have them, or loſe them as they pleaſe ; 
And, accordingly thele are ſubje&t to many Hindran- 
ces and Diſappointments; ſo as either neyer to be 
atall, or to be deſtroyed again when they have been ; 
never to be put into my Hands, or to be ſnatched 
away from me, after that I am poſleſied of them, 

Once more, It is evident, that the things in our 
power, are our own, becauſe they are our Actions 
and this Conſideration gives us the greateſt propriety 
in them that can be: But thoſe that depend upon 
the pleaſure of any Body elſe, are properly anothers. 
From whence we mult infer, that every kind of Good 
or Evil, which reſpe&s the things in our power, 
is properly ours ; as for inſtance, True or Falſe Ap- 
prehenſions and Opinions , Regular or pgs 

els, 
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Deſires, and the like: Theſe are the things that 
make a Man happy or unhappy. But for the things 
out of our power, they are none of ours : Thoſe that 
relate to the Body, belong not to the Man, ſtrialy 
ſpeaking, but only to our Shell, and our Inſtrument 
of Action. But if we talk of a little Reputation, an 
empty and popular Applauſe, alas! this is ſomething 
much more remote, and conſequently of lictle or no 
concern at all to us, 


kb 
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CHAP, II. 


Remember then, that if you miſtake thoſe things for 
Free, which Nature hath made Servile, and fans 
cy That your own, which is indeed another's ; you 
ſhall be ſure to meet with many Hindrances and 
Diſappointments, much Troubls, and great Diſtra- 
tions, and be continually finding fault both with 
God and Man. But if youtake things right, as Þ 
they really are, looking upon no more to be your 
own, than indeed ts ; and all that to be ano- 
thers, which really belongs to him ; no body ſhall 
ever be able to put any conſtraint upon you, no 


body ſhall check or diſappoint you ; you ſhall accaſe Þ 
y 


no body, ſhall complain of nothing, ſhall never ds 
any thing unwillingly, [hall receive harm from no 
body, ſhall have no Enemy; for no Man will be 
able to do you any prejudice. . 


COMMENT. 7 


E, had told us before, what was, and what wa þ 
net in Our 6# peer, and deſcribed the Quali- 
ties peculiar to both ſorts, and what relation they 7 
bear tous : That the things #3 our power arg properly ©: 
@urs ; | 
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ours 3 that thoſe out of our power, are anothers. And 
now he adviſes, that Men would manage themſelves 
ſuitably to the Nature of theſe things, and not be 
guilty of perverſe and ridiculous Abſurdities, with re- 
gard to them, For this is the trus Foundation of 
all the Happineſs, or the Wretchednefs, of our Lives, 
The ſucceeding well in our Attempts, attaining to 
the Good we aim at, and reſtraining all the Miſ- 
chief that could befal us, makes us happy. The be. 
ing diſappointed in our Hopes, mifling our Ends 
and Advantages, or the falling into Miſchief and 
Inconveniences, are the things that make us Miſera- 
ble. But now, if our Happineſs confiſts in regular 
Deſires, and juſt Averftions, and theſe Defires and 
Averſions are in our own power ;z we mult ſeek our 
Happineſs here, that we may be ſure to find it, and 
to find that Happineſs which is properly ours, and 
—_—_— to us. (And we ſhall be ſure to find it; for 

ow is 1t poflible we ſhould not, when the Regula- 
tion of our Deſires and Averſions, depends entirely 
upon our ſelves?) . 

On the other hand, if we place our Aﬀe&ions and 
Deſires upon things not in our power, and expect to 
find our Happinels in them, this double Mis!ortune 
muſt needs follow upon it: One way the Diſap- 
pointment 15 unavoidable, that, though we ſhould 
prove ſucceſsful, and obtain what we are fo fond of, 
yet (till cheſe things are not what we take them for, 
nor can we meet with that which is properly our 
Happineſs in them. But beſides, it is agreeable toall 
the Reaſon in the World, to believe, chat generally 
we muſt needs be diſappointed of the things them- 
ſelves. For how ſhould it be otherwiſe, when a Man 
ſets his Heart upon that which is anothers, as if 1c 
were his own ; and when he muſt depend upon 0- 
ther Perſons and Accidents, whether he ſhall ever 
obtain 1t or no ? 


Now 
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Now the natural Conſequences of ſuch Diſappoint- 
ments, are, the being interrupted, and having all | 
our Meaſures broken, and a World of Griet and 
Remorſe, when we find our Pains have been employ- 
ed to no purpoſe, and that we are engaged in wrong 
Courſes, For, as Pleaſure and Joy are the Effe&s of 
Good Succeſs, the accompliſhing what we wiſh, and 
being delivered from what we dread; ſo, when we 
are overtaken by the Miſchiefs we teared, and de. 
ſeated in our Endeavours after what we defired, we 
preſently fall into Trouble and Dilcontent, and corn- 
plain of every one that we think contributed to our 
Misfortune, and ſpare ncither Men, nor ſometimes 
Providence, and God himſelf. 

Beſides, There is another Miſchief comes of this ; 
for by being fo tenderly afte&ted for things that aro 
not in our power, We loſe ſometimes thoſe that are 
and he that deprives us'of what he could take away, 
robs us of what he hath no power to take from us; 
wiz. Regular and Moderate Defires and Averlions, 
But if we be diſpoſed and afte&ted as we ought, and 
make a true Diſtin&tion between what 15 ours, and 
what is not; if we ſettle our Aﬀe&ions, and beſtow 
our Care, not upon things which belong to another, 
but upon our own, our proper Happineſs, and what 
falls within the compaſs of our own power + that 15, 
upon the entertaining ſuch Detires and Averhons, as 
are agreeable to Realon and Nature; then we may 


' reſt ſecure, that we ſhall never be annoyed by any 


Conſtraint or Compulſion, any Diſappointment or 
Hindrance, but ſhall have the fole Government, and 
entire Diſpoſal, ot ſuch Defires and Averfions, And 
if ſo, then we ſhall have no occaſion of Grief or Re- 
morſe ; tor that can happen but in Two caſes, either 
the mifling of what we wilh'd, or the falling into 
what we fear*d, and would fain have avoided. Now 
we can never be fruſtrated in our Deſires, nor ever be 
endamaged by any inconveniences we fear, provided 
We 
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we will hut make thoſe things our care, which are 
in our own power. Conſequently, we can never 
live in awe and dread of any Man ; for the reaſon, 
why we fear any body, 15 becanſe he may do us ſome 
prejudice, or ſome way obſtrut our Advantage, 
But there is no Man alive, that hath it in his power 
to offer Violence to our Defires and Averfions ; and 
theſe are the things, in which the Man that lives 
according to the Dictates of right Reaſon, places his 
Happineſs. So that at this rate, we can have no E- 
nemy neither, for he is accounted our Enemy, that 
does us miſchiet; but no body can do this to a Man 
who is out of the power of all Mankind to hurt him; 
By the ſame Reaſon, ſuch a Perſon will accuſe no 
Man, complain of nothing, nor ever do any thing againſt 
bis Will, So that the Life of this Man 1s untainted 
with Perthrbation and Senſual Pleaſure, muſt needs 
be above all Grief, and all Fear, abſolutely Free, and 
exquiſitely Happy. 

And here we may obſerve farther, how excellent- 
ly well he proves the Life of a Wiſe and Good Man, 
to be not only the beſt and moſt for ones advantage, 
but the pleaſanteſt and moſt for ones ſatisfaction too. 
For, as Plato tells us, Every Creature does, by natu- 
ral \nſtin&, endeavour alter Pleaſure, and run away 
from Pain; Now ſome Pleaſures attend thoſe 
things, that are truly good and advantageous to us; 
and Others, thoſe that are prejudicial and hurtful. 
And this makes it neceſſary to take good heed what 
Choice we make, that ſo we may embrace and pur- 
ſue, and accuſtom our ſelves to, the Enjoyment of 
ſuch Pleaſures as may be beneficial ro us. For, that 
Temperance, ( for Example,) 1s reaily more delight- 
ful to a Vertuous Man, than Extravagance and Li- 
centiouſneſs are to the Ditſſolute, there needs no o- 
ther proof than tins, that many Debavchees leave their 
looſs way of Living, and turn Sober, when they 
:onfider and come to a better Senſe of things. - 
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there are no inſtances to be produced of any Tem. | 
perate Perſons, who proceed upon wiſe anlll reaſon- |* 


able Conſiderations, that eyer abandoned themſelves 
to Debauchery and Exceſs. Now if this way of Li- 
ving had not more than ordinary Pleaſure in it, 


Men would never chooſe it with ſo much eagerneſs | 


and ſatisfation. And, that ſuch a Vertuous Life as 
this, muſt needs be more eafie and pleaſant, Epiftetas 
demonſtrates, fromits being Free and Uncontrouled, 


above Checks and Contradictions, above Hindran- F- 


ces and Diſappointments, but depending and doing 
all upon the Dictates of one's own Mind : And thus 
thoſe happy Men live, who place all their Good 


and Evil in their own Actions, and the uſe of that F- 


Liberty and Power, that Nature hath given them. 


mm_—_—_—, 


CHAYE. IV. 


Since therefore the Advantages,you propoſe to your 
{cIf, are ſo valuable,remember that you ought not to 


content your ſelf with a cold and moderate purſuit Þ 


of them ; but that ſome things muſt be wholly laid 
aſide, and others you muſt be content to ſuſpend far 


a while. But if you will needs be graſping at both, | 


and expect to compaſs theſe, and at the ſame time 
attain unto Honours and Riches too, there will be 
Treat hazard of your lofing the latter, by porſuin 
the former; or if not ſo; yet you will be ſure to 
find your ſelf frutrated in all that can make you 
Free and Happy, while you purſue the latter, 


COMMENT. 


Aving direted us, what it is we are to exp: | 
Happineſs from, and how delirable the Lite © 
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of ſuch Perſons muſt needs be, who depend not up- £7 
on External Enjoyments, and things out of thexs: | 
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wer for it, but place it in their own natural Li- 

rty, and what falls within the compaſs of that: 
That ſuch a Life is above all Moleſtation and Con- 
troul, ſafe from the Afſaulcs of any ill Accidents, not 
only advantageous, but eafie and delightful too, the 
Good it defires never deceiving, the Evil it declines 
never overtaking, but in one Word, exquiſitely 
Happy, and divinely Bleſt; he now proceeds to ex- 
cite in his Reader, a Zeal worthy of ſuch mighty 
ExpeRtations, and tells him, that he muſt not look 
upon this as a Buſineſs by the by, while his main De- 
ſign and Care is for ſomething elſe ; but chat his Pains 
and his Aﬀecion muſt be fo entirely devoted to 
this one thing, as not to admit of any thing beſides, 
into a partnerſhip with it. 

The External Enjoyments of the World then muſt 
fit ſo looſe about his Heart, that, as many of them 
as are inconſiſtent with a Vertuous Converſation, 
and the Rules of right Reaſon, (ſuch as Exceſs, and 
Senſual Pleaſure, and fordid Wealth, and Power, 
and Ambition, muſt be abſolutely diſcarded; it be- 
ing impoſlible, that any Man, who makes theſe his 
Concern, ſhould at the ſame time preſerve his own 
Freedom, and Innocence, and Wiſdom. But as for 
ſuch others of them, as may be no Obſtructions to 
to the Souls Good, provided they be managed with 
Diſcretion, ſuch as a Decent Dwelling, a competent 
Equipage, the ſatisfa&tions of Marriage, the care of 
continuing a good Family, the Exerciſe of juſt Au- 
thority, and ſome degree of Solicitude and Pains 
for the providing all neceſſary Supports : Theſe, and 
all the reſt of the like nature, he adviſes his Scho- 
lars to ſuperſede for ſome convenient time at leaſt. 
And that for very good reaſon it being neceſſary, 
that they who would be truly and eminently Good, 
ſhould make the Exerciſe of Vertue their whole Bu- 
linzefs, and conſtant ſtudy, and ſuffer no other thing 
whatſoever ta Gvert them from it, 

| Whoever 
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Whoever propoſes to himſelf, not merely to be po- 
pular, and impoſe upon the World with a difſembled 
Vertue, but to anſwer the Character of a Sincere 
and Truly Good Man, muſt take care of two Things» 
Firſt, He muſt attain to ſuch a Degree of Wiſdom, 
as may enable him to diſtinguiſh between what will 
really make for his Advantage, and what will turn 
to his Prejudice; and ther Secondly, he muſt keep 
under his brutzſh Appetites, that they may never re- 
volt, nor rebel againſt Reaſon ; but may be ſo ready 
and obſervant to 1t, as to move, only at ſuch Times, 
and in ſuch Proportions, and toward ſuch Objects, 
as the Reaſonable Soul ſhall limit, and preſcribe to 
them. For Men are betrayed into Vice two ways} 
either for want of the Underſtanding's being ſufh- 
ciently enlightened, when we do not diſcern what 1s 
good and proper to be done 3 or elſe, through the 
Ungovernableneſs of the Aﬀe@ions and Senſual Ap- 
p*tites, when, though the Mind hath a Notion, 
though but a weak and imperſe& one, of what 
ought to be done, yet the Paſſions mutiny and make 
head, uſurp a Power that belongs not to them, and 
over-rule the calm Judgment of fober Reaſon. Thus 
the Trapedian introduces Medes complaining of the 
Impotence of her Mind, when about to murder her 
Children , | 


Remorſe and Senſe of Guilt draw back my Soul, 
But ſtronger Paſſion does her Pow'rs controut ; 
With Rage tranſported, I puſh boldly on, 

And ſee the Precipice I cannot ſhun. 


It is neceſſary then, in order to enjoying the 

World, fo as to maintain ones own Vertue and In- 
wer © wr Ada 

nocence, that a Man provide himſelt with a compe- 
tent Degree of Knowledge and Prudence, and re- 
1 n L 8 . * 
duce his Appetites to Moderation and Obedience, 
And when he engages in Buſineſs and Converſation, 
that 
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that he be ſure to do it cautiouſly and ſeaſonably, 
and to put on this impenetrable Armour. For this 
Reaſon Epifetws 15 urgent with his voung Beginners 
to ſuſpend even thoſe Things that are conhftenrt 
with Vertue, for a while, till Time and Practice 
have confirmed their good Habits, and qualified them 
to ule the World with Safety and Diſcretion. For, 
as it 15 Raſhneſs and Folly to go into the Field un- 
arm'd, ſo is it to engage wich the World, till a Man 
hath fortihed himſelf with Temper and Prudence. 
But he acquaints us farther, that for. thoſe, who 
as yet are but raw and unexperienced 1n Vertue, to 
employ themſelves in Buſineſs and Worldly Care, 1s 
not only inconvenient and hazardous, but ridiculous 
and vain, and to no manner of purpoſe. They that 
place their Defires and their Averſons upon ſuch 
Things as are out of, a Man's Power, muſt needs 


* fail of Prudence and Moderation, and cannot have 


Inclinations and Averfions grounded upon, and go- 


| vern'd by, right Reaſon, which are the only Things 
# that make Men free, and eafie, and happy. For 


they muſt of Necefliry live in SubjeRion to their 


* wild and brutiſh Paſſions, which Lord it over them, like 
* ſo many cruel Maſters, or enraged Tyrants. They 


muſt live perpetually too in a {laviſh Fear of all thoſe 
Men, in whoſe Power it 15, eicher co gratifhe their 
Hopes, or to obſtru& and defeat them ; who can inter- 
cept the Good they wiſh, or infli&t the 11ls they fear, 
leſt they ſhould exert this Power co cheir Prejudice. 

Beſides all this, When our Care and Concern is 
[21d out upon the ſeeming good Things without us, 


© it expoſes us to Diſappointments in our crue Happi- 


Liotta 1: 46h 


#% they expreſs a becoming Concern for that whict: 
: E. - 


nels, by taking off our Care from thoſe Things 
that are more properly Ours. For they who divide 
their Defircs and Endeavours between both, do ne1- 
ther make a juſt Diſtin&tion between thoſe Things 
that are, and thoſe that are not, really good ; nor 
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is their own peculiar Happineſs nor beſtow the 
Pains about it that it deſerves : and till they do fo, 
it 15 impoſſible they ſhould attain to it. For the moſt 
part therefore, they fall ſhort of thoſe external Ad- 
vantages they propoſe to themſelves too, becauſe they 
do not apply their Minds to theſe entirely, but now 
and then are diverted by Deſires and Endeavours 
aſter their true and proper Happineſs, and, out of a 
ſecret Shame and Conſciouſneſs, that this requires 
their Care, fall into ſuch Perplexities and Diſtractions 
as reſtrain and ſtop their Career, and will not ſuffer 
them to do nor to endure every Thing that is neceſfa- 
ry for obtaining the falſe Good they chiefly purſue, 

Now, though ſuch a divided Life as this muſt be 
acknowledg'd to be leſs vicious than that which ad- 
didts itſelt wholly to the World without any Check or 
Interruption at all 3 yet it. cannot but be exceeding 
troubleſome and uneafie, much more fo indeed, than 
that of the Worldling. - For it 15 one continual La- 
bour in vain, ever ſtriving to reconcile Contradidti- 
ons, full of perpetual Inconhiſtencies and Remoarſes, 
Diſlike of ones own Actions, and eternal Self-Con- 
demnation. So that it muſt needs be inhmtely pain- 
ful and deteſtable. 

Burt ir 1s worth our taking Notice, that Epitetar, 


1pon theſe Occafions, does frequently 1n the fol- Z 


lowing Diſcourſes admoniſh and awaken us with a 
Remember, The Reaſon of which 1s, that he ad- 
dreſſes himſelt co the Rational Soul which, though 


1: be naturally and effzntially endued with juſt Ideas Z 


of "Things, and hath an inbred Faculty of diſcerning 


and adhering to Truth, yer finds, but too olten, that | 
this Eye of Reaſon 1s darkned, hath dim and contu- | 


ted Kepreſentations of "Things impoſed upon it, by 
ite material Principle, to which it 1s united ; and 
by thts means 15 betrayed into Ignorance and Forget- 
izincls, the true Cauſe of all its Miſcarriages and 
#1 its Miſerisz. So that, conſidered in thele Cr:- 

camitance! 
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cumſtances, it ſtands in need of a continual Moni- 
tor; to rouz2 it into Thought and Remembrance. 
But when he ſays, that 4 Man who propoſes to bim- 
ſelf Advantages ſo valuable, ought not to be content with 
&« moderate Proſecution of them; This Expreflion 15 
not to be underſtood, as we take it, when uſed to 
diſtinguiſh between Moderation and Exceſs, but is 
intended here of the Defe&, and ſignifies a ſupine 
Negle& and cold Indifference. For where our Hap- 


pineſs and our All is at ſtake, there, as Pindar ex- 
preſſes himſelf, 


Diſtreſs and Danger ſhould our Courage fire, 
Move Generows Thoughts, and brave Reſolves mſpire. 


GHAT'T 


When therefore any frightful and diſcouraging Ima- 
gination aſſaults you, harden your ſelf, and meet 
it boldly, with this Reflection, That it is only 
your Apprehenſion of Things, and not the real 
Nature of the Things themſelves. Then bring 
it 10 the Teſt, and examine it by ſuch Rules of 
Morality as you are Maſter of; but eſpecially by 
this moſt material Diſtinftion, Of Things that 
are, or are not, in our Power. And if, upon 
Enquiry, it be found one of the latter ſort, ve- 
member that it is what you are not at all con- 


erned in, and ſlight it accordingly. 


COMMENT. 


E had told us, That the Man, who propoſeth 
to himſelf the Attainment of Vertue and Hap- 
pane(s, miſt be conſtant and indefatigable, and not 
iter this World, or any of its Temptations, to ſe- 
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duce or draw him off from the purſuit of it, But 
ſince, even they who do make theſe Things their 
Study and Care, are yet ſubje& to frequent Fancies 
and Apprehenſions, ſome that put them upon deti- 
ring ſome of thoſe external Advantages, and others 
that terrifie them with Calamities of that kind ; he 
informs us here how to manage ſuch Apprehenfions, 
ſo as to receive no Inconvenience from them. And 
theſe ' Apprehenſions he calls frightful and diſcoura- 
ging, becauſe they are extravagant and unreaſonable, 
and embitter ones Life with a World of Terrors and 
Troubles, by the Exceſs and Irregularity of their 
Motions. 

In the following Diſcourſes he adviſes more at large 
not to be hurried away, and immediately tranſported 
with any Imagination, whether it tend to Hope or 
Fear: And here he ſays much the ſame Thing in 
tewer Words ; That a Man ought to harden and ler 
himſelf againſt it, and diſarm it of all its Force by 
this Conſideration, That it 15 but a Fancy of our own, 
and no more. Now aur Fancies, we know, do 
ſometimes give us tne Repreſentations of Things as 


they really are, as in Things that are indeed Pleaſant Þ 
and Beneficial ; and ſometimes they delude us with 
wild Inconhiſtencies, gaudy Vanities, and empty Þ 


Dreams. But the Strength of theſe Repreſentations þ 


depends upon - the Impreffions:which they make in 
our Minds. And this 1s exceedingly weakned, by 
making that fingle Confideration habitual to us, 


That there is very often a wide Difference between | 


the Things themſelves, and the Repreſentations of | 


them to us: For, when once we are thus fixed, no 


Violence they can uſe will be able to juſtle out our 4 


Reaſon, nor pervert our Judgment ; which, he tells ? 


us, as ſoon as we have allayed the Heat of the Ima- 7 


gination, and made our Minds quiet and calm, ſhould * 
be preſently employed in a nice Examination of the * 


Idea repiclented to us, 


Now 
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Now there are ſeveral Rules to uy it by: Some 
taken from the Nature of theſe Idea's themſelves, and 
the Things they repreſent ; as, Whether they be ſuch 
Objes as tend to the Good of the Mind, or whe- 
ther they only concern our Bodies, or our Fortunes ; 
Whether they contribute to any real Advantage, or 
whether Pleaſure is the only Thing they can pretend 
to; Whether what they propoſe be feaftble or not; 


| There 1s hkewiſe another Method, which proceeds 


upon the Judgment of Wiſe and Unwiſe Men, and 
the Concern they expreſs for them, but eſpecially 
upon the Judgment and De2termination of Almighty 
God. For that which God himſelf, and Wiſe and 


Good Men, have approved of, every one that con- 


$ ſalts the Safety and Happineſs of his Soul, muſt needs 


be convinced, will challenge his greateſt Care and 


& Concern; As on the contrary, Whatever They di{like 
# and condemn, ought by all means to be deteſted and 
E avoided, And no Man yet ever arrived to that De- 
| gree of Folly, or was ſo far blinded by Paſſion and 


Luſt, as to perſuade himſelf, that Injuſtice, and Luxu- 
ry, and Exceſs, are Things well-pleafing to God. 
But though there are many Rules which may be 


Z ſerviceable to us, in diſtinguiſhing between the ſeve- 
© ral Idea's and the Things they repreſent, yet there is 


one peculiar to Men, conſidered as Men; and which 
1s of general uſe upon all Ozcalions. And this de- 
pends upon that Diſtin&tion of Things that Are, and 
Things that are Not in our own Power, Fox it the Ob- 
je that preſents itſelf as a Thing inviting our Dehire, 
or proyoking our Averſton, be out of our own Dil- 
poſal, the ready Courſe to be taken, 15, to fatishe 


; 4 our Selves, and to diſmiſs it with this Anſwer, That 
Y this is 10 part of our Concern, For it 1s unp9ſlible for 
# any Thing to bs ſtritly Good or Evil to us, which 
2 15 not within our own Power; for ths Freedom of 
the Will is the true ſpecifick Difference of Humane 
* Nature. The very being of a Creature thus quai!- 
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fied neceſſarily infers this Prerogative, That all its 
Good and all its Evil ſhould depend merely upon its 
own Choice. 


CHAP. VL 


Remember, That the Thing which recommends any 
Deſire, is a Promiſe and Proſpett of obtaining 
the Objeft you are in purſuit of ; as on the con- 
trary, the Thing which your Averſion aims at, 
and propoſes to you, is the eſcaping the Evil you 
fear. And in theſe Caſes, he, that is balked of 
his Defires, is an unfortunate, and he, that is 0+ 
vertaken by the Miſchief he declines, is a miſes 
rable Man. But now, if you confine your Aver« 
ſrons to thoſe Evils only, which are at the Diſpo- 
{al of your own Will, you can never be overtaken 
by any Calamity you would decline ; but if you ex- 
tend them to ſuch Things as Sickneſs, or Pover- 
ty, or Death, you will of Neceſſity be miſerable, 


C H A PA VIL 
Let your Averſions then be taken off from all Things 


cut of your own Power, and transferred to ſuch 
Things, as are contrary to Nature, within your 
own Power. And as for Deſires, lay them, for 
the preſent, wholly aſide : for if you fix them up- 
on Things ont of your Power, you are ſure to be 
unſucceſsful ; and if you would reſtrain them to fit 
and proper Objetts, ſuch as come within it, _ 
FD1S 
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this is not come to your turn yet, Let your Mind 
therefore go no farther than to mere Tend:n- 
cies and Propenſions, to maderate and uſe th:[: 
gently, gradually, and cautionſly. 


COMMENT. 


H1S now follows in adire& Method from what 

went before, and 1s, as it were, a Demonſtra- 
tion of the Truth of the laſt Chapter, where we were 
told, that our Apprehenſions and Idea's of Things 
defirable muſt be regulated, by that neceſſary Diſtin- 
&ion of What « and what is not within our own Power. 
That the Obſervation of this Rule would be ſure to 
make us ſucceſsful and happy, and the Neglect ot it 
unfortunate and wretched. To this purpole, his firſt 
bulineſs is, to explain, What ſort of Perſons we uſe 
to eſteem lucky or unlucky; and he tells us, thar the 
End our Averhſjons propoſe to themſelves, is, not to 
fall inco the Miſchief we endeavour to decline; fo 
that in this caſe, the miſling our Obje& 1s fortunate, 
as on the contrary, it is unfortunate 1n caſes of De- 
fire, when we do not get our Objet And the Mil- 
fortune oppoſite to good Succels 15s, when the Thing 
we would avoid does happen to us; for here we get 
our Obje& indeed, but then this getting is to our 
Prejudice, and what we might much better have been 
without. 

When he hath ſer theſe Matters in a true Light, 
then he proceeds thus. If you take care to make 
thoſe Things only the Objz&ts of your Averfion,which 
are contrary to Nature, and within the compals of 
your own choice, as Intemperance for Example, and 
Injuſtice, and the like; you can never be overtaken 
by any Thing you tear, becauſe in theſe Matters you 
may be lure to eſcape if you pleale ; and confequently, 
you are ſure never to be unfortunate. But if inſter- 
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of theſe, you pitch upon Sickneſs or Poverty, or a- 


ny of thoſe Things that are out of your own Diſpo- 
ſal, you muſt needs fall into calamitous Circumſtan- 
ces ſometimes, becaule it cannot depend upon your 
ſelf, whether you ſhall be delivered from theſe or no. 
Sn again for Deſire, That Man cannot ſecure him» 
elf 2g.11nft frequent Dilappointments, that fixes up- 
on Objz&s out of his own Power. But if our Defires 
and our Averſons be confined to Matters within our 
own Power and Choice, then 1t will not be poſhble 
for u5to be balked in our Hopes or overtaken by our 
Fears, but Happineſs and Succeſs will attend us con- 
ctinually, The Subſtance and Connexion of all 
winch, in ſhore, hes here. He that extends his De- 
f1r2s 211d his Averſions to Things out of the Diſpoſal 
of his own Will, very frequently miſſes his Aim, falls 
ihait 1n his Hopes, and 1s overtaken by his Fears ; and 
2 muſt needs do fo, becauſe theſe Things depend 
not on himlſelt, but upon others ; now ſuch a one is 
conieiled to be an unſucceſsful and unfortunate Per- 
lon, and therefore wretched and miſerable. 
But 1t is worth our notic?, how Epiftetus imitates 
Socrates's way of Arguing upon this Occaſion, and 
accommodates himſelf to his Hearers, ſo as, by de 


{cending to their Notions, to raiſe them up higher to. 


ſomerhing better and more perte&t, For, that Hap- 
pinels coniilts in obtaining Mens Wiſhes and De- 
lies, and in eſcaping the Miſchiets and Dangers they 
fear, is the general Notion Men have of it; and thus 
far Mcn oft all Perſuaſions, and the moſt diſtant 
T-mpers and Converſations agres. But in this they 
difter, that they do not employ their Deſires and 
Averhons alike. For the Wiſe and Vertuous purſue 
ſuch Objects only as are really profitable and good, 
and avoid only the truly miſchievous and ſubſtanual 
Evilsz and this thzy do by the free Guidance of their 
Realon, 'and the due Government of their Paſſions; 
tor the brutiſh Appetites in Them are ſo ſubdued, fo 
| diſciplin'd 
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diſciplin'd by A&s of Obedience to the Judgment, 
that they do not ſo much as think any thing pleaſant, 
but what Reaſon hath approved, and found to be ſo. 
But the Generality of Mankind, partly for want of 
duly improving their Judgments, and partly from 
their brutiſh Aﬀe@tions being kept in perpetual Com- 
motion and Diſorder, diſtinguiſh the Objects of their 
Defire by no other Mark than Pleaſure; without ex- 
amining whether this Pleaſure be ſuch as makes for 
their true Advantage or not: And theſe Men often 
hic upon very impure and unfincere Pleaſures; ſuch 
25 Carry a Mixture and Allay of Pain along with them. 
For, in truth, they are not really and properly Plea- 
ſures, but only the empty Shadows and falſe Reſem- 
blances of them. But ſtill, as was ſaid before, all Man- 
kind are agreed in the general, that Proſperity and 
Succels confiſts in the obtaining of the good Things 
we wiſh, and keeping off the Evils we fear. So that 
even the Senſual and moſt Vicious Men may convince 
themſelves from this Diſcourſe, that the true way ne- 
ver to be diſappointed in their Deſires, nor overta- 
ken by their Fears, 15, to agree, that thoſe Things 
which are within our Power are the only good and 
proper Objects of Defire ; and that the Evils 1n our 
own Power are the only noxious and deſtru&ive, and 
proper Objeas of Fear and Hatred. Since it is plain, 
that they who fix upon Things withoue their Power, 
mult needs fall ſhort very trequently of their Hopes, 
and loſe what they deſire, and endure what they 
fear: And this is what even Vicious Perſons acknow- 
ledge to be a great Misfortune. 

Let then, ſays he, your Awverſions be taken off from 
all Things out of your own Power, and transferred to 
ſuch Things as are comtrary to Nature, within your Power, 
For it you place them upon Sickneſs, or Poverty, or 
the like, you muſt unavoidably be unfortunate, be- 
cauſe theſe are Things not in your Power to eſcape. 
For, though we can contribute conſiderably _— 

tne 
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of theſe, you pitch upon Sickneſs or Poverty, or a- 
ny of choſe Things that are out of your own Diſpo- 
ſal, you muſt needs fall into calamitous Circumſtan- 
ces ſometimes, becauſe it cannot depend upon your 
ſelf, whether you ſhall be delivered from theſe or no. 
Sn again for Deſire, That Man cannot ſecure him» 
{elf 2ga1nft frequent Dilappointments, that fixes up- 
on Objz&s out of his own Power. But if our Defires 
and our Averſions be confined to Matters within our 
2wn Power and Choice, then it will not be poſhible 
for usto be balked in our Hopes or overtaken by our 
Fears, but Happineſs and Succeſs will attend us con- 
tinually, The Subſtance and Connexion of all 
which, in ſhore, lies here. He that extends his De- 
fires at1d his Averſions to Things out of the Diſpoſal 
of his own Will, very frequently miſſes his Aim, falls 
ſhort 1n his Hopes, and is overtaken by his Fears ; and 
he muſt needs do ſo, becauſe theſe Things depend 
not on himlſelt, but upon others ; now ſuch a one is 
conreifed to be an unſucceſsful and unfortunate Per- 
lon, and therefore wretched and miſerable. 

Burt 1t is worth our notic?, how Epifterws imitates 
Socrates's way of Arguing upon this Occahion, and 
accommodates himſelf to his Hearers, ſo as, by de- 
{cending to their Notions, to raiſe them up higher to. 
ſomerhing better and more perte&t. For, that Hap- 
pinels coniiſts in obtaining Mens Wiſhes and De- 
lies, and in eſcaping the Miſchiets and Dangers they 
tear, 15 the general Notion Men have of it; and thus 
far Mcn ot all Perſuaſions, and the moſt diſtant 
T-mpers and Converſations agrees. But in this they 
difter, that they do not employ their Deſires and 
Averhons alike. For the Wiſe and Vertuous purſue 
lach Objects only as are really profitable and good, 
and avoid only the truly miſchievous and ſubſtanual 
Evilsz and this they do by the free Guidance of their 
Realon, 'and the due Government of their Paflions; 
tor the brutiſh Appetices in Them are fo ſubdued, fo 
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diſciplin'd by A&s of Obedience to the Judgment, 
that they do not ſo much as think any thing pleaſant, 
but what Reaſon hath approved, and found to be ſo. 
But the Generality of Mankind, partly for want of 
duly improving their Judgments, and partly from 
their brutiſh AﬀeRtions being kept in perpetual Com- 
motion and Diſorder, diſtinguiſh the Objects of their 
Deſire by no other Mark than Pleaſure; without ex- 
amining whether this Pleaſure be ſuch as makes for 
their true Advantage or not: And theſe Men often 
hic upon very impure and unfincere Pleaſures; ſuch 
25 carry a Mixture and Allay of Pain along with them. 
For, in truth, they are not really and properly Plea- 
ſures, but only the empty Shadows and falſe Reſem- 
blances of them. But ſtill, as was ſaid before, all Man- 
kind are agreed in the general, that Proſperity and 
Succeſs confiſts in the obtaining of the good Things 
we wiſh, and keeping off the Evils we fear. So that 
even the Senſual and moſt Vicious Men may convince 
themſelves from this Diſcourſe, that the true way ne- 
ver to be diſappointed in their Delires, nor overta- 
ken by their Fears, 1s, to agree, that thoſe Things 
which are within our Power are the only good and 
proper Obje&s of Defire ; and that the Evils in our 
own Power are the only noxious and deſtructive, and 
proper Objects of Fear and Hatred. Since it is plain, 
that they 'who fix upon Things without their Power, 
muſt needs fall ſhort very trequently of their Hopes, 
and loſe what they deſire, and endure what they 
fear: And this 1s what even Vicious Perſons acknow- 
ledge to be a great Misfortune. 

Let then, ſays he, your Averſions be taken off from 
all Things out of your own Power, and transferred to 
ſuch Things as are contrary to Nature, within your Power, 
For if you place them upon Sickneſs, or Poverty, or 
the like, you muſt unavoidably be unfortunate, be- 
cauſe theſe are Things not in your Power to eſcape. 
For, though we can contribute conſiderably towards 
the 
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Was j the avoiding of them, yet the Thing 1s not wholly 
'" 


and abſolutely in our Selves, but it will depend upon | 
"4-0 ſundry other Circumſtances and Accidents, whether | 
© our Endeavours ſhall ſucceed, or no. But, if we 
N would follow his Advice, take off our Fears from 
theſe Things, and put them upon thoſe within our 
own Choice, that are prejudicial and againſt Nature: : 
If, for Inſtance, we would make it our Care to avoid 
Erroneous Opinions, and falſe Apprehenſhions of 
Things, and whatever elſe can be any Obſtruction FF 
to a good Converſation, and ſuch a Lite, as Reaſon FF 
f and Nature have made ſuitable to our Character; we Þ 
| ſhould never be oppreſſed with any of the Calamities F* 
+41 we fear, becauſe it is in our own Power abſolutely to 
$4 avoid theſe Things. For nothing elſe but our own 
ver Averſions and Reſolutions are requiſite co the doing 
it effeQually. 

All this is ſufficiently plain, and needs no Enlarge» 
ment; but what follows hath ſomething of difficulty 
in it. For what can be his meaning 1n that Advice, 
that All Deſire ſhould for the preſent be wholly laid aſide ? 
There is a manifeſt Reaſon, why we ſhould diſcharge 
all thoſe Defires that concern Things without our 
Power; for this evidently makes for our Advantage, 
both 1n regard of the Dilappoinements and perpetual 
þ Unealineſſes, which this Courſe delivers us from ; 
; and allo in Conlideration of the Things themſelves, 
which, though we ſhould ſuppoſe no ſuch Troubles 
and Dilſappointments attending them, are yet not 
capable of bringing us any real Advantage, nor that 
which 15 che proper Happineſs of a Man. 

; Bur what ſhall we fay to his forbidding the Deſire 
Þ even of thoſe good Things which come within the 
Fj Diſpoſal of our own Wills 2 The Reaſon he gives is 
l this, Becauſe you are not yet come 39 this. Burt if you 
| were come to it, there would thzn be no farther Oc- 
oh + caſton for Deſire ; tor this 1s no other than a Motion © 
| of the Mind defiring, by which ut reaches forward | 

to | 
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with Simplicius's Comment, 59 


to what it is not yet come to. And this ſeems to cut 
off all Deſire in general ; for how is it poflible to ob- 
tain any Good without firſt deſiring it ? And eſpect- 
ally, if (as hath been formerly ſhewn ) the Good 
and Happineſs of a Man conſiſt, not fo much in A- 
&ions, and the effefting what he would, as in the 
entertaining ſuch Defires and Averſions as are agree- 
able to Nature and Reaſon ; what Ground can there 
be for ſuſpending all our Defires, and utterly forbid- 
ding us for a while to entertain any at all ? Or how 
can we imagine it poflible for a Man to live void 
of all Defire? I add, that this looks like a dire& 
Contradiction to what went before, when 1n the gth 
Chapter he gave this Advice, Since therefore the Ad- 
vantages you propeſe to your ſelf are ſo exceeding valua- 
ble, Remember that you ought not to content your ſelf with 
acold and moderate purſuit of them. For by that Purſuit 
he did not underſtand any Bodily Moton, but the 
Eagerneſs of the Soul, by which, in the Act of De- 
firing, ſhe moves towards, and makes after the Ob- 
jet. And again, How can we ſuppoſe any Afﬀe#:- 
ons and Propenſions without Delire ? For the Order of 
Things infers a Neceflicy of Deſire, before there can 
be any ſuch Aﬀeions and Propenlions of the Soul. 
In Anſwer tothele Obje&ions, it may be replied, 
that Epictetus here addreſſes himſelt to Young Begin- 
ne1s in Philoſophy, for whom it cannot be ſafe to 
indulge any Defires at all, till they be firſt compe- 
tently informed what are the Obje&ts which they 
ought to fix upon. And ſo that theſe Aﬀections 
and Propentions of the Soul are only to be under- 
ſtood of thoſe firſt Motions to or from 1s Obje, 
which the Szeicks contend are always antecedent to 
Delire and Averſion. 
| Or if he dire& his Diſcourſe to Men already 
inſtructed, then we muſt not interpret the Words 
as they ſeem to ſound ; nor ſuppoſe, that he intendsto 
cut off all Delirs of the good Things in our Power, 
ablolutely 
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abſolutely ſpeaking; but only to reſtrain the Vehe- 
mence and Eagerneſs of that Averſhon and Defire, 
which in a moderate Degree he is content to allow. 
For you ſee, that he adviſes in the very ſame Place, 
to make uſe of our Propenſions and Aﬀetticns of the 
Soul gently, coolly, and cautiouſly. For we muſt neceſ(- 
farily move towards the Obje&t of our Deſires, and 
from that which is our Averfion; but our Deſires 
and Averſions are antecedent to ſuch Motions to and 
from the Obje, and do produce them, as Cauſes do 
their proper Effeas. 

Again, When he adviſed before, that Men would 
not content themſelves with a cold and moderate 
purſuit of- ſuch valuable Advantages, it was no part 
of his Intention to recommend an eager and violent 
Defire, but rather, that we ſhould be ſo fixed and 
reſolved in this proſecution, as to ſatishe our ſelves 
in doing what he adds immediately after, tbe aban- 
doning ſome Enjoyments for all together, and the ſuſpend- 
Ing of others for ſome convenient time. 

Now a vehement Degree in any of theſe things, 
either the Propenſities of the Mind, or the Deſites 
and Averſions of it, 15 with great reaſon condemned, 
becauſe of the 11] Conſequences it 1s apt to have, 
when Men ſhoot beyond the Mark,through an Exceſs 
of Defire, and attempt things above their Strength. 
For this uſually tends to the weakning of the Soul, 
25 much as overſtraining injures the Body. And 
tis is an Inconvenience which many have found ex- 
perimentally, from that immoderate Violence and 
heat of Aion, which Men that are fond of Exer- 
ciſe, and eager in it, are moſt unſeaſonably guilty of. 
For there are but very few Perſons of ſuch a Conſti- 
rution, either in Body or Mind, as to be able, all on 
the ſudden, to change from a bad State to a ſound 
and good one. Diogenes indeed, and Crates, and Ze» 
0, and ſuch eminent Lights as theſe, might be fo 
happy ; but for the generality of People, their Alkera- 

tions 
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tions are gradual and flow ; they fall by little and little, 
and they recover themſelves ſo too; and this is ſuch 
a Condition as Nature hath appointed for us, with 
regard to the Soul, as well as the Body. For gentle 
Methods are commonly more likely to hold, and a 
more ſafe way of proceeding. Theſe keep the Soul 
from ſpending its ſtrength too faſt, and put ſome 
Checks upon its Forwardneſs; which 1s the true way, 
both of preſerving, and by degrees, though but ſlow 
ones, of confirming and increaſing, the vigour of it. 
This is the true Reaſon, why we are adviſed to put a 
Reſtraint upon the Aﬀe&ions of the Soul, to move 
leiſurely and gradually, and with much coolneſs and cau- 
tion. That is, toſlacken the Reins by little and littles 
and not to let looſe our Defires and our Averſons, 
nor give them their full range immediately. For the 
Man, that from a diſſolute and headſtrong courſe of 
Life, would bring himſelf to the contrary Habits of 
Sobriety and ſtrit Diſcipline, muſt not preſently 
leap tothe diſtant Extream, from Luxury and Excels, 
to Abſtemiouſneſs and Faſting but he muſt advance 
by Steps, and be ſatisfied at firſt, with abating ſome- 
what of his former Extravagance. For what the Au- 
thor of the Golden Verſes hath obſerved, is very 
con(iderable upon theſe Occahons. 


The Raſh uſe Force, and with ſoft Pleaſures Fight ; 
The Wiſe Retreat, and ſave themſelves by Flight, 


Thus it is in Matters of Learning and Knowledge; 
Young Students muſt admit the Idea's of things wa- 
rily, and not take every Appearance of Truth, for 
an unconteſtable Axiom ; that ſo, it upon a Second 
view, there be occaſion to alter their Judgments, it 
may be done with greater Readineſs and Eaſe, when 
their Minds are not too ſtrongly poſleſs'd with their 
firſt Notions. 

Once more, Epiftetmws adviſes his Scholars to move 
leiſurely and gradually ro Objects of both kinds; bur 
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now, if ſo much Caution and Coldneſs be neceſſary, 
why does he allow our Averſions any more than our 
Deſires? for he bids us take off our Averſions from 
shoſe Prejudicial things that are not in our power, and 
bend them againſt thoſe that are; and yet at the ſame 
time he prohibits all manner of Deſire, and for 
ſome time, will not permit us to indulge that at all, 
One probable account of this may be taken from 
the Nature and Condition of Men, who are begin- 
ning to reform; for the firſt ſtep towards a good Life, 
is to throw off all the Venom and Corruption of 2 
bad one ; and till the Breaſt have diſcharged itſelt 
of this, no Nouriſhment can be had from any Prin- 
ciples of Vertue infuſed into it. What the great Hip- 
pocrates has moſt excellently obſerved concerning our 
Bodies, is much more truly applicable to our Souls, 
That fo long as a Man continues full of groſs and 
noxious Humours, the Nour1ſhment he recerves, does 
not feed Him, fo much as his Diſtemper. For the Vi- 
cious Principles, that had taken Poſſeflion, corrupt all 
the Good ones that are put to them, Sometimes they 
make us diſreliſh them, as unpleaſant ; ſometimes 
dread and avoid them, as hurtful and injuriousto us; 
ſometimes condemn them as Evil, and reje& them as 
impoſſible to be complied with, And all this while, 
the Diſeaſe gathers more ſtrength, and grows upon 
us, by bringing us to a Contempt ot better Principles, 
after a pretence of having tried, and found them de- 
fetive. And thus at Jaſt ir becomes Incurable, and 
will not ſo much as ſuffer us to admit of any Argu- 
ments or Actions that might advance us in Vertue, 
but produces 1n us a Loathing of all thoſe Remedies 
that might contribute to our Recovery, Juſt as in 
the Jaundies, when the Vitiated Palace thinks Honey 
bitter, a Man nauſeates it preſently, and will never 
endure to taſte Honey after, in order to the remo- 
ving that Prejudice. Thus the Averſions are allowed 
in Yourg Beginners, becaule the Method of their 
Cn;* 
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Cure requires itz and the firſt ſtep towards 2 Refor- 
mation, is, by growing into a Diſlike of Vice, to 
put themſelves into a Condition of receiving Vertu- 
ous Principles and Good Inſtrutions. 

This Diſcourſe is alſo excellently well fuited to ſuch 
Perſons, in regard it ſhews them the righe way to 
Liberty, and Security, and an eahe Mind, that ſo 
their Lives may be pleaſant and ſweet tothem 5 which 
indeed is the very thing that all Creatures aim at. 
Now, though an abſolute treedom from Paſſion, and 
a Converſation in all points agreeable to the Rules of 
Decency and Nature, be the proper Excellency which 
we ought to defire and purſue ; yet Beginners muſt 
ſatsfie themſelves with leſs, and - think they do very 
well, when they can abate of their Paffions, and re- 
duce them within ſome reaſonable bounds, though 
they cannot gain an 2bſolute Maſtery over them : 
And they mult expe& to relaple ſometimes, and are 
not to be condemned ſo much for falling, as encou- 
raged and commended when they riſe again, Such 
as theſe therefore are not yet arrived to the perte&i- 
on of thoſe things that ſhould be the Objee of theic 
Deſires: And this I take to be the meaning ot that 
Expreflion, This « not come to your turn yet ; 4. e. the 
imperfect State you are in, hath not qualifhed you for 
ſuch Deſires: For when we aim at ſomething that 
exceeds our Capacity, and fhnd we cannot reach it, 
then Troubles and Diſappointments, and a ſinking 
of our Spirits, and ſometimes a deſponding Mind, tol- 
low upon it. They that are violently bent upon 
things above their Scrength, (light ſuch as are propor- 
tionable to it, and think them vile ard deſpicable, 
becauſe they judge of them by way of compariſon 
with greater. And yet it is by ſmall beginnings on- 
ly, that we can ever arrive at great Perfe&ions; and 
before we can cope with things above us, we mult 


practiſe upon leſs, and make our {clves Maſters of 


ſuch as we are a Match for. 
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64 Epittetus's Morals Chap. VIII 


CHAP. VII. 


Remember upon all Occaſions, to reflet with your 
ſelf, of what Nature and Condition thoſe things 
are, that miniſter Delight, or are uſeful and be- 
neficial to you, or that you have a natnral tender- 
neſs for : And that theſe Reflittions may anſwer 
their End, make them familiar, by beginning at 
the ſlighteſt and moſt inconſiderable things, and ſo 
riſing to the higher and more valuable, For in- 
ſtance ; if you are fond of an Earthen Cup, con- 
feder"it is but Earthen Ware, and you cannot be 
much troubled or ſurpriſed, when ever it happens 
to be broke. And if you be fond of a Child or 
a Wife, confider that theſe are of Flumane, that 
is, of a Frail and Mortal Nature ; and thus your 
Surpriſe and Concern will be the leſs, when Death 
takes either of them away from you. 


COMMEN T. 


Fter the diſtin&ion between things within, and 

things out of, our own power, and an Adver- 
tifement how we ought to eſteem each of them :; That 
the former fort only muſt be looked upon as our 
own, the latter as Forein, and in the Diſpoſal of o- 
thers; he had told us how we ought to be affeed 
with regard to thoſe that fall within our power, to 
make fuch of them as are contraty to Reaſon and 
Nature, the Obje& of our Averſion, and to ſuſpend 
all manner of Deſire, for ſome convenient time : 
(Which Advice 1n all probabilny, 15 grounded upor: 
the Arguments already mentioned.) But fince i is 
ripofiible wo hive withous having fornething of = 
SY &M0 
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tereſt in, and much Dealings with, thoſe things, 
that are note at the Diſpoſal of our own Will ; he 
now informs us how to converſe with them, and tells 
us, that though they be not at our own pleaſure, yet 
they ſhall not- be able to create to us any manner ot 
Diſquiet and Confuſion. | 

And here he takes notice of Three ſorts of theſe 
External Things 3 Firſt, Such as ean only pretend to 
pleaſe withous profiting us at all ; for thele are they 
that miniſter to our Entertainment and Delight. 
The Second are ſuch as are beneficial and conve. 
nient for Uſe. And the Third, ſuch as we have a 
particular Aﬀection for, by reaſon of ſome natural 
Relation they bear to us, and what we are tender 
of, without any regard. to our own Benehe and Con- 
venience. And this is a very juſt and true Diſtin- 
Aion; for Pleaſire and Profit, and Natural Aﬀe- 
aion, are the Three things that engage our Hearts ; 
and it is always upon one or other of theſe Accounts, 
that we are fond of this Mortal State, and recon- 
ciled to all the Hardſhips and Mzferies that attend it. 

Now the Entertaininents and Diverſions that Men 
are delighted with, diftzr according to their ſeveral 
Tempers and Inclinations ; Some nd their pleaſure 
in Plays, and others in Sports and Exerciſes, in Ra: 
ces, or Tilting, or the like. Others in Dancings, 
or Tricks of Legerdemain, in Jugglers, or Zany's, 
or Buffoons. Some again in curious Sights, either 
the Beauties of Nature, as the Colours of Peacocks, 
and other fine Birds, pleaſant Flowers, and Gardens, 
and Meadows and Groves : Or in the perfe&tions of 
8 Art, as Pictures, and Statues, and Buildings ; or the 
2 *xquiſite Workmanſhip of other Profeflions. Some 
$ 'alue thoſe of the Eye leſs, and find greater ſatisfaRti- 
on in the Entertainment ot che Ear, as the Harmo- 
ny of Vocal and-Inſtrumental Multck 3 and, which 
5 a Plealure more generous and improving, in Elo- 
322ncs or Hiſtory; and ſometimes in Fables and Ro- 
mances. 
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mances. For that theſe contribute much to our De- 
light, is plain from that fondneſs, which all of us 
naturally have to Stories, from our very Childhood. 

The Second fort, which tend to our Uſe and Be- 
nefit, are likewiſe various: Some contribute to the 
improvement of the Mind, as a Skiltul Maſter, Ver- 
tuous Converſation, Inſtruive Books, and the like: 
Some are ſerviceable to the Body, as Meats and 
Cloathes, and Exerciſe : Some regard only our For- Þ 
tune, as Placesof Authority, Lands and Tenements, | 
Money and Goods, and the like. 

But the Third fort we have a Natural Tendernels 
for, without any proſpe& of Advantage from them; Þ 
and theſe are recommended to our Afﬀection by Þ 
ſome common tye of Nature and Afenity between Þ 
1s; and in this Relation ſtand our Wives and Chil- Þ 
dren, our Kindred, our Friends, and our Country- 
men. : 

Now the Advice given, with reſpe& to every one ÞÞ 
of theſe, 1s, that we wonld fit down, and ſeriouſly 
conſider, what the Nature and Condition of each 
of them is ; what Hazards and Uncertainties they 
are liable to ; that they are ſubje& to Corruption and 
Decay 3 that the Enjoyment of them 1s ſhort, and 
not to be depended upon and that none of them Þ 
are abſolutely at our own Pleaſure and Diſpoſal. 
For ſuch a Refle&ion as this, that ſuggeſts to us 
continually what their Nature and Circumſtances 
are, is no other, than a Medicating upon the Lols 
of them. And ſuch a Meditation would render the 
thing eafie and familiar to us; and when any Acct 
dent of this kind befalls us, would prevent all that 
Surpriſe, and Confuſion, and extravagant Concern, 
which the Unthinking part of the World are opprel-® 
ſed with upon ſuch Occalions. And indeed the cal: 
here, 1s the very ſame witl. ſeveral other Inſtances, # 
wherein we find, that the Troubles and Pains of | 
Body and Mind both, though very grievous at a. ; 
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and in themſelves, yet grow much more ſupporta- 
ble by Cuſtom and Uſe. 

To this purpoſe, the next Words give us very 
pood Counſel ; to begin at firſt with little matters ; 
nay, not only with little, but with the leaſt and moſt 
incon{1derable ; tor according to the 
old Greek Proverb, * The Potter muſs * Fy aifoniv 
try a Cup, before he can make a Far. weguday. Ecal. 
He that undertakes the biggeſt firſt, 4AGag. Pag.227. 
is preſently worſted, proves unſuc- 
ceſsful, ſpends his Strength to no purpoſe, and gives 
out in utter Deſpair. But he that ſets out leiſurely, 
and begins with ſmall and eafte Trials, grows 
ſtronger and bolder with his good Succeſs, and by 
gaining Ground upon what was a Match for him 
before, advances more ſurely, and conquers ſtill 
greater and greater Difficulties, Thus a Man that 
hath been uſed to Four Meals a day, if he attempt 
all on the ſudden to faſt a whole Day together, wall 
find the Change too violent for his Body to bear, 
and never get through the crouble and pain of it. 
And this force upon Nature 1s the Reaſon, why 
ſuch warm Undertakings are generally of dangerous 
conſequence, and juſt only for a ſpurt and away. 
Bur if ſuch a one abate of his former indulgence by 
degrees, firſt take himſelf down to Three Meals, 
and when this Proportion is grown habitual and 
ealie, then allow himſelf but Two: Thus 1c will 
be very feafible ; and afterwards he may, without 
any great trouble, come to content himſelt with 
one; and ſuch a Change will be infinitely more ſafe, 
and more likely to continue. 

To apply this now by the inſtance before us: If 
we conhider thoſe things that are dear to us upon 
the account of their Uſefulneſs and Convenience ; 
and from ſuch among them as are of leaſt Conſe- 

nence and Value, acquaint our felves with the 

Snditionh of all the reſt ; that their Nature 15 cor- 

F 5 ruptible, 
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ruptible, the Enjoyment of them ancertain, and 
the Loſs of them what we have reaſon to expect e- 
very Moment: As in an Earthen Pot, which can 
have nothing but its Uſefulneſs eo inchne us to value 
it, we are to remember it is of a brittle ſubſtance, 
and daſhed to pieces with the leaſt Accident. And 
what can be a poorer and more contemptible 1n- 
ſtance than this, to begin with? Yet mean and ri. 
fling as it is, a Man that lays a good Foundation 
here, and riſes by degrees to Matters of greater con- 
cern, ſhall be able ar laſt to encounter his Aﬀecion 
for a Child; and not only in meer ſpeculation, and 
empty formal Words to ſay it, but to make his whole 
Behaviour ſpeak, and all the Diſpolitions of his 
Mind ſhall carry the 1mpreflion of this wiſe and ſea 
ſonable Refle&ion, That what he thus dotes upon, 
1s but a Man; if a Man, conſequently a brittle and 
frail Creature, and what he is in a continual poflibr- 
licy of loſing. And when his Mind is once through- 
ly poſleſs'd with this Conſideration, and confirmed 
with an habitual recolle&tion of it, whenever that 
Child is ſnatch'd away from him, he is prepared for 
the Stroke, and cannot be ſurpriſed and confounded 
with Paſſion, 25 if ſome ſtrange or new thing had 
happened to him. 

And here it 1s very well worth a Remark, what 
abundance of Wiſdom and Artifics there 1s in this 
Management of things + for by it we get a Maſtery 
over thoſe that are not by Nature within our Power, 
and deal with them' as though they were : For the 
ſaving my Child from Death, is a thing not in my | 
power ; buta due Conthideration of his being liable to 
it, the rendring this Conſideration familiar and eafie 
to me, and living in expectation of it, as a thing | 
no lefs naturai and likely than his Life ; the not be- | 
ing diſturbed if he do Die, and the behaving my 
felt with ſuch evennels of Temper, as if he were | 
not dead ; Thele are in our power ; And which 1:4 Þ 

great 
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oreat deal more, they do in effe& bring the very 
Accident of his Death, which is of itſelf not fo, 
within it too. For a Man thus compoſed, may ſay, 
My Child #s nt Dead to me ; or, to (pe1k more tru- 
ly and properly, Though he be Dead, yet I am ſtill the 
ſame Man, as if he were ji alive. 

[ only obſerve farther, That the Inſtances pro- 
duced here by Epifetas, are fetched from the Two 
latter forts of Things 3 ſuch as are uſeful and bene- 
ficial to us, and ſuch as Nature and Afﬀnity gives 
us a nore than ordinary tenderneſs for : And theſe 
were prudently choſen, with an intent, I preſume, 
to intimate, that thoſe things which are for Enter- 
tainment and Diverſion, and can only pretend to 
pleaſe without profiting us, are ſo very mean and 
deſpicable, as to deſerve no conſideration at all, 
from Perſons that have made any tolerable advances 
in the ſtudy of Wiſdom and Vertue. 


CHAP. IX. 


In every Aftion you undertake, confider firſt with 
your ſelf, and weigh well the Nature and Cir- 
cumſtances of the thing : Nay, though it be ſo 
ſlight 4 one, as going to Bathe ; —_ fo your 
ſelf beforehand, what Accidents you may proba- 
bly meet with. That in the Bath there is often 
Rude Behaviour, Daſhins of Water, Juſtling 
for Paſſage, Scurrilous Language, and Stealing. 
And when you have done thus, you may with more 
Security go about the thing. To which purpoſe 
you will do well to ſay thus to your ſelf; My De- 
fien is to Bathe, but ſo it is too, to preſerve my 
Mind and Reaſon undiſturbed, while I do 0. 
For after ſuch wiſe preparation as this, if any 

F 3 thing 
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thing intervene to obſtrutt your Waſhing, this 
Reflettion will preſently riſe upon it : Well, but 
this was not the only thing I propoſed ; that which 
T chiefly intended, is to keep my Mind and Rea- 
ſon undiſturbed; and this I am ſure can never be 
done, if I ſuffer every Accident to diſcompoſe me. 


COMMENT, 


Fer giving Inſtructions concerning our Beha- 
viour, with regard to the things of the World, 

that uſe to engage our Aﬀections, either upon the 
account of the Delight they give us, the Convent 
ence they are of, or the Relation they bear to us; 
the next Step 1n order, is to conſider our Actions; 
for theſe too have a great many Circumſtances, 
that lie out of our power, and mult therefore be un- 
dertaken with great Prudence, and much Preparati- 
on. The Rule then that he Javs down is this, That 
you take a juſt account of the nature of each Acti- 
2n, and fairly compute the ſeveral Accidents, which, 
though they do not neceſſarily, yet may poflibly at- 
tend it, and to expect that theſe are very like to 
happen in yout own caſe particularly. And the 
Fruit of this will be, either not to be ſurpriſed, if 
ſuch Difficulties do encounter you ; or, if the thing 
be not of abſolute neceflity, to decline the hazard, 
by letting it alone, For the Great Cato reckons this 
tor one of the Errors of his Life, that he choſe to 
taks, a Voyage once by Sea, to a Place whither he 
might have travelPd by Land. Now in ſuch a caſe, 
though no misfortune ſhould aually happen, yet if 
there be a likelihood of any ſuch Accident; and it 
it do frequently happen to others, it is an A& of 
Imprudence to make choice of ſuch a Courſe, with- 
out being driven to it by neceflity : And this Anſwer, 
that many People do the ſame, and come off ſafe, will 
| not 
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not bear us out, in chooſing a more dangerous, when 
it is left toour own Liberty to take a ſafer Paſſage. 

But now, where there is abſolute occaſion for our 
running ſome Riſque, as if we have neceſſary Afﬀairs 
to diſpatch, which require a Voyage to or from ſome 
Iſland ; or if we are obliged to ſtand by a Father, or 
a Friend, in ſome hazardous or unlucky Buſineſs ; 
or if we are called upon to take up Arms in defence 
of our Country : Then there is no thought of decli- 
ning the Matter wholly, and our Method mult be to 
undertake it upon due deliberation; and, after ha- 
ving firſt laid together the ſeveral accidental Ob- 
ſtruftions that uſe to ariſe in ſuch a caſe: That fo 
by this timely Recolletion, we may render them 
eaſte and familiar, and not be diſturbed, when any 
of them come upon us. For a Man thus prepared, 
hath this double Advantage z if they do not happen, 
his Joy is the greater, becauſe he had fo fully poſleſt 
himſelf with an expeRation that they would, that 
It is almoſt a Deliverance to him. And tf they do, 
then he hath the advantage of being provided a- 
gainſt them, and ſo can encounter them, without 
much danger or diſorder. 

Now againſt this Counſel I expe& it will be ur- 
ged, Firſt, That if any one ſhould take ſuch Pains 
to repreſent all the Crofles and Diſappointments 
that may probably happen to them in every Under- 
taking, the Effe&t of this would be Cowardice and 
Idleneſs ; for Men would find themſelves utterly diſ- 
couraged from attempting any thing at all. Beſides, 
that nothing can be more grievous to any Man, 
than to have the Image of his Troubles and Mil: 
fortunes conſtantly before his Eyes; and eſpecially, 
it the Aﬀaic he be engaged in, continue any time, 
to converſe all that while with this gaſtly Apparitt- 
on. Therefore, that Demoſthenes his Advice ſeems 
much more Prudent and Eligible; To- be furs that 
What you attend, be Good and Vertuous ; then to 
F 4 lopJ 
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hope well, and whatever the Succels be, to bear it 
generouſly and decently. 

But by the Objetor's good leave, it by hoping 
well, Demoſthenes mean a good Confidence, ground- 
ed upon our undertaking what 1s Vertuous and Com- 
mendable, and a reſting ſatished in this Conſidera» 
tion, whatever the Event be, he ſays the vgry ſame 
thing with Epidtetus; only indeed he gives us no Di- 
rection, which way we ſhall attain to this generous 
Temper of Mind, that may enable us to entertain 
the Diipenſations of Providence decently, though 
toy finuld happen ro be harth and ſevere. But E- 
p:cer:25 declares himſelf of Opinion, that the Mes» 
thod to qualife our ſelves for {o doing, 15 to take a 
true Proſpet of the whole Aﬀair, and repreſent to 
our ſelves, that it is what is fit for us to undertake, 
2d thar there may be ſeveral Circumſtances attend- 
ing 1t, which thargh they may not be agreeable ta 
15, 410 vec very tolerable, and ſuch as we may re- 
Concilc our felves eo, upon theſs Two Accounts. 
Firſt, Becauſe the 1 tion utfelt which brings them 
uDEN Us, 15 Vertwuous and Becoming z and then, be- 
caule whenever they happen, they are no more than 
what are expected, and were provided againſt before, 

But, 1f by hoping well, Demoſthenes intend a firm 
-er{walion of Sal-:y and Succels, then I think it is 
vry ciiEculc, nay, 1 may venture to ſay, it is im- 
pottible ro conceive, how a Man thus perſwaded, 
can ever bear Diſappointments and Croſſes with Mo- 
deranon and Temper, For when a Man falls from 
voat he was in imagination, the ſhock is the ſame, 
35 if he were fo 1n reality. And neither the Body, 
nor the Mind, are of a Conſtitution to bear ſudden 
and vicent Alterations, without great Diſturbance. 
You fee tnat the very Weather, and Seaſons of the 
Year, caough they change gently and by degrees, 
yet put our Humours into a great ferment, and ge» 
nz;aily accalion many Diſtempers among us z _ 
the 
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che more Violent this Change at any time is, the 
Greater in' Proportion the Diſorders that follow up- 
on it, muſt needs be. 

Nor is it true, that a juſt Computation of all the 
Difficulties and Dangers that are uſed to attend our 
Actions, muſt needs condemn Men to Slaviſh Fears, 
and an Unadive Life: For if our Reaſon convince 
us, that what we attempt, is good for the advantage 
of the Soul, or (which is all one) of the Man, (for 
that Soul is the Man,) the Defire of that Good muſt 
needs infpire us with Courage and Vigour, notwith- 
ſanding all the diſcouraging Dangers that attend it. 
And the conſideration of this danger, will be very 
much ſoftened by this moſt Rational and Vertuous 
Perſwaſjon, that we ought to perſevere in ſuch an 
Undertaking, though at the expence of ſome Ha- 
zard and Inconvenience. For all Danger and De- 
triment, that concerns either our Body or our For- 
tunes, 1s not properly an Evil to us; nor ſhall we 
think it ours, if we be wiſe. But the Benefit of 
chooſing a Vertuous Aion, and perliſting in it, in 
deſpight of all Dangers and Diſcouragements, 1s ouc 
own Good; for it 15 the Good of our Souls, which 
are truly and properly our ſelves. And this Adyan- 
tage is conhderable enough to be ſet againſt many 
Troubles, and Loſſes, and Baniſhments, and Diſ- 
graces; nay, it is ſufficient, not only to be ſet a- 
gainſt, but to over-balance them all ; becauſe the 
Good of this does ſo very much excced the Evil 
that ſeems to be in them. For if a Man think him- 
ſelf obliged to chooſe a Greater Good, when at- 
tended only with a Leſs Evil, how 1s it poſlible that 
he ſhould be diſcouraged and uneahie, under the ex- 
pectation of ſome croſs Accidents that ſometimes 
follow upon Vertuous Actions, when the Good of 
theſe Adtions 15 truly and properly his own, but the 
Evil of thoſe Accidents, is only ſomething remote, 
and not His 2 Eſpecially too, when this 15 by no 
means 
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means a ſuperficial and notional Diſtintion, but ſuch 
a real Difference, as his whole Prattice and Beha- 
viour ſhews him ſenſible of. This 15 the very Rea- 
fon, that Men of Vertue and Wiſdom have made it 
their Glory to chooſe Good with the greateſt Dan- 
gers ; that they have done it chearfully, and facri- 
hced their very Lives for it ; and accounted their 
Sufferings upon ſuch an Account , matter of the 
greateſt Joy to them. So did * Menacew particular- 
ly, and all thoſe other Heroes, famed in Story, 
who have voluntarily devoted themſelves, and died 
for the Service and Sake of their Country. 

Now Epittetws couches his Advice here, under one 
of the Meaneſt and moſt Infignihcant Inſtances that 
can be; partly to illuſtrate what he ſays, by an Ex- 
ample taken from common Converſation, and fo to 
gain the Afent of his Hearers, to the truth of what 
he would infer from it; and partly too, as himſelf 
hath told us before, to put his Scholats upon exerci- 
ting their Vertue in Leſſer Trials ; that fo from Tri- 
vial Matters, they may riſe by degrees to others of 
greater Difficulty and Conſequence. And the Suc- 
ceſs of this Method hath been already ſhewn to de- 

nd upon Reaſons, which need not be repeated 

ere. But his Deſign is alſo, that we ſhould be care- 
jul to apply thele things to Aﬀairs of Moment, in 
proportion as the Hazards of them are more diſcou- 
raging ; and in thole Occaſions, always to take our 
Meaſures from the Nature of the thing, whether it 
be what is agreeable to Decency and our Duty, and 
what thoſe Hardſhips are that uſually accompany it : 


_—_———_—_—, 


* This Perſon was Son to Creon, King of Thebes, and upon 
an Anſwer of the Oracle, that a Plague which then infeſted the 
City, could not be removed, till the Race of Cadmus were all ex- 
tint : He, who was the only remainder of that Family, flew 


himſelf. Of the ſame nature was that A&t of Curtius, and the Þ 


Decii (ſo much celebrated by the Roman Pocts and Hiſtorians. 
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And, after ſuch Proſpe& taken, to ſettle our Minds 
in this Reſolution, that if the worſt happen, yet 
we will bear it with Temper and Moderation; For 
this 15 the way to maintain the Character of Ver- 
tuous and Rational Men; this muſt let us into all 
the Advantages of doing well, and defend us from 
all that Perplexity that unexpe&ted Events common- 
ly betray Men to. For he that 1s troubled and Dif- 
compoled, and fancies himſelf unhappy in what he 
ſuffers, it 15 plain, either had not ſufficiently conſi- 
dered what he went about, before he engaged in it; 
or if he did foreſee all this, then his Diſorder 1s the 
Effet of Efteminacy and Cowardice, which makes 
him give out, and repent his Undertaking. And 
both theſe Failings are highly Criminal, and con- 
trary to the Rules of Nature, and Right Reaſon, 
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CHAP. A. 


That which gives Men Diſquiet, and makes their 
Lives Miſerable, is not the Nature of Things as 
they really are, but the Notions and Opinions 
which they form to themſelves concerning them. 
Thus even Death, which we look upon as the moſt 
perplexing and dreadful, hath in truth, nothing 
of Terror in it: For if it had, Socrates muſt 
needs have feared it as much as we. But our 
Opinion that it is Evil, is the only thing that 
makes it ſo. Therefore, whenever we meet with 
Obſtruetions and Perplexities, or fall into Trox- 
bles and Diſorders, let us be Fuſt, and not lay 
the blame mhere it is not due ; but impnte it all 
#0 our own Selves, and our prejudicate Opinions. 
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COMMENT. 


E were told before, what Means would be 
Proper and Effe&ual for the preſerving an 
Even and Compoſed Temper of Mind, in the midt 
of all thoſe Hardſhips that frequently attend our beſt 
Ations. That this might be accompliſhed by the 
Power of Premeditation ; by repreſenting theſe In- 
conveniencies, as ſure to happen ;z and when we had 
made the worſt of it, convincing our Selves, that 
ſuch ARions were worth our Undertaking, even with 
all thoſe Incumbrances. Now that Rule proceeded 
upon the Work of our own Minds, but there is ano- 
ther here, fetch'd from the Nature of the Things 
themſelves, and the Conlideration of thoſe Difficul- 
ties and Dangers that uſe to give us Diſturbance. And 
here he changes his Method, and confirms what he 
ſays, not by ſome {light and trivial Inſtances, as he 
did before, but by Death, the greateſt and moſt con- 
founding one to Humane Nature that can be. For 
if the Argument hold good in this caſe, it muſt needs 
be a great deal ſtronger with regard to all the reſt, 
which are, by our own Confeflion, leſs diſmal and 
affrighting. 

To this purpoſe then he tells us, That thoſe Things 
which we apprehend to be Evil, arid which for that 
Reaſon dilcompole our Spirits, becauſe we think our 
Selves miſerable under them, are really neither Evil 
themſelves, nor the true Cauſes of any Evil to us: But 
that all our Troubles and Perplexities are entirely ow- 
ing to the Opinions which we our Selves have encer- 
tained concerning them. 

For Proof of this Determination, he produces 
thac, which, of all the Things that we apprehend as 
Evil, is confeſſedly the greateſt and moſt terrible ; 
and ſhews, that even Death, nay a violent and un- 
:imely Death, is yet no Evil, The Argument he uſes 
is 
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is ſhort indeed, but very full and concluſive; the Me- 
thod and Conſequence whereof lies thus. Whatever 
is Evil in its own Nature, muſt needs appear jo to all 
Mankind, andeſpecially to thoſe, whoſe Apprehen- 
ſions are moſt improved, and moſt ſuitable to the re- 
al Nature of Things. Thus all Things that are na» 
turally hot, or cold, or beautiful, or the like, appear 
ſuch to all People in their right Senſes. But Death 
does not appear Evil to all People, nor are they uni. 
verſally agreed in this Notion of it. (For Socrates did 
not think it ſo; He choſe to andergoit, when it was 
in his Power to have declined it ; He endured it with 
all the Calmneſs and Compoſure imaginable ; He 
ſpent that whole Day 1a which he died, with his 
Friends, demonſtrating to them the Exiſtence and 
Immortality of the Soul, and the Efficacy of a Phi- 
loſophical Life,in order to Vertue and Retormation.) 
From all which Premiſes, this Concluhon evidently 
follows; That Death 1s not in its own Nature evil : 
And conſequently, That our Fears 2nd "Troubles 
concerning it do not come from the Thing it ſelf, 
but from a diſquieting Perſuaſion of its being evil, 

with which we poſſeſs and diforder our own Minds. 
And fuch a Perſuaſion there may very well be, tho” 
there be no Ground for ic in the Nature of th Thing. 
For Honey 15 not bitter, and yet Men 1n CO —_ 
that have their Palates vitiated, from a conſtant Bit- 
ternels occaſioned by the overflowing of the Gall,are 
prejudiced againſt it, as if 1t were ſo. Now, as the 
only way to bring theſe Perſons to diſcern Taſtes as 
they really are, 1s to carry off that Redundancy of 
Choler which corrupts their Palate; fo in this Caſe, 
we muſt remove the Diſtemper of the Mind, corre&t 
our Notions of Things, and make a right Judgment 
of what is really Good and Evil to us, by juſt Dt- 
ſtin&ions between Things that Are and Things that 
Are Not in our own Power; what is prope:ly ours, 
and what belongs not to us. For, according .- = 
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Rule, it Death be none of the Things in our Power, 
it cannot be evil; and though it ſhould be granted 
fuch, with regard to the Body; yet if it do not ex: 
tend to the Soul, nor do that any Harm, it cannot be 
evil to Us, 

Plato indeed, or Socrates as he is introduced by Plas 
to, goes a great deal farther, and boldly affirms, that 
ic 15 Good, and much to be preferred before this Life 
that we lead in the Body; and this, not only to ſome 
Perſons, and in ſome Circumſtances, as Men may be 
better or worſe; but in general, and without Ex- 
ception, to all, For thus Socrates expreſſes himſelf 
in his Phedon; It may poſpbly ſurprize you, and ſeem a 
ffrange Paradox, That this ſhould be the only Accident, 
that is good at all Times, and without any Reſerve ; but 
get ſo it #8. In all other Caſes, nothing happens to a Man, 
which, as bis Circumſtances may alter, he might not at 
another time better be without : But no Time, no Cir- 
cumſtance whatſoever, can render it more for @a Man's 
Adwvantage-to Live than to Dye. And Plate, in his 
Book concerning Laws; ſpeaking in his own Perſon, 
delivers himſelt to this purpoſe: If I may be allowed 
to ſpeak my Opimion freely, it as really my Fudgment, 
That the Contmuation of Soul and Body together, upon no 
Conſideration, ought rather to be choſen, than the Separa- 
tion and Diſſolution of them. 

Now Epitetas, 'cis true, hath drawn his Argument 
from that, which is generally eſteemed the moſt for- 
midable Evil that we are capable of ſuffering : But 
however, ſince moſt of us, when we lye under the 
preſent Smart of any Calamity, ſtraitway imagine 
ic worſe than Death (for what can be more uſual, 
than for People in Pain, and very often in no great 
Extremity of it neither, co wiſh for Death to deliver 
them from it, and when reduced to Poverty, to tell 
us they had much rather be Dead than live 11 Want?) 
upon this Account, we may apply Epidtetis's Argu- 
meant to theſe Inſtances alſo, | 
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As to Pain, What __ of it is there ſo violent, 
that Men, nay even thoſe of low and vulgar Spirits, 
are not content to go through, to cure a dangerous 
Diſeaſe? They do not only Endure, but Chule and 
Pay for it: They thank their Phyſicians for putting 
them to Torture, and look upon Cutting and Burn- 
ing, as Acts of the greateſt Tenderneſs and Friend- 
ſhip. Now, though this make it pretty plain, that 
Men, who are well pleaſed to purchaſe Life fo deir, 
muſt needs be of Opinion, that no Pain is ſo terrible 
to Humane Nature as Death ; yet the principal Uſe 
I would make of this Obſervation is, to ſhew, that 
Men can really ſuffer with great Patience and Reſo- 
lutionz can harden themſelves againſt what they 
count very dreadful, and meet it with a compoſed 
Countenance; when once they are perſuaded, that 
the enduring it will be for their Advantage. What 
prodigious Inſtances of Patience were the Lacedemo- 
»ian Youths, who endured Scourgings fo barbarous, 
as almoſt to expire under the Rod, and all this, mere- 
ly for a little Oſtentation and Vain-glory? Now 
this, it is evident, they did not out of any Compul- 
ſion, but freely and cheerfully ; for they offer'd them- 
ſelves to the Tryal, of their own Accord. And the 
Reaſon why they held out fo obſtinately, was, not 
that their Senſe of Pain was leſs quick and tender 
than other People's, (though more hard'ned too than 
People that indulge themſelves in Efteminacy and 
Eaſe) but becauſe they thought it their Glory and 
their Vertue to ſuffer manfully and reſolutely. 

For the ſame Reaſon, EpifFetws would teil you, 
that Poverty is no ſuch formidable Thing neither, 
becauſe he can produce the Example of Crates the 
Theban to the contrary ; who, when he diſpoſed of 
all he was worth tothe Publick, and ſaid, 
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Let others keep or mourn loſt fore, 
Crates own Hands make Crates poor, 


That Moment put an End to his Slavery, and his 
Freedom commenced from the time he had disbur- 
dened himſelf of his Wealth. Now the manifeſt 
Conſequence of all this is, That ndthing of this kind 
is terrible and inſupportable in its own Nature, as we 
fondly imagine; fo far from it, that there may be 
ſome Caſes, when ſuch things are much more eligi- 
ble, and better for us: I mean, when they are con- 
verted to higher and more excellent Purpoſes for our 
own Selves; by tending to the Advantage and Im- 
provement of the Reaſonable-Soul. 

The only Expedient to retain an Even Temper 
in the midft of theſe Accidents, 1s, to pofleſs our 
Minds with juſt Notions of them; and the regulating 
of theſe Notions is in our own Power : conſequently, 
the preventing thoſe Diſorders, that proceed from 
the Want of ſuch a Regulation, 1s in our own Power 
too. And one great Advantage to Perſons thus di- 
ſpoſed will be, the Learning how to manage thoſe 
Things that are not at our Diſpoſal, as though they 
were, For if it be not in my Power to prevent De- 
famation or Diſgrace, the Loſs of my Goods or my 
Eſtate, Aﬀronts and violent Inſults upon my Perſon ; 
yet thus much is in my Power, to poſſeſs my felt 
with right Apprehenfions of theſe Things; to conſi- 
der them, not only as not Evil, but ſometimes the 
Inſtruments and Occaſions of great Good. Now ſuch 
an Opinion as this, makes it almoſt the ſame Thing 
to a Man, as if they did not happen at all 3 or, which 
is all one, makes him think himſelf never the Worte, 
but ſometimes the Better for them, when they do. 
And I take it for granted, that every Wiſe Man will 
allow it more for Our, that is, for the Sonl's Honour 
and Advantage, to have behaved our Selves gallane 
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iy under AfMi&ions,than never to have been aflited 
at all: And the greater theſe Affictions were, the 
greater ſtill in Proportion, is the Honour and Advan- 
tage gained by them, For, as to Bodies that are able 
to bear 1t, the violenteſt Motions exercite them beſt, 
and make greateſt Improvements of Health, and 
Strength, and Activityz ſo the Mind too, muſt be 
put- upon fharp Tryals ſometimes, to qualifie it for 
ſuftering gallancly, when any Accident gives us an 
Occaſion; And this may be accompliſt'd theſe two 
Ways: By getting a right Notion of them 3 and, By 
being well prepared againſt them: which is to be 
done, -.partly, by accuſtoming the Body to Hard- 
ſhip, which indeed is of general uſe, and hath en- 
abled even Ignorant and I!] Men to ſhght Blows, 
and other Pains, which we commonly think intole- 
rable ; and partly too, by fixing the Mind in a pro- 
vident Forecaſt, and diſtant ExpeRation of them. 
And all thele Things we may certainly do, if we 
pleaſe. by 

Now, if neither Death, nor aty of thoſe Things 
we dread moſt, have any Thing that is formidable ini 
their own Nature it is plain, neither They, nor the 
Perſons that inflit them, are the Cauſe of our Trou- 
ble; but we our Selves, and our own Opinions, bring 
this upon our ſelves: When therefore the Mind feels 
i ſelf perplexed with Grief, or Fear, or any Paflion, 
the Blame 1s our own; and nothing but our Opinions 
are accountable for ſuch Diſorders, 


None but Ignorarit and Uniiſciplin'd People tax others 
with their Mizfortunes. The Young Proficient blames 
himſelf; but the Philoſopher indeed blames neither 
others nor himſelf. 


The Connexion of this with what went before, is 
ſo cloſe, that if a Conjun&tion were added, and we 
read it thus; For none bus Ignorant and Undiſciplin'd 

(F People 
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People tax others with their Misfortunes, it had given a 


2 


very good Reaſon why we ſhould never lay our | 


Troubles, or Fears, or Diſorders,' or any other Ca- 
lamity we fancy our Selves in, to any Thing, or any 
Bodies Charge, but our own. Since this Way of 
proceeding, he ſays, comes from want of being 
raught better. And then to this Character of the 


Ignorant and Undiſciplin'd, he adds that of One who ; 


1s'a Beginner only in Philoſophy, and one who hath 
attained to a Maſtery 1n it. 


The Perfe& Philoſopher never thinks any Thing, : 


that befals him, Evil, nor charges any Body with 
being the Occaſion of his Misfortunes, becauſe he 
lives up to the Di&ates of Nature and Reaſon, and is 
never diſappointed in his Purſuits and Deſires, nor 
cver overtaken with his Fears: 

He that 15 but Raw and Unfiniſh'd, does indeed 
ſometimes miſs of his Defires, and falls into the 
Miſchiefs he would flee from, becauſe the brutiſh In- 
clinations move too ſtrongly in him at ſuch times, 
And when this happens, the firſt Elements he learn'd, 
which taught him co diſtinguiſh Things In» and Out 
of our Power, teach him too, That he himſelf, and 
none bur he, is the true Cauſe of all his Diſappoint- 
ments, and all his Diſaſters. And the Occafion of 
them all was his miſtaking the Things without us,and 
placing a Man's proper Good and Evil in them. 

Buc you will ſay, perhaps, Since this Young Philo- 
ſopher knows, That our own proper Good and Evil 
depends upon our own Power and Choice, (and the 
accuſing himſelt implies that he knows thus much ) 
how comes it to paſs, that he takes wrong Meaſures, 
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and renders himſelf liable to this Blame? Probably, & 
becauſe the Knowledge of Good and Evil is the firſt | 
itep to be made toward Vertue; this being the pro- | 


per A of Reaſon: But the brutiſh Appetites do not 
always preſently ſubmit ro Reaſon, nor ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ealily reduced and tempered by ic; and 
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with Simplicius's Comment. 03 
eſpecially, where it happens, as it does very often, 
that Reaſon is Negligent and Sluggiſh; and the Ir- 
rational Part active, and perpetually in Motion ; by 
which means the Paſſions gather Strength, and uſurp 


an abſolute Dominion. 'This was the Cafe of her in 
the Play; 


Remorſe and Senſe of Guilt draw back my Soul, 
But ſtronger Paſſion does ber Pow'rs controu. 
With Rage tranſported, T puſh boldly on, 

And ſee the Precipice I cannot ſhun. 


$ that for'ſome time it is pretty tolerable, it Reaſon 
can work upon the Paffions, and either draw them 
by Force, or charm and win them over ſome ſofter 
way: For, when this is done, then the Knowledge 
of the Intelligent Part is more clear and inſtructive, 
and proceeds without any Diſtra&tion ar all. No 
wonder therefore, if Men but little trained 1n Philo- 
lophy make ſome falſe Steps, while their Paſtions are 
not yet totally ſubdued, and their Reaſon does not 
operate in its full Strength. And when they do fo, 
they accuſe Themſelves only, as having admitted 
that Diſtin&tion of Things in and out of our own 


Power, though as yet they ſeem to have but an im- 


perfe&t Notion of it. 

But they that are Ignorant, and abſolutely Un- 
faught, muſt needs commit a World of Errors, both 
becauſe of that violent Agitation which their Paſ- 
fions are continually in, and of the Ignorance of 
their rational Part, which hath not yet learn'd todi- 
ſtinguiſh real Good and Evil, from what is ſo in ap- 
pearance only : Nor does it take them oft from Bru- 
tality, not ſo much as in Thought only. By Bruta- 
lity I mean ſuch low and mean Notions, as perſuade 
us, that our Body is properly our Selves, and our Na+ 
ture ; or, which is yet worſe, when we think our 
Rithes ſo; as the Covetous ys Now while we con- 
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tinue thus ignorant, there are ſeveral Accounts to be 
given for our doing amiſs: We do it, becauſe we 
think all our Good and Evil conſiſts in Things with- 
out us; and, not being at all ſenſible, what is pro- 
perly the Happineſs or Unhappineſs of Humane Na- 
ture, or whence it proceeds, we fall foul upon other 
People; and fancy, that they who obſtru& or de- 
prive us of thoſe External Advantages we ſo eagerly 
purſue, or that bring upon us any of the Calamities 
we would avoid, are the real Cauſes of all our M1- 
ſery. Though in truth, neither thoſe External Ad- 
vantages which we call Good, nor thoſe Calamities 
we call Evil, are what we take them for; but, as 
Circumſtances are ſometimes ordered, may prove the 
dire& contrary. For our Folly in this caſe, is juſt 
like that of filly Boys, that cannot endure their Ma- 
ſters, but think them their worſt Enemies, and the 
Cauſe of a World of Miſery ; but value and love thoſe 
as their Friends indeed, that invite them to Play and 
Pieaſure. 

Thus Epiftetzas hath given a ſhort, but exa&t Cha- 
rater of theſe three ſorts of Perſons. The Perfe&t 
Philoſophers are guilty of no Miſcarriages, for their 
Underſtanding is ſufficiently accompliſhed to dire& 
them, and the Irrational Part readily ſubmits to thoſe 
DireQions. So that here 15s nothing but Harmony 
and Compliance, and conſequently, they have no 
Body to lay any Miſery to the Charge of; for in- 
deed, they cannot labour under any Thing that 1s 
truly and properly Miſery. They cauſe none to 
themſelves; for this were a Contradi&ion to the Per- 
teRion of their Wiſdom and Vertue; and nothing 
elſe cauſes them any, tor they do not ſuppole any Ex- 
ternal Cauſes capable of doing it. 

The Ignorant and Untaught err in both theſe Re- 
ſpefs. Neither their Reaſon, nor their Paſſions, are 
rightly diſpoſed. And they lay all their Unhappi- 
neſs to others, upon an Erroneous Imagination, that 
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it proceeds from Things without us. And indeed, it 
is eafie and pleaſant, and fit for 1gnorant Wretches, 
to ſhuffle off their own Faults from themſelves, and 
throw them upon other People. 

The Young Proficient, who hath attained to the 
firſt Principles of Wiſdom, though he be guilty of 
ſome Miſcarriages, and fall now and then into Evil, 
yet he underſtands wherein it conſiſts, and from 
whence it 15 derived, and what it was that firſt gave 
Birth to it; and therefore he lays it at the right Door. 
And theſe Marks are fo diſtinguiſhing, that no Man, 
who makes a wiſe uſe of them, can be in danger of 
confounding theſe three Claſſes of Men, the Accom- 
pliſh'd Philoſopher, the Rude and Untaught, and the 
Young Proficient. 

This Metaphor is ſo much the more warrantable 
and pertinent, from the Reſemblance, which Educa- 
tion bears to the Management of our Selves: For 
this 15 properly the Training up of a Child under the 
Care and Correction of a Maſter. Our Senſual 
Part is the Child in us, and, like all other Children, 
does not know its own Good, and is violently bent 
upon Pleaſurs and Paſtime. The Maſter that has 
the Care of it, is our Reaſon; this faſhions our De- 
fires, preſcribes them their Bounds, reduces and re- 
ſtrains them, and dire&s them to that which 1s beſt 
for them. So that the Ignorant and Untaught live 
the Life of a Child left to himſelf, run giddily on,” 
are perpetually in Fault, as being heady and heed- 
leſs, and minding nothing, but the gratifying their 
own Inclinations; and ſo theſe Men never think 
themſelves to blame. The Young Proficients have 
their Maſter at hand, Corre&ting and Inſtructing 
them ;z and the Child in them is pretty cowardly, and 
begins to ſubmit to Rules, So that 1t theſe Men are 
at any time in the wrong, they are preſently ſenſible 
who hath been to blame, and accuſe no body but the 
Offender himlelf. But the Perte& and Accompliſh'd 
G } Philoſa- 
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86 Epictetus's Morals Chap: XI. | 

Philoſophers are ſuch, whoſe Maſter keeps a con- f 

f" ſtant Eye upon them, and hath conquered the Child's 

[i j ſtubborn and perverſe Spirit. So that now he is cor- | 
'* rected, and improved, and hath attained to the Per- 

L fetion he was intended for; that..is, the being ob- |! 

F ſervant to the Maſter, and abſolutely at his Direti- | 

Þ k on. For the proper Vertue of a Child is ths Readi- Þ 

Id | neſs to receive and to obey Inſtructions. ; 

q || ; 

CHAP. XI. i 


Suffer not your ſelf to be exalted with any Excel- 
lence that is not properly .your own. If your 
Forſe ſhould be tranſported with his Beauty, and 
boaft of it, this were tolerable in him: But when 
you value your ſelf, and brag of his Beauty, con-= | 
fider, That you are not proud of any Excellence in WF 
your ſelf, but in your Horſe. Tou will ſay then, 
What is a Man's own? T anſwer, A right Uſe of 
his Idea's. And when you manage theſe as yu 
ouzht, then you may b, allorzed to pleaſe your 
ſelf. For this is being exalted with ſome Excel- 
lence that is properly yours. | 
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COMMENT. 


TH E foregoing Chapters acquainted us, what 
i MM Method muſt be taken to deliver our ſelves from 
ls vi Grief, and Fear, and Copfuſion, when any cala- 
18+ mitous Circumſtances from without threaten our 
| Peace : This direts us how to preſerve an Even and 
| Compoled Mind when any External Advantages k 
would ſhake our Moderation. Now theſe Advan- 
tages he calls None of Ours, in Agreement with what 
he 
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he ſaid at the Beginning of his Book, That the Things 
out of our Power are Feeble, and Servile, and liable t9 
Oppoſition, and not Ours, but Another's. And upon the 
being conſcious to our Selves of any ſuch ſeeming 
Advantages, he forbids us to be exalted. 

By this Exakation, I underſtand here, not any In- 
ſolence, or Haughtineſs, or Arrogance of Humour, 
as the Word 1s ſometimes uſed in an ill Senſe; (for 
ſure we are not allowed to be exalted in ſuch a man- 
ner as this, upon the account of any Advantage 
whatſoever, though never ſo real a Good, though 
never ſo truly our own,) but, as I apprehend, this 
Exalcation Grnies the being ſatished with our 
ſelves; and imagining, that we are Better or Happi- 
er upon the account of ſome additional Good, which 
now we have, but had not formerly; So that he ſays, 
we mult not think our ſelves ever the better for that 
Good which belongs not to us, nor imagine, that 
anothers Excellence adds any thing to ours. For every 
Good belongs to its own proper Subje& in which it 
ſubſiſts, and whoſe Quality it is, and no other can 
pretend to any right in it, The. Goodneſs, for in- 
ſtance, of a Horſe, belongs to the Horſe himſelf, 
and not tuus; for if he be Bold, and Fleet, and Ma- 
nageable, he hath indeed the proper Excellences of 
2 Horſe; but which way does this make for our Com- 
mendation 2 How 1s this the Excellence of a Man ? 
Or what augmentation can the Vertue or the Happi- 
neſs of his Owner receive from it ? 

Yes, you'll ſay, the Excellence of any Poſſeſlicns, 
redounds to the Poſſefſor, and the Goodneſs of the 
Inſtruments, to the benefit of the Artificers that uſe 


them. . According to the common Opinion of the | 


World, *tis acknowledged they do. But pray, 15 the 
Excellency of an Ax, ſuppoſe, able to make Him a 
good Carpenter, who was not one before? In this 
caſe therefore we ſhould diſtinguiſh between the Ex- 
cellencies peculiar to the Tool, and thoſe peculiar to 
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88 Epictetus's Morals Chap. Xi. 


the Work-man, with relation to the Trade he pro- 
The proper Excellence of an Ax, 15 to carry 
a good Edge, and to be made neat and true; this 
renders it ht for Service, and far the Work to be cut 
out by 11; For every Inſtrument is commended by 
its Work. But this contributes nothjong to the Per- 
{e&ion of the Carpenter; for his Excellence, and 
proper Cemmendation, conſiſts in obſerving Pro- 
pertions, and Rules of Art; and he is judged by tis, 
and not by the Work done by him, becauſe that may 
h:ppen to fail, from ſome Defect, either in the Stuff 
he wrought upon, or the Tools he wrought with, or 
Twenty other accidental Obſtrucions. 

Well, But what 1s properly our own Excellence, 
upon the accoum of which we may be admitted to 
look upon our ſelves as better and happier than we 
were belore? Ar the beginning of his Book, the 
fi:{t thing he mentioned of this kind, was a juſt and 
true Opinion; but here he calls it a right Uſe and Ma- 
nagement of Ideas ; ſo that Opinion in that place, and 
14:a: in this, tignifig one and the ſame thing, For 
wz judge of things by the different Repreſentations 
of them to our Minds, and thoſe Judgments are 
ſometimes true, and ſometimes falle. Now the right 
Management of Ideas is, when what appears to us, 
agrees exatly with the nature of things themſelves; 
2nd when we proceed upon theſe Appearances fo, 
that the Judgments we form upon them, carry no- 
thing in them that is falſe and inconſiſtent . as it 
would be, 1t we ſhould affirm, that Intemperance 15 
Good, and Temperance Evil. 

Buc the molt proper Senſe of this Uſe of Ideas, as 
Nature and Reaſon dire&, I look upon to be a De- 
£1e of thole things that are Good, and an Averfion 
and Deteſtation of thoſe that are Evil; when we hav? 
not only a bare ſpeculative Notion, what is Good, 
and what is Evil; but defire and purſue that which 
we think to bes Good, and dechne and abhor a 
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which we think to be Evil. And this may very well 
be called our own proper Excellence; becauſe the 
Regulation of our Defires and Averſons, according 
to Reaſon and Nature, 1s always in our own power ; 
though the Exerting theſe,and making them effeual 
by outward Acts, 15 not always ſo. 

And yet it is highly probable, that Epifetws may 
intend ſomething farther ſtill, by this right uſe of 
Ideas; which is, That our Practice and Behaviour 
ſhould expreſs a conſtant Contormity to theſe True 
Opinions, and Regular Defires. That we ſhould 
not think it ſufficient to declare it our Senſe, that 
Temperance 1s a Vertue, but ſhould be aftually Tem- 
perate, and make all our Actions ſpeak the Con- 
ceptions of our Mind, and the regulatity of our De- 
fires upon this occaſion : Not to fatishe our ſelves 
with the empty Commendations of Juſtice, no nor 
with a few faint and feeble Delires of this Vertue; 
(for this is what follows of courſe, and whatever we 
apprehend as Good, we cannot but apprehend as De- 
firable too at the ſame time,) and yet allow our ſelves 
in Ads of Injuſtice. This is the Caſe of Impotent 
and Incontinent Perſons; they defice Vertue,but that 
Defire is overborn by a ſtronger, which inclines to 


Pleaſure. Their Reaſon diſcerns what ſhould be - 


done, though not ſo clearly and powerfully as it 
might and ought, and for a while ſtands up in its 
Vindicationz and the Vertuous Defires and Aver- 
ſons, which are rightly diſpoſed, but weak and con- 
fuſed, ſtrike in, and take its part z but preſently the 
Brutiſh Inclinations, like an Impecuous "Torrent, bear 
down all before them, diſtra& and divert the Man 
from his cooler purpoſes, and drive him to do what 
is moſt agreeable to his preſent heat. "This 15 juſt the 
Deſcription I gave before of Medeza, when the Tra- 

edian brings her in with thels Words, whuch I have 
iQ oft had occaſion to repeat, 
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Remorſe and ſenſe of Guilt pull back my Soul, 
But ftronger Paſſion does ber Pow rs controul, 
With Rage tranſported, I ruſh boldly on, 

Hnd ſee the Precipice I cannot ſhun, 


So then, it 15 by no means ſufficient, that a Man's 
Judgment 1s rightly informed, and that his Defires 
are vertuouſly inclined in many Inſtances, unleſs he 
be all of a piece; unleſs he take care, that the Com- 
mendableneſs of his Practice hold correſpondence 
with the Truth of his Opinions, This is the right and 
beſt uſe of our Ideas, and this we may think our own 
peculiar Excellence, but no External Advantage can 
ever be ſo. For, as the particular Commendation 
of a Carpenter, conſidered as a Carpenter, 1s his 
working according to the Rules of Art and Propor- 
tion: fo the peculiar Excellence of a Philoſopher, 
depends upon the Ideas and Aﬀeations of his Mind 
being Juſt and Good 3 and the Exerting this Ex- 
cellence, is the calling theſe out into a, and de- 
monſtrating them to the World by a Vertuous Con- 
verlation. 


CHAP, XII. 


As when a Ship lies in Port, and you go out for 
Freſh Water, you happen to meet with Shell-Fiſh, 2 
or Sallads upon the Coaſt ; this is an accidental ® 
Advantage, and beſide your main purpoſe; but 
fill your Thoughts muſt be fixed upon the Ship, | 
and it ſhould be your great care to attend the 
Maſter's Call; that ſo when he gives you the 
Signal, you may quit all readily, and not be 
bound, and carried away by Violence, as Sheep 
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muſt be ſerved: So here in the Aﬀairs of the 
World, if it be your Fortune, inſtead of Fiſh or 
Sallad, to light upon a Beloved Wife or Child, 
which give an agreeable reliſh to Life, none of 
theſe Matters muſt be ſuffered to detain you. But 
when the Maſter gives you the Signal, all muſt be 
left, and the beſt of your Way made to the Ship. 
But if you are in Tears, be ſure you never ſtir far 
from the Ship, for fear you be out of the way nhen 
the Maſter call;. 


COMMENT T. 


: RF hath by a Short, but Ingenious Diſcourſe, en- 


deavoured to draw us off from the purſuit of 


Z thoſe External Advantages, upon which we are uſed 
| to ſet ſo great a value, by ſhewing us, that all theſe 
| things are neither in our Diſpoſal, nor any ſuch Hap- 
| pineſs, as can be properly called Ours. But now, leſt 
* this Argument of his ſhould be fo far miſtaken, or 
© wreſted beyond 1ts true = ole, as to be thought to 
2 debar us of Marriage,an 

* and SatisfaRtions, and abſolutely to forbid us the hav- 
2 ing any thing at all to do with the World and its Ad- 
2 vantages; he acquaints us in the next place, what 
= things thoſe are which he allows the Enjoyment of, 
Z and with what Limitations we ought to enjoy them, 
17 vis, That we ſhould leave our Selves and Them at the 
2 Diſpoſal of God, and reſign all to his Providence, 
2 without Reſerve; and then, in ſuch an Humble De- 
* pendence as this 15, to uſe and value them moderately, 
2 and as they deſerve. That our Concern is due in the 


other innocent Enjoyments 


greateſt Meaſure, to the Neceflities of Life, and ſuch 


2 25 Humane Nature cannot fubfiſt without; which 


Epiftetus here hath expreſſed, by a Ship's Watering, 
meaning by this, Food, and Raiment, and Dretlag, 
| an 
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and ſuch other things, as they who look no farther 
than juſt needful Supplies, ſatishe themſelves withal. 


Thele chings therefore are allowed to be a part of 


our Care, provided it be but in the Second place, and 
with ſubordination to a Higher Good. 

As for ſuch things as are not abſolutely neceſſary, 
but only the Conveniencies of Life, as a Wife, Chil. 
dren, Eſtate, and the like, theſe he calls Accidental 
Advantages, and beſide our main purpoſe ; and there- 
fore they are allowed the Third Place in our Eſteem. 
When a Bountiful Providence beſtows theſe upon us, 
we are to reccive and uſe them ſeafonably ; but bz 
ſure to keep our Mind ever fixed upon our Ghiet and 
moſt Deſirable Good.But as for Pleaſures, and Riches, 
and Honours, and Preferments, and ſuch other Im- 
pertinencies, he will not fo much as admit theſe mto 
the number of his Accidental Advantages, but ſup- 
poles them inconfiſtent with a ſtrialy Rational and 
Virtuous Converſation. For theſe are what, he told 
us before, maſt be wholly laid afide : But the Enyoy- 
ments of Marriage, and ſuch other Conveniencies of 
Humane Nature, he adviſed to have ſuſpended for 
a time only, while Men were Young and Unexpetri- 
enced 112 the Study of Vertue, that ſo their firſt Be- 
g11nings might meet with no Interruption, but take 
good Root, and faſten upon the Mind. And for 
this Realon, when Men have made ſome progrels, 
and are arrived to ſuch a degree of Perfe&ion,as may 
gualihe them to uſe theſe with ſafety, then he allows 
them to enjoy them, provided {till it be in the quali- 
ty of an Additional Advantage, and not a Principal 
Detign. 

Now the Allufion he hath made uſe of for this 
purpoſe, ſeems to be exceeding proper and pertinent ; 
tor ths old Moraliſts in their Fables, have commonly 
cholen the Sea to repreſent this Mortal State. The 
Roughneſs of its Waves, its frequent Ebbs and Floods, 
ths TempeſRtuous Weather to which it lies expoſed, 
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and the ſuffocating all that fink into it, do abun- 
dantly juſtifie the Metaphor. By the Ship, may be 
meant, that which unites the Soul to the Body, and 
brings her into this Mortal State, whether it be Fate, 
or Fortune, or whatever elſe you will pleaſe to call it. 
The Maſter of chis Ship is God, who governs and 
diſpoſes all things, and commands the Souls into their 
reſpeive Bodies, according as his own Tofinite Wiſ- 
dom and tender Care ſees fit, and in proportion to 
their own Deſerts. The bringing this Ship into Port, 
is the afligning to theſe Souls their proper Station, 
and Country, and Family; by vertue whereof, ſome 
are born 1n one Climate and Nation, and ſome in 
another. Some are deſcended from Great and Noble 
Families, and others meanly born; ſome of Vertuous 
or Healthful Parents, and others of Vicious and Di- 
ſeaſed ones. The going out for freſh Water, is the 
Care we take for ſupplying the Neceilities of Nature, 
without which, it 15 1mpoflible that Life ſhould be 
ſupported : And indeed, what 15 there in this ſtate of 
Mortality of ſuch general uſe ? what that we can fo lit- 
tle want,both for the making of our Meat and Drink, 
as Water? What 15s intended by gathering Sallads, 
or Shell-fiſh by the by, himſelf 4. very elegantly 
informed us, by inſtancing in a Wie, and an Eſtate; 
and acquainting us Withal, that when Providence 1s 
pleaſed to beſtow them upon us, we are not to refuls 
them ; but ſo neither are we to receive or value them, 
as either the principal and moſt defirable Goods, or 
indeed ſuch as are properly ours: For the Firſt and 
Chief Good is that Diſpolition of Mind, that is ever 
obedient to the Maſter of the Ship, ever attentive to 
his Call. Nor muſt we lay our ſelves out upon theſe 
Matters, as we were allowed to do upon Water, or 
neceſſary things ; but look upon them as additional 
Comforts only, and ſuch as help to make Lite eafie 
and convenient. Now it this Maſter call us to the 
Ship, and give order for our returning back to - e 
elf, 
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94. Epictetus's Morals Chap. XI, 


ſelf, and to that which is our True, our Native Coun- 


try, make the beſt of your way, ( ſays he) to the Ship; : 
leave pager that relates to this Mortal Life, be 


ready to obey his firſt Orders, and do not loiter, or 


hanker upon any thing behind, for fear, when Na- | 
ture cuts the Cable, your Inclinations ſtill be left on |: 


Shore. Go you muſt, that's moſt certain, and there- 
fore it is that he tells you, if you do not follow rea- 


dily and chearfully, and quit all of your own accord, | 
you ſhall be tied Neck and Heels, like Sheep, and | 


thrown under Hatches ; that is, you ſhall be torced, 


and torn away, and thruſt out of the World, like Þ 
thoſe Fooliſh and Sheepiſh Wretches, that dye with FF 


Cowardice, and Reluctancy, and Unmanly Lamen- 7 


tations of themſelves and their Friends. 


But there is yet another Caution obſervable here, Þ 


which is, That the Perſon, to whom the Enjoyment 
of Marriage, and ſuch others, as are the additional Þ 
Advantages of Life, are allowed, muſt be ſure to in- Þ 
dulge himſelf in ſuch Enjoyment of them only, as 
15 ſeaſonable; that ſo, when he hath taken as much Þ 
of thele as is fit for him, he may remove without any Þ 
delay, and readily comply with the Maſters Firſt Call. Þ 
But if a Mat be Old, and draws near his End, he 
will do beſt to keep himſelf wholly dilengaged, and Þ 


entertain himſelf with nothing ſo much as the con- 
ftant Thought and Expectation of the Ship's Sailing, 


and his quitting the Shore, for fear, when the time 7 
of his Return comes, and the Maſter calls, he be re- 
tarded by his Burden, and faſtned down to Land; 
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and be forced, with a great dealof unbecoming Con- | 
cern, to leave a Young Wife, and Pretty Chiltiren F 
behind: And ſurely an Old Man, upon all Accofnt, | 
hath much greater reaſon to prepare tor leaving the 
World, than to entertain himſelt with vain Pros 
of ſettling in tt | 
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CH AP. XIIL 


Trouble not your ſelf with wiſhing that things may 
be juſt as you wonld have them; but be well plea- 
ſed they ſhould be, juſt as they are, and then yas 
will live eafte. 


COMMENT. 


: —_— laſt Chapter inſtructed us, what External 


Advantages thoſe are, which we are allowed 


! to partake of, and how we muſt govern our ſelves 


with regard tothem ; that thoſe which are neceſſary 


# for the Support of Humane Nature, muſt be uſed 
& and valued accordingly; thoſe which are convenient, 
# as Additional Comforts, and only things by the by ; 
* but that neither the one, nor the other, muſt be 
# made our chief aim. Now after the Enjoyment of 
| theſe things allowed under ſuch Limitations, he pro- 


ceeds here to diret us by what means we may uſe 


Z and enjoy them, without any Prejudice or Paflion, 


ſo as to avoid Diſquiet, and hve always free and ea- 


) fie. The great Obſtruction to this is a perpetual 
2 Fretfulneſs of Temper, and repining at whatever 


happens tous. And this can never be cured, but by 


$ one of theſe Two ways, either 'that Providence 
| ſhould order all things agreeably to our Humour, oc 


that we ſhould bring our own Humour to be fatisft- 


3 ed with whatever Providence thinks fit to order. 
A The former of theſe, that Providence ſhould appoint 


every thing juſt as we would have ir, is neither pol- 


I fible for us to bring about, nor would it at all times 
2 be for our Advantage, if we could; for it often hap- 
2 pens, that we are: moſt eager and fond of thoſe 
# things which are prejudicial ro us. Either upon the 
7 account of our Ignorance, becauſe we do not fee 
| the Nature and Conſequences of them ; or through 


te 
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the predominancy of our Paſſions, which puts a Bi- 
aſs upon the Judgment, and inclines Reaſon to com- 
ply with che Senſual and Brutiſh part. So that in 
effeR, there is but one way left to be ealte; and that 
is, to beof ſo equal, ſo reſigned a Diſpoſition, as ta 
{it down well content with whatever Providence ces 
g00d to appoint, 

Now this may poſſibly be cenſured by ſome, as an 
excceding hard, and indeed an Impracticable Pre- 
cept, and that no Man can be in good earneſt, when 
he pretends to perſuade People, that they ought to by 
well pleaſed, things ſhould be as they are: For what 
Man of Common Senle can be ſo, when he obſerves 
the publick and general Calamities of Mankind 2 Is 
it poſſible, that ſuch dire efte&s of Providence, as 
Earthquakes,and Inundations,and Fires, and Famines, 
and Peſtilences, and Murrains of Cattel, and Blati- 
ings of Fruit ; or that the Wicked and Barbarous In- 
ſolencies Men are guilty of, to one another, the Ra- 
vaging whole Countries, Burning and Sacking of 
Cities, the Imprilonments and Slaveries, the Murders 
and Robberies, the Rapine and Violence, and un- 
bounded Luſt, that have driven them paſt all Senſe 
of God and Religion, and utterly deſtroyed Mora- 
lity, and Vertue, and Friendſhip, and Mutual Faith; 
and have ſo utterly ruined ſeveral Arts and Sciences, 
which it hath coſt many Ages to contrive and bring 
to maturity, that we have nothing left of ſome, bur 
the empty Names; and of others, which ought to 
be look'd upon as the eſpecial Gifts, and immediate 
Diſcoveries of Heaven, tor the benefit and ſupport 
of Mankind, ſuch as Phylick, and Architecture, 
and the like, we have no more than {ome faint Sha- 
dows, and impertect Images remaining ; How, 1 ſay, 
151t poflible, that theie, and many other Calamities, 
and monſtrous Wickednetles, which the preſent Age 
15 pertetly over-run with, ſhould be matter of Plca- 
{ure or Contemtment ? And who 1s there that can 


. 
tax? 


take Satizfaction, ſhall I ſay, in ſeeing, or bearing a 
part in them 2 nay, who can ſo much as endure the 
very hearing them named, except he be firſt forſaken 
of all Humanuy, and all Goodneſs 2 

Such Doubts as theſe, which give ſometimes great 
Perplexity, nat only to the Weak and Common 
Man, but to the Thinking and more Accompliſhed 
Perſons, will receive ſaustaction, if either Epittetus 
be allowed to have any Authority in what he ſays, or 
the great Governor of all things, be granted to or- 
der the World in Wiſdom and Juſtice. For our Pte- 
ty, and our Advantage, will be fure to terminate 1n 
the ſame Object, as Epitterzes himſelt will affure us 
more fully hereafter, 

In anſwer therefore to the Objection, I ſay, That 
if all theſe deplorable Accidents which the Objetor 
hath given ſo Tragical an Account of, be really Evil, 
and ſuch as they are generally eſteemed to be, it 1s 
not poſſible, that any Good Man ſhould, without 
forteiting that Character, be pleaſed to have them fo; 
nor could the Providence of Almighty God be ac- 
quitted from the Impurtation of being the cauſe of E- 
vriltous; nor could Men ever prevail with themſelves, 
to Honour, or Love, or pay Adoraton to ſuch a De- 
ity. For let Men pretend what they will, no Ar- 
guments in the World are able to produce theſe Af- 
tections for the Author of Miſery and Miſchief. Tet 
is a Principle rooted in every Creature, as Epidtetmus 
will ſhew you, to hate, and dechne, and run away 
from all chings that are prejudicial to it themſelves, or 
the cauſe of other things being ſo to 1. Buc what- 
ever is for 1ts Benet, and productive cf rs Happineſs, 
theſe things 1t naturally courts and adtmres. 

Thus much 1s certain, upon ſuppoſition that theſe 
Accidents are really Evil ; but now, it nocwithſtand- 
Ing our dreadful Apprehenſions of them, they be in 
truth no ſuch matter, but rather Good, as conducing 
ery iauch to fome mighty Bzenehe, and directed to 
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g98 Epitetus's Morals Chap. X1IL, 


excellent Purpoſes; and that, if any Evil do indeed 
attend theſe Diſpenſations, this is what the Nature of 
the things is no way concern'd in, but that is wholly 
owing to the Defires and ſtrong Impulſes of our own 
Minds : In this caſe, it will by no means follow, that 
he, who 1s well enough pleaſed all things ſhould bs 
juſt as they are, is either a Vicious or a Barbarous 
Man ; nor can we, with any colour, charge the E- 
vil we find in the World upon theſe Occalions, to 
Almighty God, but muſt acquit his Providence, and 
acknowledge it to be infinitely Wiſe and Good. 

Now the Things, in which all theſe ſeeming Evils 
are, and from whence they ſpring, muſt be confide- 
red in this Condition of Mortality ; and undergoing 
the viciſlitudes of Generation and Corruption, either 

' as Bodies or Souls. And of theſe Souls again, ſome 
are Irrational, of the ſame Date and Duraiion with 
the Body ; and having none, or but very little pecu- 
har Excellence of their own, their Office and Power 
extends no farther, than merely the ammating thoſe 
Bodies to which they belong ; and theretore all cheir 
Motions depend upon, and proceed in ConjunRion 
with theic reſpective Bodies, But other Souls are 
Rational: Theſe have an inward principle of Moti- 
on, and an Eſſence and Excellence diſtin from their 
Bodies; they move by their own Choice, and are 
abſolute 1n the diſpoſing their own Dehires and In- 
clinations. Now the Bodies belonging to theſe, be- 
ing in their own Nature purely Mechanical, and de- 
riving their Eiſence from External Cauſes, are ſub- 
je to the Motions of Heavenly Bodies, which 1n- 
fluence their Generation and Corruption, and the 
various Alterations through which they paſs. 

But 1t we come nearer, and deſcend co the Imme- 
diate and Material Cauſes, then they are moved and 
afteed by a mutual Operation upon one another, 
For th:s 1s agreeable to all the Reaſon in the World, 
that Temporary and Corruptible things, ſhould a" 
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pend upon the Eternal for their Subſiſtence, and be 
obedient to their Influences z Mechanical Beings, 
upon ſuch as are endued with a Faculry of Selt-Mo- 
tion; and thoſe that are containied within others, up- 
on the Atnbients that contain them. This is the 
conſtant Method and Rule of Nature, that theſe 
| ſhould follow the others Superior to them, as having 
| no Principle of Motion in themſelves, no Faculty of 
* Chooling, no Power of Determining the Defires, or 
AﬀeRions of their Nature ; no Merit or Demerict 
| from Choice or Actions, but are only Good or Evil, 
| inreſpe& and proportion to their Cauſes. Juſt as the 
* Shadows of Bodies, do not chooſe their Sides or 
| Shapes as they pleaſe, but are neceſſarily determined 
| by their Cauſes and their Circumſtances, and are 
* never the betrer or the worſe for thoſe Determina- 
| tions, 

{ Now as to Bodies, whatever Changes they under- 
go, this Variety can be no 11! to them, whether chey 
| be Compound or Simple Bodies : Firſt of all, becauſe 
it is what the Condition of their Nature hath made 
them liable to. They are bound in Laws irrevocable, 
which they may neicher controul nor refiſt, and con- 
ſequently can receive no Harm by whatever they 1m- 
pole, as having no Power to do otherwiſe. For Ig- 
| norance would be no Evil, nor the moſt brutiſh and 
{ extravagant Converſation, nor would the Rational 
* Soul be ons whit the worſe for either, had not Nature 
| endued her with a Faculty of Diſcerning and Under- 
{ ſtanding the Truth; and given her a Power over the 
| brutiſh Appetites, by which ſhe is enabled to ſubdue 
* and over-rule them. 

Secondly, Becauſe the Cotnpound Bodies, which 
| conhi{ſt of f1mple Ingredients, that are of contrary 
Qualities, ſuch as are perpetually ſtrugling with, and 
| ulurping upon one another, by Diſeaſes, and Exceſs 
| of Humours, are ſometimes ſtrengthned by renting 

oft the corrupt Parts; and ſomenmes by Decay an 
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Death are delivered from all that Trouble and Pain, 
and mutual Strife of contrary Qualities in them. And 
in this Caſe, each of the Simples 1s reſtored to its pri- 
mitive Maſs, and recovers itſelf from that Weakneſs, 
which was occaſjoned by this Oppoſition of contrary 
Humours. For as each of the Ingredients in Com- 
poſition made ſome Impreflion upon its Oppolite, ſo 
ic likewiſe continually received ſome from it, and ſut- 
tered by it. But now, when the Simples are changed, 
according to the Changes of the contrary Qualities, 
they return again to their own primitive Being. Thus 
Water evaporates into the Air trom whence it came, 
and Air is turned into Fire, from whence it originally 
was. And I cannot ſuppoſe any Evil in Things ot 
this kind, though Inundations, or Fires, or any the 
moſt violent — in Nature, ſhould. be the Et- 
tet of theſe Inequalities, in the Elements that com- 
poſe the Univerſe; or though Peſtilences and Earth- 
quakes ſhould deltroy and daſh in pieces the Bodies 
compounded of thoſe Elements, 

But farther, If theſe Things contributs to fome 
g20d Effect ; if by the infinite Revolutions of Matter 
and Motion, the Corruption of one Thing produces 
the Generation ot another ; how then can the Cor- 
ruption of any (ingle part be Evil, when at the ſame 
time 1t conduces to the B2nefit of the whole? This 1: 
a Rule, which Nature it({2it hath made evident to us, 
and every particular Creature practiſes it, 1n [lighting 
tac Advantage of its Parts, 1n Comparifon of the 
Good of the Whole. 

Thus, when any Noxious Humours are redundant 
it the Body, Nature throwsthem oft trom the Heart, 
or Bowels, or Lungs, or Brain, and all the parts that 
are principaily concern'd in the functions of Lite, 1n- 
to the Hands, the Feet, the Skin, or any of the Ex: 
tream Parts; Ihe raiſes Bliſters, and cauſes PutrefaRi- 
ons, to remove tie Humour, and is content ta cor- 
rupt lome parts. for the preſervation of the _ 
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This is ſometimes, I ſay, the work of Nature, and 
when it 15 not ſo, we endeavour to ſupply it by Art. 
For when Phyſicians and Chirurgeons draw Sores, and 
Cup, and Scarify, and Sear, and cut oft Limbs to ſave 
our Lives, they only imitate Nature, and do that by 
Medicines, which ſhe was not able to do without 
them. And yet there is no Wiſe Man blames theſe 
Methods, nor thinks thoſe Pains Evil, which he ſut- 
fers upon ſuch good Accounts, 

From hence it appears, that if Bodies ſubiiſted by 
themſelves alone, and whatever they endured had no 
relation at all to the Souls of Men, none of the diffe- 
rent Changes they undergo, would beeſteemed Ev1l : 
So that if there be any real Cauſe for this Complaine, 
: muſt be upon the account of the Souls 1n thoſe Bo- 

ies. 

Now ſome of theſe are Irrational, porte&ly of a 
piece with the Bodies, and no more than the anima- 
ting part of them. Their Efſence, their Power and 
their Operations ſubſiſt in, and depend entirely upon, 


| and are in inſeparable Conjunttion with, the Body, 


But Others are Rational, of a Nature ſuperiour to 


| the Body, and diſtin& from it, ating upon a free 


Principle of Motion and Choice, a Principle of their 
own, by which they diſpoſe their own Inclinations 
and Deſires, as they ſee fit themſelves. (All which 
hath been abundantly proved already.) 

Now the Irrational Souls have not the leaſt Sign or 


Footſtep of Free- Agency, no manner of Tendency1 


or Appetite from within, but are only the principle 
of Life and Actvity to the Body ; and Conſequently 
their Being was ordained by the ſame Fate, and 1s 
ſubje& to the ſame Caſualties with the Body : They 
have no Dignity, no Merit or Demerit of their own, 
but are more or leſs valuable, according to the Dig- 
nity of their reſpe&ive Bodies, and are as irre{i{tibly 
dilpoſed to their Motions, as Shadows are to their 
Subſtances. 
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It is true indeed, This is more pecuharly the Conditi- 
on of Plants, which have only a Vegetative Soul, and 
want the Senſitweone,and are not exerciſed with thoſe 
Motions, that accompany the Deſires, and vehement 
Impulſes of the Soul. But Beaſts are in a higher Form, 
and are endued with this alſo. And therefore the 
Souls of Brutes, being conſidered in a middle Scate, 
in a Capacity ſuperiour to Vegetables, and yer infe- 
riour to ſuch as Nature hath made free Agents, muſt 
in all Reaſon have ſome Reſemblance, ſome Foot- 
Reps at leaſt, of Appetites and Aﬀedtions ariling from 
within; and ſuch, as ſhall be moved ſometimes in A- 
greement to the Nature of us particular Species, and 
ſometimes contrary to it: As, when a Lion hath that 
Courage and Fury agreeable to its kind ; and this is 
ſometimes more, and ſomerimes leſs, than it ought 
to be. And in this reſpe&, the Dignities and Degrees 
of ſuch Souls are different ; and their Lives are fo too, 
according to the Diſpoſition which Fate and Nature 
hath given them ; which is ſuch, that they are til! 
moved mechamically, and by external Impreflions. 
For it is neceſſary, that whatever is placed between 
two Extremes ſhould in ſome meaſure partake of each 
of thoſe Extremes. 

But now the Rational Soul, which 1s a Free Agent, 
and hath an abſolute Dominion over her own Detfires 
and Propenſions, derives its Dignity from Choice ; 
ſhe uſes the Body indeed, but hath all its Apperites 
and Paſſions at her Devotion. This Soul therefore, 
when ſhe makes uſe of the Bedy, only as an Inſtru- 
ment of Action, and maintains her own Superiority 
over it, 1s obſtructed in all thoſe Operations, in which 
the Body bears a part, by the Suffertngs and Diſeales 
of the Body, but 15 not itlelf at all affected with thoſe 
Pains. From whence it was, that the great Socrates 
uſed to ſay, the Anguiſh was in the Leg, but not in 
the Mind. But if the Soul contract toointimate a Fa- 
mihiarity with the Body, and grow fond of it, as it 
it were no Jonger its Inſtrument, but a part of itſelf, 
or 
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or rather its very ſelf, then it communicates in all its 
AfMidions, degenerates into Brute, and eſteems all 
the Extravagancies of Anger and Defire its own; is 
enſlaved to them, deſcends to little Trickings, and 1s 
eternally contriving how to compaſs external Objeats ; 
} and being thus corrupted and diſeaſed, in ſuch man- 

ner as a Soul is capable of being diſeaſed, it ſtands 
' in need of Phylick and ſtrong Remedies to cure 
| theſe Diſtempers. For it 1s a Rule in Application, 
that one Contrary is cured by another. 
{ when the Defire is de 

Pleaſure, and hath con 
' much, by the Love of Senſual Enjoyments, and 
| Riches, and Honours, and Preferments, and Poſts of 
| Authoricy, andthe like; there is a neceflicy of meet- 
| ing with Crofſes and Diſappointments, that ſo the 

ſubſequent Pain, in the very ſame Inſtances, may 
| corre& and chaſtiſe the Exceſs of Pleaſure we former- 
| ly took in them. And this is no where more requi- 

lite than in Bodily Pains and Pleaſures : For this is 

neareſt to the Soul, and its Torments are received 

with a quicker and more tender Senſe than any other, 

When therefore the Soul hath revolted from her Su- 

preme Commander, and forſakes her own Reaſon, a- 
| bandoning herſelf to the Body and the World ; and 
| thinking their Enjoyments and their Happineſs her 
own; and by this means grows vitiated and diſtem- 
| pered ; there ſeems no other way to be le!t of putting 
# her out of Conceit with theſe Things, and porting 
| the Bya(s that carried her to them, (that ſo ſhe may de- 
ſpile them, and condemn her (elf, and return to God 
and right Reaſon again, and expe all her Happineſs 
trom an Obedience to theſ2) bue by making her ſen- 
{ fible both of the Evil of her former Courles, and of 
| the Smart that tollows them. 
| the Propenlity to that Pleaſure, which ſhe hath fele 
| For, ſo long as ſhe continues to find 
* this, ſhe continues tond of, and faſtned down to the(s 
; Enjoyments, 
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Enjoyments. And no Nail takes faſter hold, or fixes 
Things cloſer, than Pleaſure and the Allurements it 
brings, do the Soul to the ObjeRts that occaſion it, 
And this 1s the Reaſon, why our skilfu] and tender 
Phyſician mingles Bitter with our Sweets, and makes 
what we are fondeſt of, to become nauſeous and pain- 
ful to us ; he deals with us as Nurſes do with ſucking 
Children, and puts Wormwood and Muſtard upon 
the Breatt. to wean our Aﬀections, and make us 
loath Things that are no longer convenient for us. 

In ſuch Caſes then, the firtt Choices of our Minds 
are determined to the leſs of ewo Evils; they preter 
Death before Bodily Pain and AﬀMictions, and had 
rather be quire out of the Body, than miſerable in it ; 
a Wiſh, which no Man would ever make, if he were 
always ealie and proſperous. And thus, by Degrees, 
we are wrought up to an Hatred and Averſion of pre- 
ſent Pleaſure, by a Proſpe& and Dread of a much 
greater, and more complicated Miſery that attend; 
it: As Children are brought off from what is hurtful 
to them at firſt by a Principle of Fear: Or a Man, 
that loves any Meat or Drink prejudicial to his Health, 
and hath found by Experience, that it gives him Gri- 
pings, or is offenſive to his Stomach, ts content after- 
wards to forbear the gratilying his Palate,provided that 
Abſtinence will but fecure his Eaſe, and prevent the 
much more laſting Pains which that ſhort Pleaſure 
uſes to bring after 1. This is the Caſe of moſt of us: 
For alas | How very few are there that will be content 
to forego even thoſe Pleaſures, which they are ſatis- 
fied ought not to be indulged, fo long as they find 
no Trouble or Inconvenience from them? 


Now the Truth is, This abſtainiag from Pleaſure for | 


fear of ſome greater Pain, is not ſo properly the ſub- 


duing or deſtroying our Paſſion, as theexchanging of Þ 


one Paſſion tor another: For,we are willing to make a 
ſaving Bargain, and barter the Pleaſure of Enjoyment 


away forthe Pleaſure of Eaſe and Security: And thus 


one 
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Paſſion riſes up in Succeſſion to another. But yet 
this is a very good Method to begin with, while we 
retain our filly Childiſh Diſpotitions, that we may 
grow zealous and fearful of thoſe Things, to which 
our Inclinations lead us moſt ; and when this Dilſtalte 
15 once given, then by conſidering their Nature, and 
ob(erving, that beſides their being Vicious, the very 
Uneafincſs and Troublcs that attend them, arc more 
exquifite, and more various, than the Pleafures they 
afford ; and fo returning to Reaſon, and finding that 
our Happineſs 1s really within our own ſelves, and 
expected 1n vain from the Delights of the Body, or 
the Advantages of the World ; and thus by degrees 
growing conſc.ous of ſome Relemblance between us 
and God, and reverencing his Image in our Souls; 
we chooſe a wiſe and good Lite; now no longer out 
of Fear, but from the more generous Principles of a 
vertuous and well-inſtruted Mind. For even Chil- 
dren, when they grow wiſer, come ar laſt to de- 
cline, and to do thoſe Things, out of Judgment and 
Inclination, which at firſt nothing but Fear, and the 
Rod, could have driven them to. 

And this is the Defign of our good God, and his 
tender Care over us, That the Soul ſhould neither 
cling too faſt to the Body and its Pleaſures, and the 
Enjoyments of the World, nor yet abſtain from them, 
when driven only by a Principle of Fear, but from 
its own free generous Choice, as conſidering, that 
all our Good and all our Evil confiſts in our own 
Choice, and our own Aver(1ons. So that all the 
healing Methods of his Providence are directed to no 
other purpoſe than this, to reſtore the Soul to Reaſon 
and Prudence, and the Preferring a Vertuous Life. 
Juſt as the moſt eminent Phylicians, when they pro- 
ceed to (uch ſmarting Severnties as Cutting and Burn- 
ing, and the like, do it only with a Deſign to re- 
duce the Body to its natural and healthful Temper, 
and to enable the Parts that were before obſtructed, 
tc 
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to perform their proper Fun&ions again. Now Pu- 

niſhment is the beſt Cure for Wickedneſs; and this 
15 the peculiar Uſe and Benefic of thoſe Calamities, 
which we account Evils. And, as we are common» 
ly very angry at our Phyſicians when they torture and 
put us to Pain ſo do Men likewiſe generally take it 
il to have theſe ſharper Remedies of Providence ap+ 
plied to them. But they are only the Childiſh and 
Efteminate, the Fooliſh and Unthinking Part of the 
World, that do ſo. For whoever will give himſelf the 
Trouble of making a diligent Obſervation of himſelt 
and others, upon Occaſion of the ſeveral Accidents 
that befal himz and take Notice of the Diſpoſitions 
of his Soul, by what Springs they are moved, and 
how they are corrected and changed, he, I make no 
queſtion, will readily acknowledge, That Aﬀictions 
are generally the firſt Occalion of Mens conquering 
their Inclinations, and coming up to a due Con- 
tempt of the Body, and the World, or ( as our great 
Author expreſſes himſelf) of all choſe Things that are 
out of our own Power. 

But, as the Phyſick applied to our Bodies is of two 
ſorts, the One Reſtorative, the Other Preſervative ; 
One to purge oft our Diſeaſes, and corre the Noxi- 
ous Humours by Drugs of contrary Qualities; the 
Other to continue and confirm Health, by conveni- 
ent Diet, due Regimen, and moderate Exerciſe : 
And as ſome Exerciſes require great Labour and 
Adtvity, and are ht only for hardy and robuſt Bo- 
dies; fo this excellent Phyſician of our Souls, does 
not only adminiſter to the Sick and Diſeaſed, and 
recover them by Sufferings and Misfortunes ; but he 
exerciſes the Sound and Healthful, and by 1o doing 
adds to their Strength and Vigour, and renders theic 
Vertue more conſpicuous; a Pattern to others, and a 
Provocation to be good. And this is but neceſlary ; 
for, the Souls of Men, even the Good and Vertuous, 
ſtand in need of Exerciſe ro confirm them, no m_ 
than 
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than healthful Bodies do. And Hippocrates's Maxim 
will hold good upon this occaſion too, That Motion 
gives Strength, but Sloth and Inactivity waſtes it. 
And the Reaſon is plain; for, thole Things which 
are ſo ordered, that they are continually as pertet as 
Nature intended them, and are continually employ- 
ed in ſuch Operations as Nature appointed for them, 
perform theſe Operations with great Readineſs and 
Dexterity, But thoſe that are not thus continually, 
muſt imitate and ſupply the Want of that perpetual 
Motion, by their own Practice, that ſo they may 
not forget by Diſuſe, and find themſelves at a Los, 
when any urgent Occaſion calls for the exerting their 
Powers. For whatever is ſometimes 1n, and at other 
Times out of Motion, confeſſes its own Weaknels, 
of which this Viciflicude is the EfteR, and that Weak- 
nels muſt be worn oft, and Streggth acquired by 
Action. Now all Exerciſe conſiſts 1n the ſame Acts 
frequently repeated ; the very ſame, I ſay, with that 
principal AR, for the ſake of which we uſe this Ex- 
erciſe. Thus in the Olympick Sports, the Exerciſe 
uſed co perfet them in Wreſtling, is Wreſtling very 
often ; and that in order to the Czfws and Cuffing, 
is the inuring themſelves co Blows. T hus Men learn 
the Art of War by inntating Action, and engaging 
one Party with another, when they train together : 
And the more luſty and ſtrong the Perſons are, that 
perform theſe Exerciſes, the more effeually does 
this Praftice attain its end. So that if any Man would 
get a Maſtery over Pleaſure, 1t is neceſſary, when- 
ever any entertaining Objeas offer themſelves, to 
learn and practiſe the Contempt of them; and they 
that would conquer Pain, muſt uſe themſelves to en- 
dure1t; and to maſter our Fears, we muſt make Dan- 
ger familiar to us; and tollighet Torments, we mult 
imitate the Patience of the Noble Lacedemonian 
Youths, who plaid Prizes of Scourging, and exerci- 
/:d themſelves in every Thing that was painful, to 
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=—_ them for it: Or do as Saluſt in our Times 
id, that laid a red-hot Coal upon his Thigh, and 
blow'd the Fire, to try how long he was able to 
undergo the Smart. For theſe Tryals, and the prin- 
cipal Actions they are intended to perfe& us in, do 
not differ in Nature and Kind, but in Degree and 
Duration only, as theſe are eaſter and lighter, and 
may be deliſted from at Pleaſure. 

Since therefore Almighty God, when he diſpoſed 
of Mens Souls in Mortal Bodies, and affigned them 
to the Condition in which we live at preſent, endued 
them with Faculties capable of managing every Ac- 
cient, (fo as to receive no Injury either from the 
enticing Pleaſures, or from the Terrors and Dilaſters 
of the Worid) and of ſetting the Mind above them 
all; the ſame infinite Wiſdom k2eps thoſe Faculties 
in Exerciſe, that they ſhould not grow ſluggiſh, and 
conſequently feeble, and ſlack for want of Action; 
and puts the Soul upon many ſharp Conflicts, that 
when there is Occaſion for exerting her Powers, the 
may not be found Unexpert and Defe&ive. This 
i5 1t which hath made ſo many Illuſtrious Heroes: 
This made Hercules, and Theſews, and Diogenes, and 
Socrates, to become Perſons of ſuch eminent Vertue 
and Renown. Their Characters would have been 
Intle, and their Excellencies loſt; nor would Man- 
kind ever have known to what wonderful Perfe&tion 
an exalted Vertue can carry them, if there had been 
no ſuch Things as Wild Beaſts and Monſters, Ty- 
rants and wicked Oppreſfors, Mortification, and (e- 
vere Abſtinence, to perpetuate theſe Mens Me- 
mory, and proyoke the Proofs of their Courage and 
-= gay and recommend their Examples to Po- 
ſterity. | 

Now, I think, no Man that conſiders the Mat- 
ter well, will doubt whether Aﬀictions do not bet- 
ter thoſe that have ſupported them as they ought,and 
10d infinitely to their Fortitude and Patience, pa. 
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lince we ſee by the Inſtances of Gladiators and the 
like, that Uſe reconciles Men to the moſt formida- 
ble Dangers, and makes them a' perte&t Sport and 
Diverſion, inſomuch that they enter the Liſt cheer- 
fully, and play their Prizes for a very ſmall Confide- 
ration; how can we imagine, that Exerciſe ſhould 
fail in Matters of leſs Difficulty, and enable Men to 
diſdain thoſe Calamities, which none eſteem inſup- 
portable, but they only who have not hardned them- 
ſelves by Practice? From all which we may conclude, 
that when we conſider Aﬀfictions, either 1n the Qua- 
lity of Remedies to cure our Diſtempers, or as Try- 
als and Exerciſes to confirm our Health and Strength, 
they cannot be, Evil with reſpe& to the Soul, which 
receives ſuch mighty Benefit both theſe ways, how 
harſh and unpalatable ſoever the Application may 
ſeem. For at this rate we muſt run into another in- 
tolerable Abſurdity, and condemn all thoſe Medi- 
cines and Exerciſes as Evil in reſpe& of the Body to 
which, though they be grievous for the preſent, all 
our Recovery and all the Continuance of; our Health 
Is OWINg, 

Again, Whatever 1s done in ſuch Proportion and 
Manner as Nature and Choice both require, cannot 
be Evil; for a due regard to this 1s Juſt ; and what- 
ever is Juſt, is Good : Nay, even Cutting and Burn- 
ing 15 not Evil to our Bodies ; for theſe Bodies con- 
ſidered abſolutely and by themſelves, are inſenhible, 
and the Reſolution of a Compound into us v1mples, 
is not in Nature Evil to that Compound. Since 
then we allow, that Phylick and Exercife, Burning 
and Binding, and Lopping off of Limbs, and all the 
Tortures that Men uſe, when they turn their own 
Executioners, are not Evil, but Good; fince we 
think the Perſons, who put us to theſe Pains tor our 
Advantage, deſerve to be thanked and rewarded tor 
it, why do we find Fault with Almighty God, when 
He prece2ds in the fame Method? Far alas, it is 
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not Anger, nor Revenge, nor Injuſtice, or Cruelty, 
nor anv Deſign of Tormenting us, that puts him up. 
on theſe Courles ; but he as with all the Skill and 
prudent Care of a Phyſician, with the Faithfulneſs 
and Tenderneſs of a Friend, with the Bowels of a 
Father, with the kindeſt Intentions of our greater 
Benefic, and, to lay all in one Word, with all 
that incomprehenſible Love and Goodneſs, which 1 
any Wy agreeable to the Nature and Perieions of 
a God. 

Now the Remedies he adminiſters upon ſuch Oc- 
caſions, are divers; Some he humbles with Diſeaſes, 
or Poverty, or Diſgracez ſome with the more pub- 
lick Calamities of Famines, or Earthquakes, or In- 
undations, or Shipwrecks, or Warsz ſome he cures 
with ſuch Medicines as come immediately from his 
own Hand, and others by more remote and diſtant 
ones, making Men the Miniſters of his Juſtice, and 
Inſtruments of puniſhing one another. Bue ſtill, if 
Phyſick and the Methods of Cure be not Evil, but 
Good, all theſe, and all other Remedies muſt be al- 
lowed to bs ſo too, notwith(tanding any Unealineſs 
that we may feel in the Operation. 

If any one ſhall ſcruple the calling of theſe things 
Good, becauſe they are not eligible purely for their 
own fakes, ( as all things abſolutely, and truly Good 
muſt be) yer at leaſt let him forbear ſtigmatizing 
them with che Name of Evils, and rather call them 
neceſſary Expedients, for the attaining what is cruly 
Good. In Order to which, and for the ſake where- 
of, we chulſe theſe, becauſe that other is not to be 
had without them, For there 1s no Man fo ſottiſh 
and ſenſeleſs, as to chuſe Amputations and Searings, 
or any ſuch violent Remedies, for their own lakes 
but yet we do it from our Defire of Health, which 
theſe means muſt be afliſting to us in. And indeed, 
the Philolophers have with great Propriety ſtiied al! 
;hoſe things neceſſary Expedeints, which are fo or- 
dere 
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| dered, as to be preliminary to our Good, and ſuch 


25 we muſt make uſe of for it. Theſe very Things 
then,ſo far as they conduce to our Good, and in that 
reſpe&, are themſelves Good, ſome as they contribute 
tothe Health of the Body, and others to that of the 


| Soul, though indeed they be ſo in a Qualifed Senſe 


only, and much inferiour 1n Dignity and Value to 


| thoſe Things that are abſolutely Good. And it 1s 
| with regard to theſe more excellent Things, that the 


| Generality of People look upon them, and fo think 


them comparatively Evil, which yer, ſurely is a Cen- 
| ſure too Severe to be juſtified, it they do not only 
| Contribute, but are Neceſſary, to our Happineſs. 


if then the ObjeRor's Arguments are ſufficiently 


| refuted ; in that all Things that happen are ſo ordain- 
| edof God, as that Nature and Choice have both their 
* due, and as is moſt beneficial ro Mankind; every 
| Wiſe Man certainly will think himſelf obliged to be 


well content Things ſhowld be juſt as they are, (unleſs you 
will ſuppoſe him to envy che Giving every Thing its 
Due, and the Recovering ſuch, as are Diſtempered, 


| and need ſharp Remedies,) he will moſt ſincerely 


love and honour, and adore this Excellent Phyſician, 


_ 
ESL SOL es. 


| and look upon him as the World's great and only Be- 
| nefactor. 


Now that Calamitous Circumſtances are a ſort of 
Remedies, and that the Adminiſtration of proper 
Phyſlick, where the caſe requires it, is good both ta 


* the Body and Soul, no Body | preſume will take up- 
: on them to diſpute. 


But what courſe ſhall we take to 


” perſuade Men, that this very Diſtemper itſelf of Soul 


| or Body, this miſerable Condition that renders ſuch 
- painkul vp neceſſary, 15 Good and not Evil, 
' andthatt 


e Author of it 1s not the Cauſe of Evil to 
us 2 


Tothis purpoſe I ſhall briefly recolle& what was ob- 


| ſerved before, That Diſeaſes are not Evil to the Body 
tlelf, as being by Nature made ſubject to them, and 


tending 
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tending to a diſſolution of the Compound, Relolving 
each of its Parts, and Reſtoring the Simple Elemen:s 
to their proper Maſſes; the Relealing them from 
ſtrange place where they wers kept in Bondage, and 
puttiag an end to the perpetual Combat of oppoſite 
Qualities among them, Neither can the Diſcals of 
the Body be Evil to the Soul, for it hath been already 
ſhewn to be ics Phyſick, and its Cure : And thus Ex. 
perience ofcen ſhews it to be, But granting, that 
Sickneſs and Corruption were injurious to one parti. 
cular Body, yet {hill it appears to be tor the advan- 
tage of the Soul that owns that Body, and to the 
Conſtitution of the Univerſe in general, of the Elz 
ments of which it 1s formed, and the infinite Revolu- 
tions of Matter and Motion, which are theretorc 
Inhnite, becauſe the Deſtroying of one thing be- 
comes the Procuttion of another. Well therefore 
may the wile Governour of all things not value a 
Creature, which was by Nature corruptible; and dil- 
regard a particular incontiderable Corruption, cont 
nedto a tinz'e inſtance, when the whole Creation 1s 
benehted, and the Better Ends are frved, and the 
Eternal Revolution of Things are contiaued and kept 
up by this means. 

But perhaps you will ſay, though all this ſhould be 
admitted with regard to the Body, yet how ſhall we 
account tor tiz Diſeaſes of th> Soul ? The frail and 
diſtempered State the 15 1n, can neither be for the 
good of her f{clt that languiſhes under it, nor does it 
contribute any Advantage to the Creation in com- 
mon. So that the Author and Ordainer of this ſtate 
muſt needs bs the Cauſe of Evil to her; and he that 
1s coment {hz ſhould be thus depraved, and ſees and 
ſuffers her Sicknettes, muſt needs be an ill natur'd Bz 
ing; and therefore as to thus particular, the Difficul- 
ty remains {ii}! the flame. 

Now 11 anſ{wzc to this Scruple, I beg leave to re- 
freſh your Memory, with what was diſcourſed before 
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concerhing the Cauſe of Evil and Vice to the Soul ; 
while we were explaining Epiffetws's DiſtinRion be. 
tween what #, and what z5 not in our own power z 
viz. That the Good and Happineſs of the Soul con- 
fiſts in Prudent and Regular Defires and Averlions; 
and that the Evil and Miſery of it proceeds trom ſuch 
as are Vicious and Exorbitant. Now I hope the De- 
fires and Averfions have been ſufficiently proved to 
be in our own Diſpoſal; and if fo, then we our 


{ ſelves are the Cauſe of our own Vices and Vertues. 
{ This is the true ground of all that Commendation 


the 


mL 


_ 


which 15 thought due to Good Men; that their Hap- 
pineſs and Excellence is the Effe& of their own free 
Choice ; for which reaſon the Greeks, call Vertue by a 
Name which bears ſome Affinity to that which im- 


| ports Chooſing. And for the ſame Reaſon, Wicked 
| Men are Condemned and Reproached, becauſe thy 


ate ſuch through their own Sloth and Baſeneſs of 


| Soul, when it is in their own Power to be otherwiſe. 
| But now,if theſe Matters proceeded from any Exter- 


nal Cauſes, this Vertue or Vice would be no longer 
Choice, but blind Chance, or fatal Necellity. And 
conſequently our Evil and Miſery can with no co- 


& lourof Reaſon and Juſtice be charged upon Almighty 


F 


God. ot 
May we not indeed drive this Argument a great 
deal farther, and urge, that even Vice, which is pro- 


} perly the Diſeaſe of the Soul, is nor poliively and in 
7 all reſpe&s Evil; but 1s it ſeit in ſome degree necel- 


.* 
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7 Diſeaſes, ſuch as the Celeſtial Beings enjoy: So the 


ſary to the very Being of Vertue among Men? For, 
as our Bodies, if Nature had not made them cipable 
of Sickneſs and Infirmities, could not properly bes 
ſaid at any time to enjoy a ſtate of Healch, becaule 
in truth, this would not be Heaith, but a {imple and 
hix'd Diſpolition, above the power of Frailtes and 


# Vertues proper to Humane Souls, fuch as Tempe- 


| rance, and Juſtice, and Prudence, and all the reit 
; [| 
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of that Glorious Catalogue, would be no ſuch thing, 
wnleſs the Soul were of ſuch a Nature as 15 liable tobe 
depraved. For at this rate ſhe would be graced, not 
wich the Vertues of a Man, but with the PerfeQions 
of an Angel or a God; whole peculiar Excellence it 
is, that they can never be ſeduced, or deviate into 
Vice; but 1t is a Quality rooted in the very Nature of 
Men, and Humane Vercues, that they may degene- 
rate, and be corrupted, 

If then Humane Yertues in the Soul, and if the 
Health of the Body, though neither of them abſo- 
lurely Uniform and Inflexible, be yet Good and it 
the Order of Nature required, that beſide the Firſt, 
Simple, and Fix'4 Beings, others, of a Middle and 
of Inſcrior Nature, ſhould derive themſelves from 
the great Original and common Source ot all Good ; 
then there was likewiſe a neccflicy that there ſhould 
be Depravations of ſuch good rk.ings as are lubjec to 
be Depraved, which have not any pofrave and abſo- 
Ince Exiſtence of their own, buc only a fort of addi- 
tional one, catt in to thoſe that have. 

And in this, the exceeding Goodneſs -of God is 
very remarkable, that He hath ordained the Ditls- 
Intion of the Bodv, which as I ſaid, does as neceſla- 
rily follow upon Matter and Motion, as the Shadow 
attends upon its Subſtance; this Diflolution he hath 
made even a good thirg, both with regard to the 
Bo6tes fo Diſzaled and Diſſolved, as they are reſtored 
back again to their Primitive Elements, and ſo the 
Stmplcs out of which they are compounded, are re- 
newed; and vzith regard to the Souls that own and 
uſe them, as they are cured and made better by this 
Mcans;z 2nd ailo to the Univerſe in common, by 
rcalon of thatinfnite Succeſſion of Changes and Mo- 
tion, which nfe Diffvluticns, as 1 ſhewed before, 
keep continually on Foot, But as for Vice, the 
vil of the Soul, and 1ndecd the only thing, which, 
*#!121 well con{:ugrcd, proves to be Evil, of this he 
utterly 
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utterly acquits himſelf, and hath no part in 1: at all : 
Firſt, Becauſe he only permits to it an Additional 
and Accidental Being, and that not in the qualicy of 
Evil neither, but as being it ſelf a neceſſary Expedi- 
ent for the promoting of Good: And Secondly, 
Becauſe, 'even aſter all theſe Limitations, ic depends 
wholly upon the Choice and Determination of the 
Soul, and can have no Being at all, without our 
own Conſenteand aftual Concurrence. For which 
Reaſon it is, that all the Laws, both of God and 
Man, ſuffer ſuch ARions as are done involuntarily, 
to go unpuniſhed. 

And indeed, all Evil whatſoever, is in ſome Senſe 
an involuntary Misfo:tune to the Soul ; for the Soul 
never chooſes Evil, con{idered as Evil, but under the 
Diſguiſe and Pretence of ſome Good ; as ſometimes 
Riches, ſometimes Senſual Enjoyments, or Honours, 
or Preterments, and Greatneſs. Now in ſuch Cales, 
the Miſchie(s attending theſe, are either wholly over- 
looked, or elſe they are leſſened and ſtifled by that 
prevalency of Paſſion which bribes and ſwavs the 
Soul: So that there cannot poſlibly be any tuch 
thing in nature, as an Abſolute Evil, when cont» 
dered 1n all the Circumſtances of rr, And that, 
which never had any Being, may ſooner be, than thac 
even this Accidental Being in the Soul, ſhould be en- 
tirely Evil, and choſen as ſuch. 

Some perhaps may imagine, that God 1s the Cauſe 
of Evil, as having given the Soul this Freedom to Ver- 
tue or Vice, to the ill Management whereof, that 
Evil 5 owing: Now indeed, 1t the Soul's being 1n- 
dued with a Faculty of acting freely and abſolutely 
be Evil, then he who gave this Faculty, muſt be con- 
felled the C2ule of Evils: But it fuch a Power be 
Good, a greater and more valuable Good, than all 
the Advantages of the World beſides; why then 
thould he who hath given us the Good, be, for fo 
gDOing, charged with che Evil? Sigce therefore, 
} 2 that 
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that which is moſt agreeable to our Nature and Rea- 
ſon, is alſo moſt eligible and deſirable, what account 
can be given, why any one that is a Man, and un- 
derſtands at all wherein the peculiar Excellence of a 
Man conſiſts, ſhould rather wiſh to be a Plant, or 
any other Irrational Creature, than that which God 
hath made him? Though at the ſame time we muſt 
allow, that even Plants, and other Irrational Beings, 
are Good in their Kind and Capacity,that is ina tow- 
er Degree, and a qualified Senſe, affd in proportion 
to the Ules they are def1gned to ſerve. 

Now, if it be in our own power to be Good and 
Happy, and we have the ſole Diſpoſal of this Mat- 
ter, ſo that nothing can poffibly bring our Defires 
or our Averſions under any Compullton to a&t as we 
would not have them, or under any Reſtraint, not 
to at as we would have them; ſuch a Free Nature, 
and Abſolute Power as this, 15 (in my Opinion) a 
Glorious Privilege, a moſt Magnificent and Royal 
Prerogative; and the Perſon in whom it 1s lodged, 
1s thereby made a Great, a Happy, an Arbitrary 
Prince. But if ſuch a Soul contribute to its own De- 
viations, and can chooſe whether it will ſo deviate or 
noz where can any Miſcarriage of that kind be laid, 
with any tolerable Juſtice, but to the charge of the 
Soul it ſelf; which is the true Original and Cauſe, 
both of its own Good, and of all the Deflexions 
from 1t, fince in and by it ſuch Deflexions firſt be- 
gan? For the Great Creator, who hath thus made 
it, ſo as to be the Cauſe of its own Ruin, did not 
abſolutely ruin 1t, but only made it capable of being 
ruined ; and yet at the ſame time too, utterly 1n- 
capable of ir, without her own Conſent. It there- 
fore this Volition, or Conſent, be an internal Mo- 
tion of her own, {hs 15 the fole Cauſe of her own 
Sin and Milerv, 


Beh old 


Behold therefore the' Goodneſs and the Wiſdom 
of God! For ſince the Conſtitution of the Warld, 
and the Order of Nature, made a middle fort of Be- 
ings neceſſary, that ſhould ſtand between thoſe that 
are always above, and thoſe that are always below ; 
things that ſhould bear a Reſemblance, and be con- 
formed, ſometimes to the one, and ſometimes to the 
other of theſe Beings, and thus make the whole per- 
fet, by partaking of, and knitting together, the di- 
ſtant Extremes : Since allo this tendency to things 
below us 1s but an accidental and additional thing, 
and this Prudence is the very thing capable of De- 
pravation, he hath endued this middle fort of Beings 
with ſuch a Tendency; yet lo, as that they may ſtill 
remain Untainted and Undepraved, it they will do 
ſo, and that he himſelf might be clear upon all Ac+ 
=" and in no degree the Cauſe of any manner ot 

vil, 

Theſe Arguments I have inſiſted on the more 
largely, not only, becauſe they are proper for the 
explaining what Epifetzs hath delivered upon this 
occaſion, but alſo in regard they give us a great light 
into what he tells us: afterwards, concerning the 
Nature of Evil. For we might have made very ſhort 
work of the Caſe now before us, and needed only 
have given this Anſwer to all the Obje&ions, thar 
when Epiffetns adviſes Men to be well pleaſed Things 


ſhould be juſt as they are, he does not intend it of Vice, 


or that which is Evil to the Soul; ( for he could never 
have ſaid, that Men who are pleaſed with cheir own, 
or other People's Vices, are eafie and happy, but 
that we muſt reſtrain 1t to thoſe Accidents,that atte&t 


{ our Bodies or our Fortunes. For theſe are things that 


a Wiſe and Good Man will be ſure to make an Ad- 
vantage of, however they are ordered ; and the more 
Croſs and Difficult they are, the more ſtill will he 
profit by them, And theſe are the things he means, 
which tooliſh and ignorant Men wiſh may be con- 
I 3 tormable 
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formable to their own Wiſhes and Dehires; and not 
the Deſires and Averſions themſelves, in which all 
our Good and Evil conſiſts. For they are in our 
own power, juſt what we pleaſe to make them; and 
conſequently 1t were more abſurd and fooliſh, to 
wiſh they were as we would have them. Burt he 
adviſes, that we would forbear wiſhing thus of Things 
out of our power; becauſe this is what we cannot 
compals by any Strength of our own, nor would it 
alwavs prove for our Advantage todo it, it we could: 
For we often are paſſionately defirous of what 1: 
pleaſant, though at the ſame time it be prequdicial to 
us3 and as often declhne what is harſh and unpala- 
table, tough Providence intend it for Phyſick, and 
defign our mighty B2nehc in the Application. 
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enfecble the Mind, nor can it obſtrutt her Free- 
dom, wile(s ſhe pleaſe her ſelf: And Lameneſs is 6 
Confiacment to the Foot, but it can put no Reſtraint 
i302 the Will, ner make that one jot the leſs Attroe. 
ind the ſame Conſideration 14 applicable wm proper- 
1:9n to every Acciaent of Humane Life. For you will 
find, tha: ihough theſe may prove Obſtruttions to 
{ometkims ole, yit they cannot, or need not, ever be 


Sickneſs is © Hindrance to the Body, but it does not 
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had tid us Immetuat?ly befzre, that the Way 
20 live Kale and Happy, was for a Man notto wiſh 
that things mzht be juſt as he would have them, but 
9 be welt-piealed, that they ſhould be quit as theyre *: 
And now he proves the Argument, intended to be 
ceduced trum hence; which 1s, That all outward 
:istortunes are to be entertained with Temper and 
SAoderation ; and not oaly fo, but he removes (as 
| Conceive) an UN'fion that might be raiſed againſt 
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The Argument it ſelf ſeems to me to lie thus : 
If thoſe Calamities, that happen in our Fortunes, or 
from any External Cauſes, were properly Ours, yet 
even upon this Suppolition, we ought to ſuffer them 
with great Patience and Reſignation, though they 
were much more Diſaſtrous than really they are; 
when it 1s remembred, that even theſe are tor our 
Advantage. But if they be not indeed ours, bur 
each of them terminates in ſomething eiſe, and can- 
not extend to us, then it would be the laſt degree 
Folly, to be diſturbed at the Misfortunes which arg 
none of our own. Sickneſs he ſays, 15 a Hindrance 
to the Body ; and he ſays very weil, that it 15 a Hin- 
drance only, not an Evil. For we have ſeen alrea- 
dy, that neither the Diſcaſes, nor the Diffolution of 
the: Body 1s Evil ; bur all that it does, 1s only to pu 
a ſtop to its Operations, as Lamenels hkewiſe docs, 
which was Epiftetus's own Infirmity ; {o that he does 
not ſpeak to us now in a Formal Speculative way, 
but from his own Practice and Experience. Thus 
Lameneſs is an Obſtruction to the Parts affeRed, 


{ and Poverty is ſo to a Man's Expences and way ot 
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Living; but neither the one, nor the other, 1s (o to 
the Will and the Mind, unleſs chevy voluntarily ſub. 
mit to- be obſtructed by it. I confeſs, if the Body, 
or the Foot, or our Eſtates were our very Ltlznce 
and Nature, then theſe Hindrances would bz truly 
and properly ours ; but fince we ſubliſt in none of 
them, none but the Rational Soul only 1s our ſclves; 
fince our Bodies are no more than Initruments by 
which we a&, and our Polleflions only Convemen- 
ces for miniſtring to our neceilary Occations; and 
fince all our Good and Evil depends upon the Choice 
of our own Mind, and conſequently cannot be re- 
ſtrained or ob{tructed by them, 1t is evident chat we 
our ſelves are not hindred by theſe things neicher ; 
For no outward Accident whatever, can put any 
Confinement npon us, but only vpon ſoncthing 
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elſe, ſomething which we are not. And therefore 
we muſt not ſuffer our ſelves to be diſordered at theſe 
M-sfortunes, as if they were our own; becauſe by 
this means, we ſhall fall into an Evil, that 1s pro- 


\perly ours, upon tho account of ſomething that is 


not ſo: For Diſcontent, and a Diſturbance of the 
Mind, are truly our own Evils, This I take to be the 
Force and Connexion of his Argument. 

Bur h:f1d2s this, he removes at the ſame time an 
Obje&1cn, drarn as the Rhetoricians ule to term it, 
Ab U::ii, froin-the point of Advantage and Conve- 
nience. For it may be ſaid upon this occaſion, that 
Sicki:ef, and Poverty cannot poflibly be for our Be- 
nefitz for how is it poflible, that a Diſeaſed Man 
ſhould perform all the Functions of Nature as he 
ought? or how can we deny, that a Man, whe 
r2duced to extream Poverty, 1s under an abſolute 
Conſtraint to bend all his Care and Pains to the re- 
het of his Wants, and furniſhing himſelf with necel- 
ſary Supports? This Obje&ion now he takes off, by 
ſhewing, that Sickneſs, and Poverty, and all Hard- 
ſhips and Inconveniences of that kind, put the Will 
under no Confinement at all, and, that in this free 
P:inciple it is, that the very Being of Men conliſts; 
and all their Good and Evil depends entirely upon 
it, For how 1; the Sick Man tied up from chooling 
and defiring ſuch things as ate Vertuous and Rea- 
lonavle, and hating and declining the contrary? 
Or what Violence can. the Extreameſt Poverty put 
1pon a Man, which ſhall be able to compel hum to 
:t contrary to the principles of Honeſty and Ho: 
nour? Were not Diogenes, and Crates, and Zeno in 
c12i2 Circumſtances? And did they ever ſhew 
th<nilzlves more truly Philoſophers? Did they ever 
YG, M932 illuſtrious Proofs of Vertue and Greatnels 
&: Scu}, of Contentment and SatisfaRtion, and even 
©: Abundance 1n the fI:ndereſt Fortune, than when 
ney choie to torego their Plenty, and thought 

t: 
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it Wiſdom to exchange that for Want, and to have 
no Poſſeflions of their own at all? And indeed, 
who 1s there ſo Blind and Brutiſh, but would be plea- 
ſed and proud to ſuſtain ſuch a Man in his Neceflities, 
and think his Liberality a greater Obligation and Ho- 
nour to himſelf, than to the Receiver ? 

But what need we go fo far for Examples of this 
kind, when even Epidtetws himſelf, who makes this 
Declaration, was ſo eminent an inſtance of it? As 
to hiz Fortune and Condition, he was a Slave, In- 
firm in his Body, Lame from a Child, and one that 
was ſo much exercifed with Poverty, and made it fo 
much his Choice, that his little Cottage at Rome, 
was not thought worth a Lock or a Bolt. For alas! 
there was no Temptation within, nothing but a 
coarſe Coverlet, and a hard Mattreſs upon which 
he lay. And yet this is the very Man, that tells us, 
Lameneſs may obltru& the Feet, but the Mind ic can- 
not, except we pleaſe to let it. Thus you ſee, he 
did not make it his Buſineſs, as a great many do, to 
lay fine things, and entertain Is Readers with fub- 
km? and airy Speculations, but made the Expert. 
ment himſelf, and ſpeaks from his own Knowl:dgee 
and Practice. And for this Reaſon his Diſcourtcs 
are the more valuable, for they manifeſt a truly 
Great Soul in hamfelf, and will make the deeper 
Impretlion upon all others, whoſz Minds are well 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Upon every freſh Accident, turn your Eyts in- 
ward; and examine how you are qualified to en- 
counter it. If you ſte any very Beautiful Per- 
ſon, you will find Continence to oppoſe againſt 
the Temptation. If Labour and Difficulty come 
in your way, you will find a Remedy in Har 
dineſs and Reſolution. If you lie under the 0b- 
loquy of an 111 Tongue, Patience and Meekneſs 
are the proper Fence againſt it. And thus if you 
do but prepare and uſe your ſelf by degrees, no 
Accident whatever will be able to ſurpriſe or 
ſubauz you. 


COMMENT. 


FTER having advanced ſome ſtrange ſublime 
Notions, and required Men to do that which 
the generalicy of the World will be ſure to think 
Romantic and Impoflible; as for Example, to (light 
the Diſcaſcs of the Body, as no Evil of ours; and to 
be well pleaieqd, Jer our Circumſtances be what they 
w:ill, that things ſhould g'» juſt as they do; never to 
{uiter ones (ett either to be caught with the Bait of 
Senſual or Worldly Pleaſure; or to be dejeted with 
any outward Calamities: It is but rea{onable, that 
he ſhould apply himſelf in the next place, to ſhew 
that theſe are Pertections not abuve the Powers of 
Humane Nature, and that he enjoyns us nething but 
what we are capable of <1{charging. 
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To this purpoſe he proves, that the Great Creator 
to whom the Soul of Man owes its Being, was plea-+ 
ſed to give it ſuch a Frame and Temper, that it 
ſhould not be conſtantly determined to Sublime and 
Heavenly things, nor always dwell above, as the 
Bleſſed Spirits, the Angels, and thoſe other of a Di- 
vine and {Hl more Excellent Nature do, but hath or- 
dered the Matter fo, that this ſhould ſometimes be de- 
graded to a State of Matter, and Motion, and Mor- 
rality; be joyned to the Body, and converſe with 
Frail and Corruptible things. But though he hath 
ſubje&ed the Soul to theſe Hazards and Tryals,yet he 
hath endued her with particular Faculties and Powers 
ſuitable to each occaſion 3 by means whercof, ſhe 
may both engage with all the Accidents that can af- 
ſaulc her, and come off without Loſs 3 nay, and van- 
quiſh, and keep them under too. 

Againſt ſuch as rempt us with an Appearance of 
Pleaſure, he propoſes Continence; ( and this he ra- 
ther choſe to mention, than thoſe higher Degrees of 
abſolute Chaſtity and Temperance; in conſideration, 
that the Perſons now addreſt to, 'are but Imperte& 
and Young Profcients in Vertue.) Now theſe Ob- 
[z&s ſtir the Paſſions up to Rebellion, and beget a 
Combat between Reaſon and them; but by Diſct- 
pline, and a ſtrict hand over ones ſelf, they are 
ſubdued and reduced to Obedience again. And this 


s a true Deſcription of that which we properly call ' 


a Continent Life; as on the contrary, that Man is 
properly ſaid to be Incontinent, whoſe Reaſon 1s 
Impotent; and, though ir may ſtruggle for a while, 
yet, yields at laſt ro the ſtronger Inlults of Paflion. 
Bt now in Perſons, who have attaincd to the Per- 


8 tection of Wildom and Vercue, the Paffions and 


|Appztites ( which as I hinted before, are the Child 
130 be trained up 1n every one of our Minds )) are 1n 
| adlolute Subjection to Reaſon, without any Difputz 
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reed, entirely cowards ſuch ObjeAs, and at ſuch 
Times, and in ſuch Meaſures, as this ſees fit to pre- 
ſcribe them. And this is eruly Temperance, which 
the Greeks call Zwpggoim, az being that which ſe- 
cures th2 Reaſon, an preſerves the Government 
and Preroganve of the incelligent Part in us. For 
when this is brought under, and diſtracted by Paſ- 
fion, the Mind is torn in pieces, and deſtroyed, But 
while it maintains its own Superiority over the Af: 
fetions, 1t continues vigorous and ſound. | 

So again, to Perſons that are Maſters in Philoſo- 
phy, Fortitude is always a preſent Security againſt 
all Difficulty and Pain; it keeps the very Out- 
guards of the Soul, and ſuffers nothing of this kind 
to get the leaſt Footing there, but perſeveres with- 
out any Perplexity or Diſturbance, and looks upon 
all the Hardſhips that come in its Way, as fo many 
Tryals to exerciſe it. But the Proficients, who are 
leſs expert, muſt be content with Hardineſs and 
Reſolution, ſuch as may maintain its Poſt, and 
make a gallant Reſiſtance, and prevent the Sinking; 
of the Soul, by enabling it to continue the Fight, and 
ward againſt the Blows, when Trouble and Pains al- 
{ault it, 

For, a conſtant and vigorous Oppoſition, and 
hardening ones ſelf againſt Difficulties, will con- 
quer all our Effeminacy and Paflion, and make 
Reaſon and Vertue triumphant; and, by ſuch Con- 
queſts frequently gained, and prudently managed, 
our Paſſions will bes uſed to the Yoke, ſubmit to 
Diſcipline, and obey without Relutancy. And, 
v/hen a Man hath brought himſelf to this Paſs, there 
will be no tarther Trouble to exerciſe his Patience. 
He is now above it all; for hz neither defires any 
Ting, that is capable of giving him Diſappoint- 
ment, nor does he make any Thing his Averſion, 
that can overtaks him whether he will or no; 
224 conlequentiy, can have no Trouble and _ 
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which always muſt proceed from one of theſe 
Cauſes. 

Againſt Scandal and an Ill Tongue, he tells us 
we ſhall find our beſt Defence in Meckneſs. For 
in truth, Scandal, in its own Nature, hath nothing 
that can aMid us; and all that uſes to do ſo, 1s not 
what 15 ſaid, but the Judgments and Reflections we 
paſs upon it; which we ever aggravate to our ſelves, 
according as we are blown up with Vanity, or tran- 
ſported with Anger. For all that Scandal can do 
without this, 13 only to make us condemn the De- 
famer. And for the proceeding regularly in this 
Condemnation, without Heat or Prejudice, we ſhall 
do well to conlider, wherein the Defamer 1s really 
to blame and that it is upon one of theſe two Ac- 
counts ; that he {landers and aſperſes us, either fallly, 
or out of Malice. Now the Scandal it felt may very 
well be born with, becauſe it is not capable of doing 
us any real Injury; and fo, in truth, may the Par- 
ty that raiſes or ſpreads it too, when we conſider, 
that the Injury 1s done not to Us, but Himſelf; for 
ſa it 1s, in reality, when his own Mind 1s the Su{- 
ferer, by doing an ill and a baſe Thing. Nay, if 
this be too little, we may con(ider farther, that Scan- 
dal is always capable of being made an Advantage 
to us. It is manifeſtly ſo when falſe ; and when it 
is true, we gain this by it, That it diſcovers our own 
Faults and Failings, and either ſhews us ſomething 
we did not know before, or which, though we did 
know, yet we were apt to indulge, upon a Pre- 
ſumption, that no Body knew it but our ſelves. 
And this very Conſideration is of great Importance, 
to reſtrain young Profcients in Vertue. For ſuch, 
though they are not come up to that noble Principle 
of practiſing Vertue for its own fake, will yet give 
check to many exorbitant Paflions, and abſtain 
from groſs Evils, out of Shame, and Tenderneſs to 


their own Reputation” And indeed, this muſt be 
{aid 
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{aid in behalf of Ambition, and a Defire of Praiſe 
that though it be a Paſſion it ſelf, yet it 1s of excel- 
lent Uſe tor the moderating and correcting all the 
reſt. For this Reaſon it hath been called, by a per- 
tinent Allufton, the Shirt of the Paſſions; becauſe 
it (its cloſeſt to the Soul 3 and, when the Mind hath 
by the help of this put off all other Paflions, it di- 
veſts it ſelf of this laſt of all, that ſo it may come 
to Vertue naked, and ſtripp'd of all its former Pre: 
judices and Incumbrances. 


For this Reaſon (ſays Epiffetw) we muſt nt 
ſuffer our ſeives to be ſurpriſed, or over-born by 
any Accident, that would engage our Minds, and 
draw them off to any External Advantages or Cala 
mities; fo as that we ſhould be diſcompoled with any 
falſe Idea's of its being Good or Evil. Nor muſt we 
give too great a Scope to our Deſires and our Aver 
f1ons, nor let them be too haſty in their Motions, 
but call up the Powers within us to our Afiſtance; 
and when we have found, which are the Succour: 
proper for each Circumſtance, then rally them tc 
gether, and enter the Liſts with Reſolution, and vrard 
offevery Accident accordingly. 
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with Simplicius's Comment, 


CHAP. XV. 


Never uſe your ſelf to ſay, upon any Occaſion, That 
you have loſt any thing, but reflored it. Tf your 
Wife or your Child die, yow have returned 
them to the Owner, If your Eſtate be taken from 
you, this too is paid back to the Giver. But you ll 
ſay, he was a Knave that defrauded me of it. 
Alas \ what's that to the Purpoſe 2 or how aoes it 
concern you, by what Means, or what Hand, he 
that gave it reſume it to himſelf: Troutl: not 
your ſelf therefore about theſe Matters, bat while 
he permits the Enjoyment, uſe it as a Thinz 
that is not your o#n, but anothers; and let your 
Concern and Aﬀettion for it, be jnſt ſuch as 


Travellers have for an Inn upon the Road. 


COMMENT. 


E had inſtructed us before in the Nature of Ex- 


ternal Accidents and Advantages; which of 


them we might proſecute, and how far, and by whac 
Methods we are allowed to do it ; how we ſhould en- 
tertain both our proſperous and pleaſant, and our 
adverſe and leſs grateful Fortunes; and what Im- 
prvement is to be made of each of them : and here 

e comes to ſpeak of thg Lols bf any Aevantages we 
have, and directs us, not only how to enjoy, but how 
to part with them too. Now every Man, who loſes 
what he eſteems his own, muſt needs apprehend 
himſelf injured, and naturally flies out, not onlv in- 
to Exceſs of Grief for his Loſs, but into reproachful 
Language againſt thoſe that deprived him of it; Bur 
he who reſtores upon Demand, what he knew and 
conlidered 
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128 Epictetus's Morals Chap. XV. 


conſidered was none of his own, muſt be the ſenſ. 
lefſeft Fool in the World, to be troubled at its being 
taken away from him, or to fall foul upon the Pro- 
prietor that requires it. This then 1s our Caſle dire&- 
ly. The World, and its Enjoyments, are not Ours ; 
and for that Reaſon, not within the Command and 
Diſpoſal of our own Wills; and nothing indeed is 
properly ſo, but our Defires and Averſions, and the 
Inclinations of our own Minds; and all our Vertue 
and Vice, all our Happineſs and Miſery, do depend 
upon theſe. So that we ſhould always keep our 
Minds ftrongly poſſeſt with this Conſideration, and 
be affeted accordingly to every Thing without us, 
as that in which we have no Propriety at all. And 
the way to keep our Minds thus poſleſt, and thus at- 
fected, is, not only to ſay ſo, and content our ſelves 
with Verbal Diſtin&ions, but to ſhew it in our Pra- 
ice, and behave our ſelves, like Men, who are 
convinced they have no Title to them, 

Suppoſe then, upon the Death of a Child, that a 
Man gives himſelf over to Tears and Groans, de- 
plores his Misfortune, and complains of his Loſs 3 is 
it not evident, that this Man, while his Son lived, 
look'd upon him as ſtrialy, and by Right, his own ? 
If it were not ſo, with what Pretence does he call 
eal this being taken away a Loſs, or reſent it fo 
deeply? And a Man that does thus, 'tis plain, would 
go farther too, if he could, and revenge the Injury 
he fancies he hath received, vpon the Perſon that 
took him away, if it were in his Power. But the 
Man that conſiders this Child as one in whom he had 
not any adſolute Propriety, and that Death hath on- 
Iy paid him back to the Perſon that lent him, will 
neither attict himſelf upon the Occafion, nor accule 
the Owner that demanded him again. 

And here the Arthce of Epicterus 1s very obſery- 
able; for he :r{truts us not only to adapt our Words 
t© our Thoughts, and correct our Expreflions by 
more 
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more juſt Apprehenſions of This ; but contrives, that 
even our Exprefſions may re&ifhe our Notions. For 
tothis purpoſe, he ſays, it is neceſſary, that we ſpeak 
of the Enjoyments of the World in ſuch Terms, as 
may not flatter us with any Imaginations of Property 
in them, but ſuch as may wean our Aﬀections, and 
make them fit looſe about us; that fo, from calling 
and thinking them anothers, and not our own, we 
may bring our ſelves to uſe them as ſuch. 

And, ſince nothing adds more to our Tenderneſs 
for any thing, than the Care and Concern we are in 
about it, he adviſes us to moderate theſe, and to be+ 
ſtow only ſo much upon them as we think worth our 
while to lay out upon that which 1s another Man's. 
Some regard indeed muſt be had to them, nor may 
we ſo negle& them, as to give our ſelves up to Supine- 
neſs and Sloth 3 but yer we muſt not fo fix our Hearts 
or our Endeavours upon them neither, as if they wers 
our own, and that which 1s never to be taken away 
from us. And therefore all the Concern allowed us 
n this Caſe, 1s only that of Travellers in an Inn; who 
conſider that they arenot at home,and that their Stay 
s like to be very ſhort; and are ſolicitous for nothing 
farther, than only -to get the beſt Conveniences the 
Place will afford, and be ſatisfied with what they cau 
get, for the little Time they do ſtay. 

For this Reaſon, he hath added very conveniently, 
while he permits us the Enjoyment, to put us continually 
in Remembrance, that all our Enjoyments are upon 
Sufferance, the Eftet of a permiſlive Providence, 
what we cannot give our ſelves, but derive from the 
Bounty of another, and that no other, than the very 


| Perſon that rakes them away from us. 


And, becauſe ſome People are apt to aggravate 


| their Misfortnnes, by tragical Accounts of the Cir- 


cumſtances that attend them, and the Manner of their 
being deprived of their Comforts. As, if 1 nwſt loſe 
my Eftate, yet what need was there of loſing it by fo 
much Treaxchery, or _—_ or Ingratifude 2? Or, at 
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my Child or my Wife had died of a natural or a lin- 
gring Death, a Fever, or a Conſumption, I could 
have ſupported it ; but to be ſnatch'd away all on the 
(idden, to die a violent, an untimely, or a ſcandalous 
Death3or tobe rack'd with Tortures and ftrong Con- 
vulſions; this is a diſmal and an intolerable Aﬀiat- 
on. Now all theſe Complaints ſavour of Diſcontent, 
and at the bottom are not a finding Fault with the 
Manner, but the Thing it ſelf, For, as we could 
not preſcribe to our Great Benefactor the Methods, 
or the Inſtruments, by which he beſtowed them upon 
us, ſo neither muſt we find Fault with thoſe by which 
he recals them; and it 1s but fit, that he who gave as 
he pleaſed, ſhould rake away as he pleaſes too. 

We may take Notice farther, that Epi&etus chooſes 
to inſtance in the tendereſt Points, the Death of a 
Wife or a Child; becauſe theſe fit cloſeſt to our 
Hearts ; and any other Lofles, if compared to theſe 
are no more than every vulgar Vertue can ſuſtain 
and {l;ighc. But ſtill, as he told us before, and will 
do again in the following Diſcourſes, we ſhall do well 
co begin with leſſer Tryals, and by rendring them 
familiar and eafie, harden our ſelves by Degrees 
againſt tharper and greater. The ſame Rule there- 
fore holds much ſtronger, and is more practicable, 
when any one hath taken my Purſe, or ſpirited away 
my Servant, or defrauded me of my Houſe, or my 
Eſtate, to ſay, ( and we may. ſay it with as great 
Truth 1n theſe Caſes too) [ have not loſt theſe Things, 


but reitored them to the Qwner, and Lender of them 
to me, 


AP. 


with Simplicius's Comment, 


CHAP. XVI, XVII. 


If you are indeed deſirous to improve in Wiſdom and 


Vertue, you muſt never allow your ſelf in ſuch 
mean Thoughts as theſe ; I muſt follow the Bufte 
neſs of my Calling cloſe, or elſe I and my Fami» 
ly ſhall fare» I muſt take Pains with this Boy 
of mine, and chaſtiſe him, or he will be ruined. 
Theſe are the Miſeivings of an anxious Mind, 
and unworthy a Phileſcpher whoſe firſt Care 
ſhould be the Eaſe and 9uiet of his own Breaſt. 
For a Man had better periſh for FElunzer, and pr« 
ſerve his Mind from immoderate Fear and Con- 
ceern; than live in the greateſt Plenty, and con- 
tinual Perplexity with it. And it were « l({s 
Evil for you, that your Servant or your Child 
were Vicious, than that your ſelf ſhould be perpc- 
tually unhappy with an anxions Care to prevent it. 


Uſe your ſelf therefore to little Tryals firſt: If a 


Cruiſe of Oil be broken, or a Pint of your Wins 
ſtoln, reflet# immediately, that this is the Pur- 
chaſe of Conſtancy and a compoſed Mind ; and 
fince nothing can be had Free-coft, he that gets 
theſe ſo cheap hath a good Bargain, $0 agaiv, 
When you call your Servant, confider, that it is 
poſſible he may not attend to you; or if he do, that 
he may not do what you command him. And it is 
too great an Advantage that you giv: him over 
your ſelf, if you put it in his Power, whether 
your Mind ſhall be eafre or m9. 
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COMMENT. 


Pon the Advice laſt given, that the Things of 
LI this World are what we ought not to think we 
have any Propriety in, or ſhould be any farther foli- 
citous about them, than Travellers are,to accommo- 
date themſelves in an Inn ; It might very probably 
be obje&ted; That this Contempt of the World will 
expoſe us to vaſt Inconveniences. For at this rate, 
ſays one, if I negle the looking after my Eſtate, I 
ſhall reduce my ſelf ro Want and Beggary; and if 
for the avoiding this Anxiety, which you fo ſtrialy | 
forbid, I omit the chiding and correting my Ser- 
vant, I ſhall be acceſſory to his utter Ruin. In An- 
ſwer to both theſe, he infiſts upon that eminent Di- | 
ſtin&ion in the Beginning of his Book, by which he 
hath proved, That all our Good and Evil, truly fo 
called, depends entirely upon the Uſe of our Natural 
Liberty, and ſuch Things as are within tha Compaſs 
of our own Choice; and that no Condition either of 
our Bodies, or our Fortunes, can make Men truly 
Happy or Miſerable. 

But at preſent he addreſſes himſelf principally, to 
ſuch as are in a State of Proficiency, and have not 
yet attained to ſuch a Maſtery in Wiſdom, as ſhould 
qualifie them to attend to the cultivating their own 
Minds, and the Management of their Worldly Con- 
cerns both at once, in ſo prudent a manner, that 
theſe Cares ſhould not be prejudicial to one another, 
or unſafe for-the Perſon himſelf. For this 1s the pe- 
culiar Perfe&ion. of accompliſhed Philoſophers, that 
they ride ſecure, and fear no Storms from thoſe bru- 
tiſh Appetites, which they have abſolutely ſubdued : 
Nor 1s there any Danger, if They do look abroad in- 
to the World ſometimes, and give themſelves a little 
looſe, that their AﬀeRions ſhould be ſeduced and 
perverted 
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perverted by any thing they meet with there, or the 
Peace and Tranquillicy of their Souls at all diſturbed 
upon that Account. Theſe Men ſtand firm, and 
collected within themſelves, and whatever Confuſion 
they meet in the World, they manage and compoſe 
it all, by the fixt tanding Order of their own Minds. 
But where the Paſſions run high, and are ſtill upon the 
Ferment,there itis dangerous toengage a Man's ſelf in 
Buſineſs at all, or be the leaſt taken off from the beſt 
and ſevereſt Studies. For there is a wonderful Afﬀi- 
nity between the World and the brutiſh Inclinations ; 
and theſe, not being yet duly tempered, nor reduced 
to the Obedience of Reaſon, drag down the Mind, 
and utterly immerſe it in Cares and Pleaſures ; which, 
like a Ship without Rudder or Pilot, will drive a wild 
= _ Courſe, till at laſt ſhe ſtrand her (elf, and all 
ot. 

But in the mean while, what Courſe ſhall this 
Young Proficient take ? For Neceſlaries he muſt have 
and tis to no Purpoſe te give him Rules of Living, 1 
you put it out of his Power to live at all. To this 
Difficulty, Epiferws, if he had pleaſed, might have 
replied, T hat a great part of the Prejudice a Man's 
Fortunes would receive from negle&ing and deſpiling 
the World, would be made amends for, by the ſtrict 
Temperance, and Abſtemious Life of a true Philoſo- 
pher ; the ealie Contentment and confined Detires, 
that are an eſſential part of his Character. But, it 


| this Remedy be not granted a ſufficient Core for the 
| Diſeaſe, yet at leaſt it may fairly be preſumed, that 
there are People enough, who would preſerve ſuch a 
Man from periſhing. Such a one, | ſay, whoſe Wants 
| and Wiſhes will be fo cafily ſupplied, and who muſt 
| needs atract Love and Eſteem, when he negleds aad 
| ſcorns the World, for the Exerciſe of Vertue, and the 
{ Improvement of his own Mind. This Reply, I ſay, 
{ Epifetus might have made z and the Reaſon of the 


Thing would have born him our in it. But hs paſtes 
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x 34 Epictetus's Morals Chap. XVI,XVII. 


ſich Comforts over, as too effeminate and indulgent, 
ſuch as were hkely to enervate our Vertue, and (ully 
its Brightneſs ; and therefore, as if it were a Blemiſh 
anda Diſparagement, for a Wiſe and Good Man to 
ſtand in any need at all of any thing without, he runs 
the Compariſon up to the higheſt and boldeſt Ex: 
treme, and pronounces peremptorily, That a Man 
had better die for Want, and preſerve his Mind from 
immoderate Fear and Concern, and by that means 
attain to the peculiar Perfection of his Nature, than 
live in continual Perplexity, though he had the great- 
eſt Plenty with it, which can never give him that 
Perte&ion. For what does all this World fignifte to a 
vicious and a diſordered Mind, and one that 1n truth 
receives more hurt than good, from the Enjoyments 
of it? Juſt as ſumptuous Entertainments,and rich Sauces 
gratity a Sick Man, who either cannot reliſh, or muſt 
not taſte them ; or:fthe do, 15 ſure to nouriſh not him- 
ſelf, but his Diſeaſe. 

So again, It were a lefs Evil, he ſays, for you, that 
your Servant or your Child were Vicious, than 
that you your ſelf ſhould be perpetually unhappy, with 
an Anxious Care to prevent it, If indeed Matters 
could be ſoordered, that could preſerve him and your 
{elf both, and attend to what is neceſſary for each of 
you, without Diſtraction, this were much more eligt- 
ble. But this can never be, tor Two Reaſons ; Firtt, 
Becauſe a Man, void of Wiſdom and Vertue himſelf, 
will never beable to make another Vertuous and Wile; 
and then, becauſe that by this inordinate Concern, 
you do him no manner of Good, but your ſelf in the 
mean while, an inhnue deal of Hure. Sothat in ſuch 
2 caſe che beſt courſe we can take, 1s to let the Incor- 
rigible Wrecch alone 1n his Wickednefs, and not dil- 
coipole our ſelves, but take care at lealt to fave 
one 

But when he had propoſed the higheſt pitch of 
Reſolution, and adviſed iather co chooſe Poyertyand 
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Death with Wiſdom and Vertue, than Plenty and 
Solicitude without them ; and, if a Man be driven to 
that hard Neceſlity, rather to overlook the Vice and 
Ruin of one under his Care, than to loſe his own 
Happineſs, and undo himſelf, by trying to preſerve 
another; to ſhew, that Men muſt be wound up to 
this pitch by degrees, and that he had ajuſt regard tothe 
Abilities of his Scholar, he adviſes them here.co begin 
with leſs and gentler Tryals, and ſuch as the Condi- 
tion of Young Beginners are capabke of, For Exer- 
cile and Practice in Matters of leſs Moment and 
Difficulty, is a ſafe and a ſucceſsful Method ; but when 
iuch-things are look'd upon with Diſdain, and below 
ones Notice, and a Man ſcorns the inſtances here, of 
his Oyl being ſpilled, or his Wine ſtoln, and will needs 
fly at all, and atcempt great Hardſhips at firſt, he will 
fall under this double inconvenience ; neither to be 
a Match for what we encounters, as having not made 
his way up toit gradually 3 nor to receive that Benehc 
and Advantage that he might have done from thoſe 


ochers; which, had he not {lighted them, would have 


qualified him for the Comba he hath loit tor want ot 
them. For let us imagin,that a Man withoyt any pre- 
paration,or previous ptacice in Matters of lels conte- 
quence, would needs all upon the ſpurt, take upon 
him to rival Crates, and diveſt himſelf of all his Poſ- 
{eflions at once ; how 15 it poſſible that this Perſon 
ihould not immediately repent, and condemn himſelf, 
and with Ten Thouland times, that the thing were 
undone, and he in his former Circumſtances again £ 
For thongh Crates himleit, or Diogenes, Or, Leno, Or 
ſome other Emineac Philoſopher, may pe: haps have 
made a ſudden turn, and brought chemlelves to ex- 
tream Stridkneſs, and Vertue, ana voluntary Poverty, 
witiiout fuch leitaicly advances, yet ſtill es is a thing 
ihat very rarely happens 3 and that whici 15 extraor- 
Cinary, 15 NO rule for us to follow; elpectally too, 
When we conlider, that theſe were themſelves very 
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extraordinary Perſons, and _—_y no proper 
Meaſure for others, that are but of the common rate 
of Men, to govern themſelves by. 

Afer hs had dire&ed us, how to make great Loſſes 
and Misfortunes 1n our Eſtates, eafie and familiar to 
us, bv Firſt deſpiſing thoſe that are ſmall and incon- 
{iderable, for the improvement and confirmation of 
our Vere; he inſtructs us, which way to get above 
all the Diſcompolure and Paſſion , that the Negli- 
gence, or the Saucinels of our Servants, may beapt to 
Caſt us into. For he teils us, we ought before-hand 
to repreſent to our ſelves, that it 1s very poflible your 
Servant may not give his Attendance when called 
upon ; or that if he anſwer to your Call, he may not 
obſerve your Commands : And that we ſhould ſettle 
our Minds, not to give him fo great Advantage over 
us, as the putting us into Diſorder, would be. And 
this ſetcling our Minds 1s very conſiderable, in that the 
Inconvenience is in a great mealure defeated,by being 
foreſeen, For it is the ſuddenneſs of an Accident 
that 1s moſt apt to confound young Proficientsz this 
breaks cheir Meaſures, puts chem out of their Baſs, 
and beats them from their Poſts, But Premeditation 
keeps the Mind firm and cool, it preſerves our 
Thoughts, and gives us the power and leiſure to recol- 
lea ; and,by Ule and Cuſtom, prepares and arms the 
Mind againſt all thoſe things, which our Fears and 
- > e—_ repreſent moſt difficult and 1nſupper- 
tadie. 

Now what a mighty Advantage this Preparation is, 
and how much better we entertain any Accident, 
when we are not ſurpriſed, every Man's own Con- 
{tderation and Experience will intorm him. Nor 1s this 
the caſe of Misfortunes only, but even of Pleaſures 
and Good Fortune too, when they come upon us un- 
expedted. Afictions immediately overturn our 
Thoughts, and cramp up the Faculties of Reaſon and 
put boch Body and Soul out of Temper ; and Pleaſures 
and Good Fortune, when ſudden and w_—_— 
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ſcatter and diſſolve them, and enervate both Body and 
Mind. From whence it comes to paſs, that theſe 
Cauſes, though ſo very diſtant in themſelves, are yet 
attended witch the ſame Effe&s ; and the ſame Symp- 
toms plainly prove the Diſeaſe to be the ſame. For 
an Exceſs, either of Joy or Grief, ſhocks the Con- 
ſticutiom equally, and chrows us into Swoonings, and 
Sweats, and the loſs of Senſe, ſometimes even to 
Death it ſelf. 

But theſe things are ſo evident, that they need no 
enlargement; and therefore I rather chooſe to ob- 
ſervethe Method Epifetws hath taken upon this oc- 
caſton, and the Improvements we may make of it. 
When any Loſs or Diſappointment in our Afﬀairs hath 
happened to us, he adviſes, that we would compoſe 
our ſelves with this Refle&ion ; That Conſtancy and 
a Compoſed Mind, are Treaſures which muſt be bought, 
and this it ſeems is the Price which we muſt pay for them. 
But when our Servants provoke us, either by being 
out of the way, and not ready to receive our Com 
mands ; or by being Infolent, and not obeying them ; 
the Remedv in thus caſe,is to prepare our Minds, and 
conlider before-hand, that thele were things very 
likely to happen. 

Thus is the Method he preſcribes, but the Improve- 
ment we ſhould make of it, is to joyn both thele Di- 
re&ions together, and apply them co either of the 
Caſes indifferently. For indeed, we are no leſs 
obliged to receive any Lofles whatſoever with all thac 
Premeditation, and ſhall nd them infinitely lefſened 
to us by Expectation, and a pollciling our Minds 
early with the Thought, that theſe things may very 
probably happen to us. And on the other Hand, 
when we are incenſed by the Negligence or the Diſ- 
obedience of Servants, or any other Provocation of 
that kind, it will turn to very good account to re- 
colle&, That Conltancy, and a Compoled Mind, 
are Treaſures, that wil! not come for nothing ;; _ 

this 
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this is the Price, that we are to purchaſe them at. 

Now the Reaſons, why Epifetws himſelt did thus 
apply both indifterently, ſeem to be, That the In- 
Rtances produced by him, of Oyl fpilt, and a little 
paltry Wine ſtoln, are too mean and trivial, to need 
the ſolemnity of any ſuch Preparation ; and that, in 
Matters ſo ſmall, a ſhort Recolle&ion 15s ſufficient, 
* after the thing hath happened. And not only fo, but 
becauſe in things of leſs Conſideration, the profſpe& 
of the Gain, and comparing the Price with the Pur- 
chaſe, is abundantly enough to prevail upon the Soul. 
For what occalion can there be of Grudging or Dil- 
content, when for ſuch a Trifle as a lietlz Oyl or 
Wine loſt, a Man has it in his power to receive a thing 
{o valuable as Conſtancy and a Compoſed Mind, by 
way of Exchange ? Nay, and not only to procure this 
for once and no more, but to gain the ſtanding Dil- 
potition and Habit otit, which may be ready at hand; 
and ſerviceable upon every occafion, provided he 
drive a wiſe bargain, and manage his Market with 
anv $kill and dexterny. Who would not be proud 
and pleaſed to make that Exchange which Homer tells 
us Diomede did, when he bartered Braſs for Gold ? 
And what Man, that hath the Senſe and Reaſon of a 
Man, would not gladly forego any Advantages of 
Foreune, 1t he can obtarn the greateſt and molt defi- 
rable Advantages of the Mind in return for them 2? 
Eſpecially too, when the Matcer may very frequently 
bz {o ordered,as not properly to forego them nenher, 
bit by a prudent torethought and preparation, to think 
thita ching of no Concern to him, and ſonat be fen- 
t1>|c ot any Loſs art all, 
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CHAP. XVII. 


15 " 
Ie If you would indeed improve in Wiſdom, you muſt FF 
d be content to be thought Fooliſh and Stupid, for Bf 
In negleftling the Things of the World. LE: | 
IT, Lok : 
- COMMENT. {468 
4 HE Reaſon, why many of us lay out ſo much of A % 
5 our Thoughts and our Pains upon the'World, 1s ol 


not always a Deſire to be ſupplied with what is ne- 
ceſlary and convenient for our Circumſtances, but to 
f avoid the Cenſureof being thought Singular, and In- 
© ſenſible, and Speculative Drones. Now in oppoh- 
{. tion to this Principle, and all the Diſcouragements 
l J: ſuch Apprehenfions give us, he adviſes every Scholar 
oy of his, who would be wiſe in good earneſt, no to let 


n ſopoor a Pretence prevail upon him, to abandon him- 
, | ſelt ro the Cares of the World, and negleR the true 
mM and inward Advantages of his own Mind. For wtiat 
; : a Monſtrous Abſurdity is it, for a Man to be realiy 
M Mad, for fear of being thought ſo; and to commic 


c the moſt deſperate Ac of Folly, leſt he ſhould be 
-- called Fool by thoſe that are no better than Fools 

- themſelves? And intruth, there 1s nothing contributes 
: to a Vertuous Liſe, and ſuch a Behaviour as 15 eveiy 
way ſuitable to the Character of a Man, con{idered 

1 asa Rational Creature, more,than to reſ{olve not to 
0 be a Slave to the Opinions of the World, notto make 
what idle and filly People approve, any meaſure of our 
Actions, or rule to walk by 3 but to uſe ones izlt to 
deſpiſe both their Commendations and their Cen- 
lures, and to keep our Eyes ſteady upon the Dictates 
of right Reaſon, and the Judgments of thole few 
Good and Wiſe Perſons who hvein Contormity tot; + 
and Ict theſe guide and govern us in the Manage- 
ment 
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ment of all our Afﬀairs. For Reaſon is the proper 
Standard, to which all our Actions ſhould be agree. 
able, and all the Men whoſe Opinions are worth our 
regarding, will be ſure to approve whatever is (o. 


Do not affeb} to be thought exceeding Wiſe ; and if other 
People think you ſomething more than ordinary, let 
this make you ſo much the more Difruſtful and Fea- 
lous of your ſelf. Por be aſſured,it is no eafie matter 
to proſecute your Deſigns upon Vertue, and othen ex- 
ternal Advantages, at one and the ſame time. But 
be that ſets his Heart upon either of theſe, will of 
courſe find his Concern for the other abate and grow 
cold, 


Epittetus hath taken a great deal of Pains to con- 
fine the Soul of his Young Philoſopher within a nar- 
row compals, that all his Care may be employed at 
Home, upon the Improvement of himſelf ; eſpecially, 
when he firſt enters into this reform'd courſe of Lite. 
And fince the Defire of Riches, and the Cares of the 
World, are but a part of thoſe Temptations that en- 
gage the Aﬀections,and miſplace them abroad 3 for a 
Superſtitious value for Reputation, and popular Ap*+ 
plauſe, 1s every whit as dangerous a Bait ; ( and fo 
- much the more ſo indeed, in regard they who are ac- 
compliſh'd Perſons, and have ſome real Excellencies 
to recommend them to the World,are the more apt to 
be inſnared by them, ) he adviſesto root out this vain- 
glorious Appetite by all means. 

Do not affect to be thought Wiſe, ſays he; not that 
he condemns the moſt zealous Deſires or Endeavours 
atrer Knowledge, but only to ſuppreſs the Vanity of 
deſiring to appear Knowing. For this ſwells the 
Mind, and puffs it up with flaſhy Imaginations, and in- 
clines it tothe World. Ir repreſents the Opinion of 
others, as the Rule of Acting, rather than Duty, and 
the DiRates of a Man's own Conſcience ; and _ 

1m 
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him live no longer to himſelf, but to his Maſters, the 
People; and, which is worſt of all, ic makes a Man 
fatisfied with the empty Shadows, and outward Ap- 


pearances of things ;and negledt the Subſtance. For 


the Vain-glorious are not halt ſo much concerned to 
be really Vertuous or Wiſe, as they are to impoſe up- 


| on themſelves and the World, in ſeeming ſo. For 


this Reaſon he expreſſes himſelf very prudently here, 


| and ſays not, Do not be thought Wiſe, but Do not affe& to 


be thought ſo: For in truth, the Eſteem other People 
have of us, 1s a thing by no means inour own power ; 
nor can we. make them think as we would havethem ; 
but the courting that Eſteem, and being fond of ſuch 
a Character, is entirely our own Ac and Deed. 

And therefore, ſince the World will ſometimes have 
a great Opinion of our Abilities, whether we ſeek it 


* or no; in ſuch acaſe, ſays he, let their Commenda- 


tions make you but ſo much the more diſtruſtful-and jealous 
of your ſelf, For this will be a molt excellent Preſer- 
rative againſt the giving your ſelf upto be govern- 
ed by other People's Judgments, and taking up with 
the Fame or Falle Images of Goodneſs, inſtead of the 
thing it ſelf. Beſides, that the ſuſpe&ing and think- 
ing more meanly of ones ſelf, when the World extols 
one moſt, is a'Duty particularly ſeaſonable for young 


{ Philoſophers. For they that are Maſters 1n it,ftt ſecure 
| above the Breathof Fame,paſs juſt and impartial Judg- 
| ments upon their own Actions; and, as they -do not 
| think the better, ſo neither need they think at all rhe 


worſe of themſelves, for what the World ſay of 


Now Reputation and Applauſe, we know very 
well, is not the Attendant of Knowledge only, but of 


| Temperance and Moderation too, ot Juſtice and For- 
| titude,of Prudence, and indeed of every Vertnue wha:- 
| ſoever. Every Accompliſhment that qualifies us fo: 


Buſineſs, and makes us uſeful to our Country, ard 


{ one another, of every Character of any extraordina! yy 
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Eminence in the World ; all which he hath compre- 
hended here in this ſhort Expreſſion of being thought 
ſomething more than ordinary 3; which extends to every 
kind of Opinion, that 1s tor our Advantage, let the 
Ground of it be what it will. 
At laſt, he ſhuts up all with a Concluſion, applica- 
ble not only to this Chapter, but to thoſe that went 
before, concerning the Care that is due to our own 
Minds; and intimates, that a Learner in Philoſophy, 
will find it no eafie Matter to proſecute his Deſigns 
upon Wiſdom and Virtue with Succels, and at the 
ſame time tograſp at Riches, or Fame, or any other 
Worldly Advantages. And the Reaſon 1s, becaule 
the keeping our Minds tight in the proſecution of 
Vertue conliſts, in an extraordinary Vigilance and 
Concern for our ſelves, and the regulating our own 
Wills ; and in making all withoutus, all that are called 
the Goods of Fortune, little or no part of our Con- 
cern, But now an eager purſuit of Fame, or any 
other external Advantage, utterly overturns this whole 
frame of Mind; for it engages our Aﬀections npon 
Forein and diſtant things, and makes us cold anq 
careleſs for our ſelves. Therefore it can be noeafie 
matter to reconcile theſe wide Extremes, and manage 
both at once, But ſtill you may obſerve, with what 
Caution our Author delivers himſelf z he declares i 
d:thcult, but he dares not pronounce it impoſlible ; be- 
caulethere are ſome exalted Minds, that exert them- 
ſelves to the Wonder of Mankind, and conſequently 
muſt be admitted for Exceptions from the general 
Rules of Nature. But as for the reſt, who are of the 
ſame Mould and Tempering with their Neighbours, 
to them the Rule in the Clole holds good, That he 
who propoſes to follow one of theſe 1n good earneſt, 
and tc purpoſe, mult wholly lay afide all Concern for 
the other, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


If you defire that your Wife, and Children, and 
Friends may never Die, this is a Senſleſs Wiſh ; 
for yon would have what i not your own, to be in 
your onn power ; and would diſſe of that which 
 anothers. So again, if you deſire that your Boy 
may live without any Faults, this is Fooliſh too ; 
for it us to wiſh, that Vice and Corruption may 
change their Nature, and be no longer what they 
cannot byt be. But if you will needs be wiſhing, 
and would wiſh ſo as not to be diſappointed, this 
may bs done; and therefore the beſt way is to 
prattiſe upon that which is in your own power. 


COMMENT. 
HE firſt Care of a Man ſhould be, to confider 


what things are worth his Pains ; and tho{e that 
deſerve to be thought fo, "ts plain, maſt have the 
following Qualthcations: They mult be poſlible, for 
none but Fools lay themſelves out upon what can 
never be compaſſed. And they muſt be decent and 
proper for the Perſon that takes pains for them ; 
ſomething that ſuits his Character and Conveniences, 
and ſuch as he may call his own when he hath them. 
For nothing can be more impertinent, than to con- 
cern ones ſelf in other Peop!es Matters, and negle&t 
our own; or to be extrearaly ſolicitous for obtain- 
ing that, which another will always retain the pro- 
priety to. A Third Conſideration ſhould be, of what 
value the Prize we propole to our ſelves wiil be; of 
what conſtancy and continuance; and whether we 
can be ſecure of k2eping it when we have got it. for 
no prudent Man will give himſ2'f trouble abou: Tri- 
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fles, and things that will turn tono account; or ſuch 
as are likely very ſoon to decay, or forſake him. 

And therefore in purſuance of his Deſign, to call off 
his young Philoſophers Aﬀe&ions from the World, 
and to drive on his former Diſtin&ion of Things that 
are, and Things that are not in our own power; he 
proves, that all external Advantages whatſoever, are 
really not ours, but anothers. And he had ſhewed 
at the beginning, that whatever 1s anothers, cannot 
be any of the things in our own power, nor conſe- 
quently a proper Obje& of our Choice. 

When a Man then 1s deſirous, that his Wife, and 
Children, and Friends, may never be taken away 
from him, this Man is ſolicitous for a thing in which 
his Choice hath nothing to do; a thing that it is not 
poſlible for him to beſtow upon himſelf; for when 
things are not entirely at our own Diſpoſal, nor ſub- 
mitted to the Determinations of our own Wills, it is 
not for us to inake our ſelves Maſters of them ; but 
we mult depend upon the good pleaſure of thoſe Per- 
ſons for them, in whoſe Poſleflion and Diſpoſal they 
are. 

Beſides, there is not any of thoſe Advantages we 
aie fo fond of, but they are really mean, and of no 
value at all, frail and periſhing, and the Enjoyment 
of them ſhort and uncertain, Who then would give 
himſelf crouble, for ſo low, ſo poor a Recompence ? 
Or who would engage his Aﬀe&ions upon what ſo 
many Caſualties may, and daily do conſpire againſt, 
and what they muſt at length deſtroy, and rob him 
of? Sovain is it to fix ones Happineſs, or ones De+ 
fires, in the Lives of our tene-reſt Friends, ( for in- 
ſtance,) or to dehude ones ſelf with vain Hopes, and 
fond Wiſhes of their living always; when at the ſame 
time they are Mortal, and muſt ſubmit co the ſame 
fatal Neceflity, with every thing elſe that is fo; which 
1s, to depart without delay or mercy, whenever Death 
ſummons them away, oy 
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So again, 'If a Man wiſh that his Servant may be 
Vertuous, nay, even an Honeſter and Better Man 
than himſelf, (as many of us are apt to do ſometimes, 
when provoked by the Knavery of Servants,) this 
Man, (fays Epifetus) is a Fool, and wiſhes an idle 
and impoflible thing, For fince all Knavery proceeds 
from Vicious Principles, and the Corruption of the 
Mind, how can it poflibly be, that a Man, who takes 
nocare to Govern or Refirm his Brutſh Appetite, but 
ſubmits and lives according to it, ſhould at any other» 
wile than Vicioully? So vain is it for Men to expet 
Succeſs in theſe Matters, when they place their Af- 
tetions and Concern upon things that are either im- 
poſſible to be had,or at the diſpoſal of ſome other Per- 
ſon,or poor and periſhing,and as hazardous and unſure 
n the Enjoyment, as they were diffticulc in the acqut- 
lton. Muſt not Men needs fail of their hopes, where 
ſo many Accidents concur to diſappoint them 2 And 
if they lead a Life of Diſappointment, muſt th:y not 
of necefliry lead a Life of Sorrow and perpetual Tor- 
ment too 2 Againſt all theſe Miſeries, there is but one 
Kemedy, and that is an effeAual one indeed: *Ti1s to 
make our Selves, and what Nature hath put within 
our 9wn power, the ſole Object of our Care and Con- 
cern. Now Nature hath given us an abſolute power of 
confining our Defires to ſuch things as ſhe hath made 
neceſſary and expedient for us. And therefore we 
ſal do well not to be too laviſh, nor ſquander them 
away upon vain and unprofitable Matters, bat to lay 
them out upon thoſe others, for chey can never fail 
our Expe&ations, and will be ſure to turn to good ac- 
:ount, when ws nave att2ingcd them, 
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CHAP. XX 


That Perſon is properly my Lord and Maſter, mh: 
hath it in his power to gratifie my Wiſhes, or 
to infliet my Fears ; to give what I defire to have, 
or to take fo me what I am loth to part with, 
The only way then to preſerve one's Liberty, is to 
reſtrain one's own Paſſions, and to have neither 
Defire nor Aver(1on for any thing in the power of 
others: For he that does not ſo, is ſure tobe 4 
Slave as long as he lives. 


COMMENT. 


HE* again we meet with another ſevere Refledi. 
on upon the World, and a juſt Cenſure upon 
thoſe, who abandon themſelves to the Love and the 
Cares of it. For by this means, we do not only be- 
tray our Minds to Miſery and Trouble, when our De- 
fires are fruſtrated; and the Misfortunes we fear, 
overtake usz. but which is more, we fink into a ſtats 
of Slavery, and ſubmit, not to one, but to many Mz 
ſters, to a thouſand imperious and mercileſs Maſters 
For whoever it be, ſays he, that hath it in his own 
power to gratify our Deſires, or to bring our Fears 
upon us, to give what we would fain have, or totak? 
awav what we are loth. to part with, that Perſon is 
moſt truly our Lord and Maſter. So that, at this rate, 
every Patiion, and every Accident, tyrannizes over 
the worldly Man without Reſiſtance or Controul. 
With what humble Submiſſion do we cringe to 
thoſe that have the Riches, or Preferments, or Ho- 
nours we defire, in their Diſpoſal! How ſervile are 
all our Applications, and how obſequious all our Be- 
haviour, that we may mcline their Favour, and at 
yal 
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fail for the Advantages we propoſe to our ſelves from 
it? And again, when any of theſe Enjoyments he at 
their Mercy, with what Terrors and miſgiving Fears 
do we approachthem ? what mcan Acs do we make 
uſe of to keep their Countenance and good Graces ? 
and how pitifully do we flatter and fawn upon them, 
to ſecure the Continuance of that, which chey may 
deprive us of whenever they pleaſe? So poor and 
precarious are all the Goods of Forture, fo ablolutely 
anothers, and fo little our own. For that which ano- 
ther can beſtow, or call back again, is properly his; 
and nothing is really ours, but what falls entirely 
within the Compaſs of our own Power and C hoice. 

If then Liberty be, as certainly it 1s, a moſt defara- 
ble Thing and if we would affert our own Free- 
dom,. and break our Chains the Courſe we muſt 
take is, to contract our Fears and Defires, to contain 
them within their proper Sphere, and not ſuffer them 


to rove abroad, or fix them upon any thing within + 


the Power of any bur our ſelves. For 1t we do fo, our 
Slavery is ſure, and the Inſtances of it infinite. Our 
Deſires are our Maſters, when we would obtain 
them, and our Poſleflions, when we dread the loſs 
of them: Our Averlions are ſo, when we fear Dan- 
yers, and our Misfortunes, when we fall into them. 

To this we may add another Obſervation too; 
That every Man in theſe Circumſtances is ſubject to 
two Maſters; one at home, and another abroad: For 
the Brutal Appetite within, that moves our Reaſon, 
(that is, our ſelves,whoſe very Eſſence conliſts inthis) 
and carries it away captive, ſubmits both Reaſon and 
it ſelf to another Maſter, which is the outward Ob- 
k& of our Paftions: So that we are not only Slaves, 
but the meaneſt and moſt abje of them all, even the 
Slaves of Slaves. 

Beſides, Other Servants have ſome Intervals of 
Freedom and Leiſure at leaſt ; they are not always 
confined to thew Maſter's Preſence: they are upen 
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the Level with other Men at ſome times ; Night and 
©leep ſets them free ; and they obtain Leave and Eaſe 
now and then, under the hardeſt Government. But 
Our Attendance 1s without any Intermniffion 5 we 
can neither fly from our Maſters, nor will they ever 
remit or diſpenſe with our. Service; ſleeping and 
waking we ſtill drudge on, and are ever labouring 
to ſatishe the inſolent, unjuſt, and extravagant Com- 
mands of our cruel Tyrants. No Moment of Reſt is 
allowed us after once we have ſubmitted to them; 
but they are perpetually teazing, and harafling us, 
and imploying us either with wicked A&tons or 
Words; or when there is an Opportunity for neither 
of theſe, then diſtraing us with 1dle Thoughts and 
tantaltick Imaginations, 

Nay, and which 1s yet worſt of all, and the moſt 
deplorable Aggravation of cur Miſery,in Other Ca- 
{cs, the better fort of Servants have a Soul above 
their Condition, and owe their Bondage to the Ne- 
cellity of their Aﬀaiiis, and the Rigor of a penurious 
Fortunz; but Ours is not our Fate, but our Choice; 
We hug and are fond of our Chains, and are per- 
peiually contriving to bind our Slavery faſter upon 
u5, exceeding Induſtrious to make our ſelves milcra- 
ble, and ingenious 1n finding out new Methods of 
Rutn; that 15, ever leeking out ſome treſh Object of 
Delire or Fear, and in orcer to it, complying with 
tuch Commands, as are never obeyed, but toour in- 
finite Damage, 1t not our utter undoing, 
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CHAP. XXI. 


' Let it be your conſtant Care, to behave your ſelf *; 


all the Aﬀairs of Flumane Life, with the ſam: 
Decency that you would at a publick Entertain= 
ment. If any thing be offered you, receive it 


with Modeſty ; if it paſs by you, andbe ſent to anc« 


ther, do not with-hold it from him, or ke:p what 
was not intended you. If the Diſh be not yet com: 
down ſo low, ſhew not your ſelf eager, nor ſnatch 
at it greedily, but wait patiently, till it comes to 
your turn. Manage your ſelf with the ſame good 
Manners and Reſervedneſs, in caſe of a Wife, or 
Children, or Honours, or Riches, or Power, and 
Preferment. This will reader you worthy to te 
entertained by the Gods. But if you can conqu'r 
Appetite ſo far, as even to refuſe and diſdain the 
delicious Meats that are ſet before you: This will 
not only qualifiz you to feaſt with the Gods, Ent 


exalt you to the (ame Dignity and Perfedion. 


with them too. Such was Diogenes and Hera- 
clitus, and thoſe other renowned Terors, who by 
this generous Scorn were juſtly eftcemn:d, and in 
reality were Divine Perſons, 


COMMENT, 


Frer ſo many Arguments uſed to check the 
. mighty Propenſhitics of Humane Nature,and re- 


ttrain his Scholars from too eager a Purſuit of the 
Goods of Fortune, leſt his Diſcourſe ſhould prove 
215 perſuaſive for being thought too levere, he tells 
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us, that it is not his Intention to debar Men from all 
Communication with the World 3 and therefore he 
inſtructs us, what Advantages they are allowed to 
partake of, and how they oughtto demean themſelves 
with regard to them. He had before indulged us the 
Ule of, not only the Neceflaries, but the Convent- 
ences of Humane Life; provided that we accepted 
of theſe as additional Enjoyments, and did not miſtake 
them for our main Concern, but kept our Minds and 
Eyes conſtantly intent upon the Ship, and ( as he ex- 
preſt it there ) were ready to come on Board, and 
Sail at the Maſter's Call. And now he tells us, that 
whatever of this kind is preſented to us, we may re- 
ceive it, whether it be a Wife, or Children, or Rich- 
es, or Advancement ; but then we muſt take 1t mo- 
deſtly and decently, and not ſuffer our Appetites to 
grow 1mparient, and ſnatch or reach at it rudely, 
before 1t 15 offered. $0 again, if they were once ours 
and are taken away (for thus I underſtand that Exprel- 
j1on of paſſing by, and being ſentto ſome body elle ) 
we muſt by no means detain them, he ſays ; that 15, 
we ſhould part with them patiently, neither ſtruggling 
to keep them, nor repining at the Loſs. If they be 
not yet come to us, it will 11] become usto defire them 
before our Turn, t6 feed our Wiſhes and Imaginati- 
ons with them, and be ſo taken up with thele, as to 
{orget both Vertue and our Selves, 

When they are given to us, we muſt not receive 
them even then voraciouſly, and with too much ſeem: 
ing Tranſport ; but decenily and gently, that ſo we 
may keep our ' ſelves above them, and uſe them pru- 
dently, without ſuffering our Aﬀections to be over- 
power'd by, and wholly 1immerſt in them. 

Now the Condition of Men in the World is hers 
repreſented, by People met together at a Common 
Entertainment ; where Almighty God makes the In- 
vitation and the Feaſt ; and every one of the Gueſts 
partakes of the Proviſion, according as his own App* 
cite 
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tite ſtands affeted. Some behave themſelves with a 
prudent Reſerve, like well-bred Perſons, as the 
Pictates of Reaſon and Nature dire& them, and in a 
manner acceptable to the Maſter of the Feaſt, ſo as 
to leem a Gueſt worthy of the Gods. Others again 
are inſolent and unruly, greedy and gluttonous, in- 
jure themſelves, and diſpleaſe the Great Lord that re- 
ceives them. 

But the eſpecial Excellency is yet behind. For if 
you are a Perſon of fo "> a Vertue, as not only 
to wait with Patience, and accept with Modeſty, but 
even to decline and ſlight theſe worldly Advantages , 
that the Generality of Mankind dote upon fo infinite- 
ly, and can deny your ſelf what the Maſter of che 
Feaſt offers to you 3 this is the utmoſt Perfeion 
Mortality is capable of : the World is no longer wor- 
thy of ſuch a Perſon ; he hath tranſcended Humane 
Nature ic ſelf, and is not only fitto be a Gueſt of che 
Gods, but to be admitted intoa ſhare of that Dignity, 
and thoſe Divine Excellencies, which he hath 
wrought himſelf up to ſo near a Reſemblance ot- 

T his was the Caſe of Crates and Diogenes, the latter 
of which expreſt ſo juſt a Contempt of the World, 
that, when Alexender the Great ſaw him basking in 
the warm Sun, and asked, what he ſhould do for ium ? 
he defired no more, than only that he would ſtand 
out of his Sun-ſhine. Which Anſwer gave fo true an 
Idea of the Gallantry of his Soul, that this mighty 
Conqueror thought that Philoſopher, a Braver and 
Greater Man, than himſelf in all his Triumphs3 and 
ſaid, that he could wiſh, if that were poflible, to'be 
Diogenes ; but if not, then his ſecond Wiſh ſhould be 
tocontinue Alexander, 

Thus then-the Good Providence, that conſtitutes 
this mortal Stare,and mingles Mens Circumſtances in 
it, aSit ſees molt ſuitable and convenient, advances 
thoſe Perfons to the Table of the Gads, who manags 
the Incumbrances of ths Body and the World, ac- 
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cording tothe DireRions they have given us,and tem- 
per all their AQions with Prudence and Moderation, 
Pur when Men do not only manage, but tranſcend 
the World and its Enjoyments, when they get quite 
above theſe Things, and exercile an abſolute Maſtery 
over them ; then the ſame Providence calls up thoſe 
Souls, that fo well imitate the Dwine Excellencies, 
into 2 fort of Partnerſhipand Government, and makes 
them. ( as it were )) its Afﬀliſtants in the diſpoſing of 
Things here below, For, what can we think leſs of 
them, while they fit enthroned on high, and look 
down, and order all Things, with ſuch undiſturbed 
Security, and fo imperial a Sway, asf themſelves were 
no longer a part of this Univerſe, but, like thoſe 
Beings above, were diſtin and ſeparate from it, and 
governed their own World 2 

Far this Reaſon, Epittetus ſays, Heraclitus and 
Drogenes, that had a generous Diſdain for theſe Things, 
were juſt ly eſteemed, end i reality were, Divine Perſons. 
And indeed, they are eruly fo, that hve up to the ut- 
moſt Peri:&tion of thzir Natwe, and diveſt them- 


{elves of all Concerns for the Body and the World. 
They are fpiitualized already, and have no more to 
Go with any Impreflions of Fleſh and Senſe. This 
is the utmoſt Perte&tion of a Humane Mind, and 
whatever 15 abſolutely perfect, 1s Dwine; becaule it is 
ot God, who 5 the Source and Sum of all Perfection, 
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CHAP, XXIL. 


[When you fee a Neighbour in Tears, and hear hin 


lament the Abſence of his Son, the Flazards of 
his Y ojage into ſome remote Part of the World, 
or the Loſi of his Eſtate : keep upon your Guard, 
for fear leſt ſome falſe Idea's that may riſe upon 
theſe Occafions, ſurpriſe you into a Miſtake, as if 
this Man were really miſerable, upon the Account 
of theſe outward Accidents, But be ſure to di- 
ſtinguiſh wiſely, and tell your ſelf immediately, 


that the Thing, which really afflifts this Perſon, 


is not really the Accident it ſelf, ( for 8ther People, 
under his Circumſtances, are not equally afflieFed 
with it ) but merely the Opiniea, which he hath 
formed to himſelf concerning this Accident, Not- 
withſtanding all which, you may be allowed, as 
far as Expreſſions and outward Behaviour go, to 
comply with him ; and, if Occaſion require, to bear 
a part 11 his Siehs, and Tears too ; but then yo; 
muſt be ſure to take care, that this Compliance 
does not infect your Mind,nor betray you ts an i1+ 
ward and real Sorrow, upon any (nch Account, 


CUOMMAENT, 


: S this Conſideration, that the delirable Thing 


of this World are not, cannot be our Happ: 


| :12ſs, though we ſhould ſuppoſe a Man never {o 0164. 
F >erous, ſhould reſtrain Qur Fagerneſs, and check own 
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too forward Delires after them ; ſo that other Re- 
flection, that no External Misfortune can make us 
truly miſerable, ſhould be an Argument no leſs prevail- 
ing, to buoy up our Spirits, and make us entertain 
them with Courage and Reſolution. 

To this purpoſe, our Author urges the following 
Inſtance of a manin great Grief and Lamentation for 
ſome Calamity ; the Death or the Diſtance of a Dar- 
ling'Child, the Loſs of an Eſtate, and being reduced to 
extrem2 Poverty, or the like. And the Caution he 
gives upon ſuch Occaſions, is, that the SpeRators would 
not ſuffer themſelves to be born down by the Tors- 
rent of this Man's Tears, and carried into an Errone- 
ous Opinion of his being made miſerable by any of 
theſe Diſaſters : For, they are to recolle& themſelves, 
and conſider, that no Mans Happineſs or Unhappt- 
neſs does, or ever can, depend '\upon his Succelles in 
the Woild, or any of the Good or Bad Events from 
without. | 

But if this be ſo, how comesit then to paſs, that this 
Perſon is foinhinitely affliaed, as it ſome real 11] had 
happened to him ? The Accident, it 1s plain, cannot 
b2 Evil in its own Nature ; for were it fo, all Perſons 
that lye under the ſame Misfortune, would feel the 
ſame Impreſlions, and be carried to an equal Exceſs of 
Grief ; For this is a Rule in Nature, chat Natural 
Qualitics have always the ſame Operation ; and what 
t:els hot to one, will feel ſo to every one that touches 
it. At this rate then, every one that buries a Sqn 
muſt mourn and lament ; and yet Anaxagoras, when 
News was brought him of the Death »ot his, made An- 
{wer,with all the Bravery and Unconcerndnels in the 
World, Well, I knew my Child could be no more than 
mortal. But what then 1s the true Caule of all thi 
Melancholy ? Nothing elſe, but the Man's own No- 
tions of this Accident : this is the Root of all the Di- 
{cale; and our Opinions are properly our own, $0 
that we will grant the Ground of this exceflive Griet 

to 
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to be not only a ſeeming, but a real Evil ; but then 
the Miſtake of the Perſon ſtill remains; for it is nor 
in any Accident from without, but riſes entirely from 
within himſelf, and 15 owing to nothing elfe but his 
own wrong Apprehenſions. And this 1s both a real 
Evil, and properly ones own too, becauſe Opinions 
are ſomeof thoſe Things within our own Power, and 
the Truth and Falſhood of theſe depends purely upon 
the V Vill, and falls within the Compals of our own 
Choice. 

You will ask perhaps, in the next place, what 3e- 
haviour 1s proper in ſuch a Caſe ? Is no Compatlion 
due to this afflicted miſtaken Man? And muſt I only 
with a ſullen Magiſterial Pride condemn his Error, 
and chide or ſcorn his Folly 2 By no means, This 
Deportment is unſuitable to the Charafter of a Good 
Man. You are allowed therefore to pity and come 
ply with him, to condeſcend in ſome meaſure to his 
Frailties, to ſpeak kind and tender Things, and it you 
ſee Occaſion, to drop a few Tears for Company. 
Nor is all this to be put on merely for Oſtenration, or 
to ſhew Good Nature : For, Diffimulation and Trici 
is what no Circumſtance can render excuſable to a 
Good Man. But your Trouble may be real ; and in- 
deed, there is but too juſt a Pretence lor it, when you 
ſee ſuch an Inſtance of Humane Infhrmity, as a Mn 
that can think the Misfortunes of the V Vorld wo: .! 


ſoimmoderate a Concern, 


Bue (ti]] you mult ſet Bounds to your Pity ani! Can. 
deſcenſion, for Grief 15 catching ; and therefore bz {uo 
to take care, that it do not faſten upon your Minc, 
and (o you fall into the ſame Diſealc of a real Cn: 
cein for the Accident it ſelf. It once you fink fol;w 
you are for the ſuture incapable of doing the Sorrow; 
any Service. He that would be ſerviceable to anc. 
ther's Cure, and quiec the Anguiſh of his Paſtors, 
muſt make ſome Advances indeed, and ſome Cor: 
piiances, but he mult be ſure to ke2p out of the Rear 
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of Infeftion too. A Man that ſtands ſtill upon the 
Bank, and will not ſo much as ſtep into the V Vater, 
:2n never draw his Friend out when he is drowning 3 
and a Man that jumps in, and lets the ſame Stream 
carry him away too, can as little do it- He that ap- 
pears inſenhible, and void of all tender Impreflions, 
will never be able tocompaſs another's Paſſion, and 
bring him to Reaſon but he that ſuffers the ſame 
Paſſion to overcome his own Reaſon too, will be fo 
tar from ſerving his Friend, that he him(elf muſt be 
beholden to the Afliſtance of ſome third Friend. 


CHAP. XXL 


Remember, that the World is a Theatre, and that 
your Part in this Play of Life is ditermined by 
the Port : Upon himit muſt depend, whether you 

ſhall a&t a long or a ſhort one ; whether your Cha- 

ra&ter ſhall be 17h or low : If therefore he afſion 
you that of a Begear, take care to humor it well ; 
if a Cripple, or a Prince, or aprivate obſcure Man, 
or mwhatcver it be, make the beſt of it : For con- 
fider, that the playing of the Part aſſizned you 
commenaally, depends upon your ſelf. This ts 
your Buſineſs ; bat the giving out of the Parts, 
and chooſing the Adtors, is not yours, but another 
Perſon's. 
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N one of the Chapters a lictle belovr1e, this preſent 
Lite, and the Diſtribution and Enjoyment of the 
Comiorcs and Advantages of it, was coinpared to a 
Puck Entertainment, and the Maker and Maſter 
©: H12t Entertainment was ſatd to be Almighty God, 
who lf us at Liberty, either to accept, or to retule, 
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the Diſhes that were ſet before us. For this Reaſon 


it was, that ſuch Pains were taken to correct and fornz 
our Appetites aright ; and toinſtru& us, how we ought 
to govern our Selves, and our Choice, with regard to 


all External Events, paſt, preſent, and future. For, 


at Feaſts every Gueſt feeds of what is ſet before him 
according as his own Palat ſtands, and his own Judg- 
ment direds him. 

But here we meet with another kind of Repreſen- 
tation 3 where Life 1s reſembled to a Play, in which 
every Man breathing bears a part, but the Compoſer 
and Diſpenſer of theſe Parts is God. For in this re- 
ſpe& the preſent Similitude difters from the former, 
that in 1t we are not left to our own Diſpoſal, whether 
we will accept what is affigned us or not. Providence 
hath appointed our Character, and we cannot change 
nor decline it» There are infinite Inſtances of this 
kind,that ſeem to carry a plain Fatality in them. For 
though, when Riches are offered us it is in our Power 
to reje& them, and embrace a voluntary Poverty ; yet 
when Poverty or Sickneſs 15 Jaid out for us, 1t 15 not 
then in our Power to decline theſe. So again, we 
may choole whether we will be Maſters and Gover- 
nours or not ; but we cannot chooſe whether we will 
bs Servants or Subjects, or nor. : 

All then that is left to our own Liberty here, 
is the Management of what falls to our ſhare; and 
thz Blame or the Commendation, the Happineſs ar 
the Miſery of a Man in ſuch Caſes, does not con- 
bt properly in deliring or not deſiring, accep- 
ting or refuſing, (for this laſt does no: tall within 
our Sphere ) but in ſuch a Management as is till 
Icit at our own Liberty ; that 1s, the behaving our 
{2lves decently or otherwiſe, ſuitably or unſurably 
to our Condition. For tho we cannot avoid Poverty 
or Sickneſs when we would, yet we can make a 
Vertue of Neceflity ; and, it we pleaſe, can carry 
our Selyes handſomely under them, And all the Fate 
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in the World cannot tye us-up fo far, but that the 
husbanding and making the beſt of thoſe things which 
we cannot help, ſhall be ſtill az much in our own 
Breaſts, as of thoſe which we chooſe and procure for 
our own ſelves. 

Thus it is in the practice of the Stage : The Choice 
of the Players, is the Poets Work; it is he that gives 
out the Parts, according to the particular Humours of 
the Actors 3 he takes notice of their Qualifications 
and Abilities, and then ſuits the Perſons to the Cha- 
racers they are capable of, One he appoints to per- 
ſonate a Prince, another a Servant, another a Mad- 
Man, ( for every one is not fit to play Oreſtes. ) Thus 
far his Care goes, and he is anſwerable no farther; 
For the Perſons, to whom theſe Parts are aftigned, 
muſt account for the doing them Juſtice in the 
Action. 

For this Reaſon itis, that Men do not judge of the 
Entertainment of a Play-Houle, by the Greatneſs or 
Quality of the Character, but by the juſt Proportion, 
and the natural Kepreſentation, and the Grace'ulnels 
of the Attion it ſelf. How often do we lee a Beggar, 
or a Servant, or a Mad Man clapped, and at the ſame 
time, 2 Rich Man, or a General or a King hifſed? 
The Reaſonof which is, that one hath hit the Humour 
of his part, and maintained the Character that he was 
to appear 1n, and the other did not ſo, The Begga:r 
behaved himſelt as a Beggar ſhould do, and the King 
ſunk beneath the Grandeur of his Poſt ; and this Be: 
haviour wasthe proper Bufineſs of the Actors them: 
ſelves, though the choofing whether they ſhould per- 
fonate a King, or a Beggar, was not. 


Juſt thus we find in thus vaſt Theatre of the World; 
How many Emperors, and Wealthy, and Strong 
Lulty Men, have ſpoiled their Parts, while the Poor, 


the Lame, theSlave, the Deipiſed Epritetzs, performed 


his, with the approbation of his Great Maſter, and 


the wonder ot allthe SpeAators ? For though his Part 


kad 


L 


with Simplicius's Comment, I59 


had leſs of Pomp and Shew than theirs, yet he ſtadied 
the CharaRter throughly, and kept it upto the very 
laſt, and anſwered the Deſign and Direions of tha 
Poet, that deſtin'd him to it, This was his proper 
Buſineſs, and therefore this Commendation is due to 
him for it : For, as no Man's Happineſs or Miſery can 
confilt in any thing but what falls within his own 
Choice, ſo neither will any Wiſe Man allow, that 
either Praiſe or Commendation, Honour or Infamy, 
belongs properly to any thing elſe. And conſequent- 
ly, it 15 not the Part, but the mannerot actingit, that 
every Man diſtinguiſhes himſelf by: 


CHAP. XXIV. 


When the Ravens croak, or any other Ominons 
thing happens, let not any Superſtitions Fancies 
diſturb or affright you: But have immediate re- 
courſe to this Diſtinttion, for the quieting your 
Fears, That nothing of this kind can Bode [ll to 
you : Toyour Body, or your Eſtate, or your Reputa« 
tion, or your Wife, or your Children, tis poſſible 
it may ; but as for your Self, "tis in your own 
power to make every thing auſpicious to you ; be- 
cauſe whatever Diſaſter happens in any of the forts 
mentioned Reſpetts, you may, if you pleaſe, reap 
ſome very conſiderable Advantage from it. 


COMMENT. 


His Chapter ſeems to me to be miſplaced, and 
would be more Methodical, if fer before the 
former, aad :mmediately after that w hich begins with 
IF you fee a Neinhbour in Tears &c, For having told us 
there, thata Man on2znht not to be roo [enfibly affected 
with the exceilive Pailicu of choſe, who think theme 
{eivcs 
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ſelves unhappy for the loſs of any of the Comforts 
of this World, nor ſympathize ſo far, as to1magine, 
that ſuch a one is really Miſerable upon any of thelz 
Accounts, ſince a Man's Happineſs or his Wretched- 
neſs does not conſiſt in any outward Proſperous or 
Adverſe Events, but purely in the uſe of his own Free- 
Will, and the Practice or Negle& of what God and 
Nature have made entirely the Obje& of his own 
Choice and Power; here he adds, that it any inauſpi- 
ci0us Bird, or other Omen ſcem to fortel Miſchief and 
{ll-lack, this ought not to terrify or diſcompole us. 
Bur though we ſhould ſuppoſe them to carry any 1li 
portent to our Bodies or our Fortunes, yet we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between theſe and our ſelves; and ſhould 
conlider, that our own Happinels and Miſery depends 
pon our own Dilpolal, and can come from nothing 
buc our ſelves. 

Do but reſolve then not to make your ſelf unhap- 
py, and all the mott dueiul Signihcations of Mistor- 
1wne,and all che M:isforrunes conleguent totholſe Sig- 
miftcations, {h ii ncver be able to do it. Your Body, 
tis true, mav be Sick, or Dic ; your Reputation may 
be Blafted, your Eſtate Deſtroyed or Waſted, your 
Wite or Chiidren taken from you; but till all this 
docs not reach your Self z that 15, your Reaſoning 
Mind. This can never beMiferable, nav, it muſt and 
wil be Hapvv, 1n deſpyght of all theſe Ill-bodings, 
-xCept you content to your own Wretchednels : For 
211 your Good and Evil depends wholly upon your ſel. 

Nay, winch is more, and the greateſt Security 1m2- 
£inable, thefe very Ms{ortunes thall conſpire to ren- 
zeryou ver mere Happy ; tor out of this Bitter you 
may gather Sv evrnels, ana convert what 15 generally 
muſtaken tor Miſciy, ro your own mighty Bencl::, 
And the greater thoſe Caiamies are, the more can: 
{1ceravdle will the Advantage be, provided vou manage 
L121 PTrUcdently, and behave your ſeit decently under 
lem. Now it 15 plain from: hence, that theſe are nc: 
vis 


Chap. XXII, 


with Simplicius's Comment. t6x 


Evils, ( properly ſpeaking, ) for whatever is ſo, muſt 
always do hurt, and can never change its Nature fo 
far, as to contribute to any good effet. Since then 
theſe maybe ſo ordered, as to become ſublervient to 
your Good, and fince no Ill can come to you, but 
what your ſelf muſt be inſtrumental in, and acceſſary 
to ; you muſt of neceflity grant, that all Omens, and 
allthe Evils threatned by them, are not, cannot be 


| Evils to you your ſelf, unleſs you pleaſe to make them 


ſo; and that all they can pretend to, is to afte& ſome» 
thing that belongs, or bears ſome diRtant Relation, to 
YOU. 


CH AP. XXV. 


It is in your power always to come off Conqueror, 


provided you will never engage in any Combats, 
but ſuch whoſe Succeſſes will be determined byyour 
own Choice. 


COMMENT. 


E had ſaid juſt before, that no Ominous Predi- 
ions Boded anyill to Men,except they brought 


E the Evil upon themſelves, becauſe it 15 in the power 
| of every one not to be Miſerable. And this Chapter 
[ taketo be a farther Proſecution of that Argument, 
_ added by way of Proof and Confirmation tothe 
| former. 


For it is in our own power, never to enter the Liſt; 


with any External Accidents, that 15, fo to reſtrain 


our Dehres and Averſtors, as not to concerrt our 
ſelves with them ; tor if we {take our Happineſs upon 
the Succeſs of ſuch an Encounter, - ve muit nods 
78179 with Loſs; becauſe fuch Defires will racer 
M aids 
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with frequent Diſappointments, and ſuch Averfions 
cannot always deliver us from the Dangers we fear, 
Let all our Combats therefore be confined to our 
ſelves, and ſuch things as Nature hath put in the 
power of our own Wills; for when you ſtrive with 
your own Deſires, and Aveilions, and Opinions, the 
Prize 15 in your own Hands, and you may reſt ſecure 
of Danger or Diſappointment. This he had ſhewn 
at large formerly, and this is in eff: the ſame thing, 
as to fay, that a Man ſhall never be vanquiſhed, bur 
always come off triumphantly. 

And if this be true, then ut 1s no leſs evidently lo, 
that it is in a Man's own Power never to be Miſera- 
ble ; For he that is Miſerable, 15a Subdued Man ; and, 
if it depend upon one's own Choice, whether any 
Evil ſhall happen to h1m,- then it muſt needs be in his 
own Breaſt too, whether any Omens or Predictions 
ſhall portend III to hum. So that Epiftetmws had reaſon, 
when he pronounced fo peremptorily, that no inau- 
ſpicious Events are f1gnified to any Man, unleſs him- 

elf conſpire to make them ſo; That is, unleſs hz 
engage in ſuch Diſputes as he is not qualihed for, and 
where the Victory is doubtiul at leait, 1tnot ſure to dy 
againſt him. And this is done by every one, who 
overlooks his own Mind, and places his Happinel; 


and Unhappineſs in the Events ot Fortune, and the 
Afﬀairs of the World. 


@—— 


As 


C H AP, | XXVLI. 


Take heed, when you fee any Perſon advanced to at 
eminent Station of Honour or Power, or any t- 
ther kind of Preſperity, that you be not preſcath 
ſurpriſed with a falſe Idea of his Condition, aud 
rg/hlypronounce him Happy, For, if all the Itup- 


pint [i 


1m- 
; he 
and 
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nels 


the 


with Simplicius's Comment, I6 , 


pineſs and Tranquility of our Minds dip:md 17 
on things within onr onn power, there can to no 
room for Envy or Emulation. And you your ſelf, 
when you conſider, do not deſire to be a General, or 
4 Senator, or a Conſul, tut to be free and caſie- 
Now the only way to be ſo, is to deſpiſe the 
World, and every thing that is out of your onn 
power. 


COMMENT. 


H E only Method of inſuring a Conqueſt upon 

all Encounters,the laſt Chapter told us, is never 
to engage with what 1s out of our own power. But 
becauſe we are exceeding apt to be drawn into ſuch 
Confliats, and by r.othing more indeed, than, by the 
Examples of other Perſons that ſeem to be Proſperous 
and Happy, and the Envy and Emulation that uſually 
follows upon ſuch occaſions; therefore he ſhews us 
here very briefly, that no body, who makes the real 
Happineſs of a Man his ferious Study, and tincere 
Endeavour, 15 capable of Envy or Emulation, and 
that it were utterly inconſiſtent with his Princip!cs, 
t0 be guilty of either. 

For if the proper Happineſs of a Man depend; 
vpon the uſe of his Free-Will, and thoſe things 
that are ſubjeRed to it, and the Perions who are 
promoted to Pawer and Honour, and courted with 
popular Applauſe and Admiration, have nor in all 
this any of thoſe Advantages, which Nature hath p:: 
in our own power, it it manifeſt, that theſe ſeemingly 
Happy Men arenot in reality fach; nor have they, 
by this Advancement, attaine« to any «egree of that 
which is the peculiar and true Happineis of Humanc 
Nature. What occaſion then can all theſe flatiering 
Appearances give for Envy or Emulation ? For Envy 
5 properly the repining at anothers Happineſs ; and 
Emulation, is an impatient Defire of railing our ſelves 
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up to an Equality with others, who exceed us in ſome- 
thing which we take for Happineſs. _ 
Now the Original Cauſe of theſe Paflions is root: 
cd in our Nature and Conſtitution 5 which deter: 
mines us to thirſt after Honour and Eſteem, and is 
uneaſie when we come behind any of our Equals, 
Hence it is, that Men of mean Souls, and Vulgar 
Attainments, and ſuch as deſpair of advancing them. 
ſelves by the ſtrengthof their own Worth, endeavour 
ro undermine, and detract from, others of better De 
jert, that ſo they may riſe upon their Ruins. And to 
ſuch ungenerous Tempers, no conſideration 15 {o 
afiQing, as the good Succeſſes of their Neighbours; 
And in this Vile Diſpoſition the very Eflence of En- 
vy conſiſts. For Envy ſtcals in upon the Proſperous, 
or thoſe that are eſtcemed ſo ; bur eſpecially, if thoſe 
Perſons are upon the ſame level with our ſelves, either 
in reſpe& of their Birth, or Fortune, or Profeſſion, or 
other Accompliſhments. For Perſons either very 
much above, or very much below our ſelves, are not 
the Obje&t of our Envy. Becauſe theſe are not 
match for us, but che one ſort excite our Admiration, 
and the other provoke our Contempt. 

But where Natuie hath given a greater ſtrength 
Parts, and a more active and generous Diſpoſition, 
there Mon feel a gallant warmth of Soul, which exert 
it ſelt vigoroully, and ſtruggles to come up to the per- 
tection of others, by virtue of ones own Merit, with- 
out any invidious Arts of leffening theirs : Nay, not 
only to come up with them, but to outitrip them 1n 
the Race, :.:.d bear away the Prize. From the Ciffe 
rence then oi .'ielie Iwo Tempers, and the FraQtices 
conicquent to thn, we may plainly. perceive, that 
Envy, 15 a Vicious i':{{ton, and no Qualification call 
renger it otherwiſe, Put Emulation is lomtimes com 
mendable, and nearly related to the Love of Goodnel, 
win Vertue ts the thing we {trive to excclin ; butit 
d2Z038rates into Vice, and 1s littly better tan Envy, 

Y, :160 
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when the Advantages of Fortune, and the World, 
are thg Prize we contend for. 

Since therefore Good is the proper Obje& of En- 
vw and Emulation, and Preference in Honour, or 
Power, or Reputation, is only miſtaken for ſuch by 
the Vulgar, but can really be no ſuch thing ; becauſe 
none of theſe fall within our own Choice; it is plain, 
that in Men who examine Matters nicely, there can 
be no ſuch Paſſion as Envy and Emulation excited, 
upon any of theſe Accounts. And conſequently, 
theſe are Reſentments moſt unb2coming a Man that 
makes Wiſdom and Vertue his Study, becauſe they 
plainly argue, that, while he accounts ſuch Perſons 
worthy of his Envy or Emulation, he does likewiſe 
expe to fand his Happineſs in theſe Advantages 
which they enjoy. And this contradicts the very firit 
Principles of Philoſophy, and is inconfiftent with the 
Character he pretends to. For the thing that ought 
tobe farſt in his Deſires, 15 Liberty, the breaking tho!: 
Chains his Paſſions have bound nim 1n, and getting; 
loole from all the Incumbrances of the World. And 
the only way to deliver himſelf trom this Bondage, 
Kt {light and diſdain the World, andto affert his Na- 
te Freedom from all thoſe external Accidents, thote 
Rivalsin his Az ions, that ſubdued and 2n{javed his 
Mind. Por theſe only have the power w vanquiſh 
and captivate him, by diſapporriting his i pes and 
ExpeRations, and opprefling im with the Calimi- 
ties he fears. Upon theſe 1 1s, that our Brutith In- 
clinations l2t themſelves looſe, and trom neace comes 
all that remorſeleſs Tyranny winch they ulurp, aud 
ſo arbitrarily exerciſe, over us. Tr" Conmeiipe of 
the World,therefore,is the molt eft:&tual Mcrhod of re- 
ducing all into Order again; for by a brave and juſt 
ſcorn of theſe outward Objet:,we weaken the Dejr 2: 
that lead to them ; And when once thole Succours are 
ntercepted and cur off, thoſe cannot itand alone, but 
lall in of courſe, and ſubmit themlelyes to Realon, 
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CH AP. XXVIL 


Remember that when any Man Reviles or Strikes you, 
it is not th: Tongue that gives you the Opprobrj. 
ous Language, or th! Hand that deals th: Blow, 
that injures or affrgnts you ; but it is your own 
Reſentment of it, as an Injury or Afﬀront, that 
makes it ſuch to you. When therefore you are 
provoked, this is owing entirely to your own Ap- 
prehenſions of the thing. And eſpecially guard 
your ſelf well againſt the firſt impreſſions, for if 
you can but ſo far ſubdue your Paſſion, as to gain 
time for cooler Thoughts, you will cafily attain 


20 a good Government of your ſelf afterwards. 


CH A P. XXVIIL 


But be ſure to keep Death, Perſeeution, and Baniſ 
ment, and all thoſe Calamities, which Mankini 
are moſt afraid of, conſtantly before your Ey:, 
and lot them be wery familiar to your Mind. Br 
avove ail, let Death be ever preſent there : Fir 
yew will find this a moſt excellent Remedy agaii| 
baſe aud mean Thouzhts, and a powerful reſtraiil 


to all 1mmoaerate Dehres. 
COMMENT. 


A Feer having again ex20%d tie Vanity of all thoi? 
unaginary Happineiizs, which Men cepend 

upon the World {or ; and ſh:wed us, that a Galian 
and Generous Dildain ct theſe, 1s the only potiios 
means of ſetting our Souls at Liberty, and living ealiz; 
he proceeds 1n the next place, tocuke off all thole for 
119497 
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- midable Obje&ions, which Men are either apt to 
* raiſe meerly for Diſcourſe ſake, or uſed to feel the 


diſcouraging effeRs of in then;ſelves, while they are 
yet but raw and untrained in the Diſcipline of Wiſ- 
dom and Vertue. And in this he obſerves higformer 
Method of having recourſe to his firſt Principles of 
Morality. | | 
The Sum of what the ObjeAors have to ſay, is this, 
That ſuch a Contempt and Negle&t of 'he World, 


. how Great and Gay ſoever they may look at firſt ; 15 


yet really attended with many Inconventences; for it 
renders Men Deſpicable and Cheap, keeps them Im- 


potent and Low, and lays them oyen to all th2 Info- 


lencizs and Injuri2s 1maginable, while chey are neither 
in a Capactty to repel the Wrongs that are done them 
by Force, nor can deſcend ſo low, as to prevent them 
by Flattery, and Servile Applications. When Peo- 
ple ſee this, there 15 no Indigniy that they have not 
ill Nature enough to offer ; no Liberty that they will 
not give themſelves ; Nor Tongue, nor Hand will 
know any Reſtraint, And this we ſee daily, that 
when Men have got the Aſcendant, there is no- 
thing they ſtick at, they wound ſuch unrefiſting Phi- 
loſophical Perſons, in their Reputation with Slanders 
and Reproaches; ofter Violence and Indignities to 
their Perſons ; treat then with all manner of Contu- 
mely and Scorn ; oppreſs them 1n their Eſtates, drive 
them from their Dwellings, clap them into Priſons, 
make them fly their Country, and, as if all this were 
too little, ſometimes take away their very Lives to2. 
Now, Who would chooſe to. be thus trampled upon, 
and not only chooſe, but make a Vertue of it too ? a 
Vertue that provokes the molt barbarous Injuſtice and 
all manner of AFronts, and Ilcaves a Man naked and 
detencele(s to them all 2 

To all this, Ep:#etzs replies in ſhort, that there 15 
nothing grievous or terrible in all thi: diimal Repre- 
ſerxation ; for 1t there were, all the Woild would a- 
M 4 Ore 
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gree ineſteeming it ſo. But in truth, the only thing 
that carries Terror 1n it, 15 the Opinion we enter- 
tain of theſe Injuries being ſuch. So that the affront 
15 not from the Aion of the Perſon that offers, but 
from the Opinion of the Perſon that reſents, it; And 
conſequently, we expoſe and injure our ſelves ; for 
theſe Opinions are our own A and Deed. 
Now,that Reproach and Slanders are no ſuch mighty 
Afﬀi&ion, nor what ought to move our Indignation, 
and diſquiet our Minds, will very eaſily be made ap- 
p?ar: For, they muſt be either true or falſe ; It the 
former, why ſo very loth, and fo very much dil- 
pleaſed to hear the Truth 2 Our Shame 1n this caſe 
comes too late, and we ſhould have done much better 
in hating to commit the Fact, than in hating to be 
rold of jt after wards, But if whats {aid of us be falſe, 
it is the Reporter, and not we, that arethe wore for 
it, 

What Courſe then is to be taken in this caſe? He 
tells you the Remedy is, Not to let this Aﬀront make 
too ſudden and ſenſible Impreflions upon you, nor 
provoke you to Lamentations and Complaints, as if 
you thought your ſelf unhappy upon this Account; 
but to give your ſelf Leiſure to recolle&t, and conh: 
der the true Nature of the Thing calmly and coolly: 
For if you once can gain time, and detend your felt 
againſt the Surprize ot the Thing, you will live calie 
and quiet, and your Mind will be in a Condition to 
weigh and apply the Principles of Philoſophy, and di- 
ſRtinguiſh, whether this Accident be any thing within 

'Oour own Power or not; And, when you hnd it to 
e ſomewhat that your Will cannot command, the 
Refulc of this will preſently be, to conclude, that nei- 
ther your Happineſsor Unhappineſs can depend upon 
it; and that, be it as bad as 1t 1s poflible ro ſuppole, 
yet you have it1n your Power, to convert it to an Ex: 
cellent Ule, and, by a true Elevation of Soul, that ex: 
preſſes a decent Contempr of che World, and all its 


Malice, 
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Malice, to reap great Advantages from ſuch croſs 
Accidents as theſe. 

Now the beſt Expedient for Evenneſs of Temper is 
Cuſtom. And therefore, upon any ſuch provoking 


" Occaſion, there is no Preſervative againſt falſe Noti- 


ons and immoderate Reſentments, like Silence, and 
refuſing to give one's Paſſion vent ; and though ic 
may boil and foam within, yet ſtill co ſtifle the Fire, 
till we feel its Heat abate; and not let looſe the Dog, 
till he have done ſnarling. And this Practice is re- 
commended to us particularly by the Example of S9- 
crates, who was taken notice of, for never ſpeaking a 
Word, when any thing anger'd him. 

What Epiftetws (lays upon this Subjet, and that 
which follows in the next Chapter, have, in my O- 
pinion, ſocloſe a Coherence, that they ought to be 
conneted by that Particle But, which ſeems to me 
by no Means redundant, but a very {1gnificant Con- 
junction in this place. Thus then the Author carrics 
on his Argument ; But as for Death and Exile, and 
all thoſe Calamities which Mankind are uſually afraid i, 
be ſure to keep theſe conftantly before your Eyes ; and lo on, 

For, having proved concerning all External Events 


in general, even the diſmalleſt and dreactulleſt of 


them all, that there was not any thing formidable 
or injurious in the Nature of the "Things themſelves, 
but that chis 15 entirely owing to Mens own Notions 
and Reſentments of them, he preſcribes Caution, 
and Leiſure, and cooler Conlideration, as tlic bet 
Remedy againſt ſuch Impreſſions, and particularly 
againſt our being enraged at, or dejecred under, any 
Vexations or croſs Accidents. But he directs to a50- 


ther fort of Application, againſt Death, and Exile, 


and ſuch Misfortunes, as are of the firſt and moſt fo:- 
midable Kind, which is to bear them continually in 
mind, and hve in Expectation of them every Mo- 
ment, as Things that may come at any time, and 
ſame of which moſt certainly will conig, at one tre 

QU* 
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&r other. For when once Reaſon hath convinced us, 
that theſe Things are not really fuck as make a Man 
one whut the better, or the worſe; and when cuſtc. 
mary Mediation hath reconciled us to them, taken 
off all their Terror, and rendred the Thoughts of 
them eafie and familiar to the Soul, we preſently 
look upon the moſt dreadful of them all, as Things 
trequent and common ; and by this means feel both 
our Spirits ſupported againſt the Terrors of the World, 
and our. Atte&tions mach moderated, and weaned 
trom the Pleaſures of it. 


— 


CHAP. XXIL 


If you reſolve to make Wiſdom and Vertne th 
Study and Buſineſs of your Life, you muſt be ſure 
to arm your ſelf before-hand azainſt all the In- 
conveniences and Diſconragements, that axe like 
to attend this Reſolution. Imagine that you ſhall 
mreet with many Scoffs, and much Deriſion ; a4 
that People will upbraid you with turning Phils- 
{-pher all on the ſudd:n; aud ask in Scorn, What 
is the meaning of all this affetted Gravitz, and 
ih:fe diſdainful Looks? But be not you affected, 
or fupercilious, only ſtick cloſe to whatever you 
are in your Tudement convinced is vertuous and 
becoming ; aud conſider this as your proper Stati- 
on, aſſrened you by Grd, which you muſt not qui 
upon any Terms. And remember, That if you, 
perſevere i Goodneſs, thoſe V2) Mn, who 4:- 
rided you at firſt, will afterwards turn your Ad- 
mirers. But if you give way to their Reproaches, 
and are vailquiſhed by them, you will then rend:r 
your ſelf doubly, and moſt d:ſervedly, ridiculous. 

C O M- 
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COMMENT. 


HE former Advice extended to all Mankind in 
general, and concerned them as Men ; there 
he had very largely difſuaded them from engaging 
in the Afﬀairs of the World, and all the Diſquiets and 
Superſtitious Fears about them ; in confideration, 
that theſe are remote and forein, out of our Reach 
and Diſpoſal; and, that a Man muſt look at home 
for all that's properly Good or Evil, this being the 
peculiar Prerogative of a Rational and Free Agent, 
that all its Happinels and Miſery depends upon itſelf 
alone. Bit now he takes 2nother Method, and ad- 
dreſſes himfelt particularly tofuch, as have made ſome 
Advances in Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and are afte- 
&ed with a real Love and Delire of it. And here his 
firſt Care 1s, to ſecure the Approaches, and firſt Et- 
forts of ſuch a Deſire, by giving timely Warning of 
the Difficulties it may probably encounter, leſt the 
Surprizs of any ſudden and unforeſeen Oppoſition 
ſhould diſturb rhe Mind, and break ics Meaſures. 
Now nothing is more uſual, than for Men to take 
i: ill, when any of their Companions leave a way of 
Living, to which they have been long accuſtomed. 
And the Method they cake tor expreſling ſuch Reſent- 
ments, is, ſometimes by expoling and ridiculing 
them, that ſo the World may think their own Cour- 
{:s, atleaſt as good, as thoſe they uſe with ſuch rude 
Inſolence and Contempt : Ani this 15 commonly the 
Treatment Men who take better Courſes meet with 
from their old Cronies and intimate Acouaitants, 
Sometimes they do it, by reproaching then with Ar- 
rogance and P.1de, and valuing tiicinlelve; upon theie 
Philoiophy more than they OL C0; wy And this 
proceeds partly from Anger, and pirtiy from Envy, 
and a malicious Dclirc to obitcuct their tarther Pro- 
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And indeed , this ſpightful Dealing does but too 
ofcen meet with its deſired Succeſs ; for many Per- 
ſons are overcome with theſe Reproaches, and deſert 
their Poſt, and relapſe into their former Follies, 
merely to deliver themſelves from ſuch Teazings. 
Some of theſe Deriſions are expreſt in contemptuous 
Looks and Geſtures, and they are properly Mock- 
erics. Others do not content themſelves with Apiſh 
Figures and ill Language, but run Men upon Precipi- 
ces, and draw both thoſe that would fain be good, 
and all that take their part, and affiſt them in lo ne- 
cellary a Reformation, into real Difficulties, and 
great Dangers. And if this were done by Strangers 
only, it were ſomething more tolerable; but their 
own Friends and Relations have oftentimes the 
greateſt Hand in it. Theſe do it upon an idle Pre- 
rence, That a Philoſophical Retirement renders Men 
uſeleſs, and loſt to the World ; and Others do it, part- 
ly out of Envy againſt a Life fo infinitely more hap- 
py and commendable than their own ; and partly out 
of a Reſentment, that this will make Them, and 
Their way of Converſation deſpiſed, by thoſe that 
have exchanged it for a better. 

Nor muſt it be difſembled, that there is ſometimes 
too juſt ground for the latter of theſe Reaſons; for 
we very often fee Men, whoſe good Diſpoſitions and 
happy Temper incline them to Wiſdom and Vertue, 
(while they are not arrived to any Maſtery or Per- 
tection in it, but oniy big with the Hope of attaining 
to 1t in time) exalted with Self-conceit, and full ot 
Diſdain, as it They only had all Perfection, and o- 
ther People none atall. When, incruth, this migh- 
ty Optmon proceeds only from want of Diſcreuon 
and Judgment, and 15 the moſt undeniable Evidence 
apainſt fuch Men, that they really have not that 
which they with ſo much Confence pretend to, For 
there 15 not 1n the whole World any thing more 1n- 
contiftent with Wildom and Vertne, than an haughty 
lupercy 
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ſupercilious Garriage, and that ſwelling Vanity,which 
diſdains and neglects that excellent and moſt divine 
Rule of Knowing ones Self : A. Rule, that 1s in truth, 
the Sum and Subſtance of all Philoſophy, the firſt 
Principle, and the laſt and higheſt Precepe 1n it. 

When Men behave themſelves with ſo much Pride 
and Oftentation, the World think- the Character of 
Philoſophers ſuits very 11] with them. For this Exal- 
tation does not proceed from any true Gallantry or 
Greatneſs of Soul, but is a vain Tumour, that draws 
ill Humours to it from within, and ſwells to an unna- 
tural Bulk; an Excreſcence, that cauſes Deformity, 
and proceeds from ſome Diſeaſe. Whereas true 
Greatneſs and Strength of Mind, like that of the Bo- 
dy, reſults from a good Diſpoſition of the Parts, is 
diſtributed equally and regularly through the whole 
Maſs, and preſerves a due Temper, and mutual good 
Aſſiſtance, between the Parts within, and thoſe with- 
Out, 

Againſt this Diſtemper, he cautions all that make 

Philoſophy their Study, as againſt a Thing deteſted 
by all Mankind, and that which gives a juſt Provoca- 
tion to Malice, and expoſ2s a Man to all the miſchie- 
vous Effets of it, But when ali due Care hath been 
taken to get clear of this Folly; then a Man ought to 
harden himſelf againſt all Scotts and Reproaches, with 
the Conſideration of the Dignity of Humane Nature, 
and what is decent and agreeable to ſo excellent a 
Being; and then to p2:(ſevere 1n the Choice of Ver- 
tuc, 1n deſpight of all Oppoſition to the contrary ; 
and in a full Perſuaſion, that theſs good Reſolutions 
and Detires are the Motions and Impulſes of a Di- 
vine Power. For, in truth, Philoſophy is the nobleſt 
and moſt valuable Blefling, that ever God beſtowed 
upon Mankind. 

The Excellence of the Thing 1s confeſſed by theſe 
very Scoft:rs th2mſelves, who, whea they reproach 
us with pretending to an Accompliſkment above os, 
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do at the ſame time expreſs the high eſtgem they have 
for it > and, by not allowing any Man to profeſs him- 
ſelf a Philoſopher on a ſudden, they expoſe indeed 
the Arrogance and Forwardnels of the Perſons that 
preſume todo ſo; but then withal they acknowledge 
this to be an Attainment, that requires much Time, 
and great Application, Now theſe very Men, who 
reſent the Vanity of bold Pretenders with ſo much 
Indignation, and expreſs their Honour cf Philoſophy 
that way ; will diſcern the Beauty and Majeſty of ir 
much better, and admire it ten thouſand times more, 
when they behold its Eftes, in the modeſt Conver 
{ation of one who conſtantly improves, and perie- 
veres 1n being reſolutely and obſtinately vertucus, in 
deſpight of all the Scofts and Diſcouragements , by 
which they attempted, in vain, to draw him off, Burt 
the Man that yields tamely totheir Reproaches, and, 
upon that Account, defiſts from his good Purpoſes, 
and compounds for his Quiet by returning to' his for- 
mer Courſes, he renders himſelf doubly ridiculous. 
The Jeſts and Scorn, that paflzd upon fuch a one a: 
firſt, were what he had really no Concern in, but the 
Reproach muſt return all npon the Authors them: 
ſelves, and none of their Alperlions would ſtick, ſo 
long as he proceeded in a generous Negle& of them, 
and by degrees was preparing to change their Scorn 
into Admiration and Eſtzem. But the ſuffering ones 
ſelf to be vanq:.iſhed by their Malice, does not only 
juſtice their firſt Inſolence, by. quitting our former 
Pretenftons, and falling ſo low, after looking ſo high: 
thus vainly attempting to reconcile Philoſophy with a 
mean and ſordid Temper ; But it alſo provokes Con- 
empt upon anotier Account, that of being ſubdued 
by ſuch bale and deſpicable Enemies, and letting 2 
{ſenſeleſs Flear or a malicious Jeſt, beat one oft from 
that Poſt of Vertue, which God and Wiſdom had al: 
ſigned tohim. Moſt juſtly therefore does this poor - 
ſpuited Wretch delerve.a double Portion 65 SCarn, tine 
2CO'E 
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Scorn of wiſe and good Men, after having ſubmicted 
tot[>.c of Fools and Kn2ves ; vehich could have done 
him no Harm at all, in c:ic he had pertiſted in his 
Duty ; but returns upon him with double Force, and 
15 render'd moſt reaſonable and due, by his own 11- 
conſtancy and Deſertion. 

Theſe Conf1derations arc abundantly ſufficient, to 
inſoire any Mind that is not utterly ſunk into Feeble- 
nels and Effeminacy, with generous Reſolutions to 
perſevere in Goodneſs, and hold out againſt all man- 
ner of Oppoſition. And 1n this there 15 one very 
conhiderable Advantage, That even our Paſſions com- 
menc? gonad Diſpolitions, and the natural Ambvition 
evecy Man hath af{tc: Honour and Fame, becomes 
vpon this Occation an Afﬀiſtant to Vertue : It adds 
Scrength and Vigour to Reaſon, and 15 refined and 
exaired by it, For thus we come to a true Notion of 
Honour ; we covet it no longer for its own fake, nor 
ace proud of it upon the Account of the Perſons who 


pay the Reſpect, and fo place our Happineſs upon 


{omething without us; Bur we value it as a Mark and 
Ceſtimony of real Vertue and Deſert. And there- 
fore the Honour, which a Man ought to be fatit-4 
with, is by no means that which comes from the Ap- 
plauſe of the Rabble, and unthinking part of (15 
World, who often miſtake Mens Characters; but thar 
which 1s founded upon the Commendation of the 
Wiſe and the Good ; For Theſe know how to cilcern 
between Perſons, and their reſpe&tive Merits} And 
the Teſtimony of ſuch is what may be depended upom. 
5M any Danger ot being led into falle Judgment: 
Y If. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXX 


1f you ever happen to accommodate your ſelf to the 
Flumours of the World, for the ſake of Reputati- 
on and Applauſe ; take notice, that this is below 
a Philoſopher. And therefore content your 
ſelf upon all Occaſions with really being what you 
would be thought. But if you will needs be thought 
ſo too, deſerve your own good Opinion, and that 


will be ſufficient, 
COMMENT. 


E were told before, That when once a Man's 
Judgment is convinced of his Duty, he ought 
conſtantly to perſeverein itz tb look upon this as 
the particular Poſt, and Character, which Providence 
hath appointed him to fill : That, however Men may 
run down Goodneſs tor a- while, yet the Reſolute and 
Brave break through all that, and in time gain the 
Admiration of their Enennes and Deriders ; but the 
Tame and the Fickle, that fink under the Reproaches 
of ill Men, draw down a juſt Scorn, and a double 
Shame upon themſelves. Now to all this he adds, 
That, for a Man to forlake his Principles, and con- 
ſult,not ſo much his own Judgment as the Humour of 
the World, thereby to render himſelf acceptable to 
others; is a Weakneſs of which a Philoſopher muſt 
not be guilty. It being a fix'd Rule toall ſuch, That 
their only Care ought to be, to recommend them- 
ſelves to their own Conlſciences, and Almighty 
God. | 
Therefore,ſays he,content your ſelf with being a Philoſo- 
pher ;wiuch is but another Name for a Good Man. But 
if the being fo alone'ſeem too little, and you delne, 
that your Light ſhould thine abioad, and People ce 
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ahd be ſenſible of your Vertue, ( As indeed it is the 
Nature of Goodnef, to diſcover its Beauties and ſhed 
its Luſtre, and a Man can with better Confidence 
take Satisfaction in his own Vertues, when-they are 
conſpicuous and acknowledged ; ) then, ſays he, do 
not fix your Eye upon the World, nor be ſolicitous to 
pleaſe the Moltitude » for theſe are but very incompe- 
tent Judges of ſuch Matters: But rather ſtrive to ap- 
prove your ſelf co your own Breaſt, and let the Senſe 
and Conſciouſneſs of your own Vertue fatishe you, 
For a Man that hath attained to ſome good meaſure 
of Philoſophy, ( and ſuch a one, you mult oblerve 
Feiftetw applies himſelf to at preſent ) will be ſure, 
both to a& conſiſtently with his Principles, while he 
makes it his Buſineſs to approve himſelf to his own 
Conſcience ; and he will alſo ſecure a more diicern- 
ing and impartial Judge of his ARtions, when they are 
to be tried by his own Reaſon, than if he appealed to 
the Judgment of the World. 

And here it may be proper to take notice, how 
different this Advice is trom fomething which was 


{aid before; all which, in truth, depends upon the + 


Difference of the Perfons concerned m it. There he 
addreſt his Diſcourſe toa Young Beginner, one who 
was but juſt entering upon the Study of Philaſophy ; 
and to him the Counſel thought fic to be given, was 
Do not affe# to be thought Wiſe 3 becauſe, Perſons in 
tis Circumſtances are ſtrangely fond of Fame and 
Applauſe, cranſported beyond Meaſure with Noiſe 
and empty Breath, and not only too creduloutly vain 
:pon the falſe Judgments ot others, but unqualified, 
35 yet, to pals any true Judgment upon themſelves. 
But at preſent he hath a good Proficient to deal with, 
onethat 15 better diſpoſed roat upon a Principle, and 
follow the DiRates of hisown Reaſon : And therefore 
to ſuch a one his Advice is, That he would contenc 
himſelt wich being what he ſhould be ; but zf he wilt 
deeds be thonght 1o too, he 15 now mn a Condinon to 
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make a juſt Eſtimate of himſelf, and therefore may 
be ſatisfied with hisown Approbation. 

This ſeems to be the true Importance of the Chay- 
ter : Though poflibly there may be another very con- 
venient Senſe of it too. For this G:eat Man, very 
probably,defigned it as a neceſſary Caution,( As indeed 
he generally takes care to prevent any Miſconſtrutti- 
ons, that his Exprefſions may be liable to. ) Now by 
ſaying in the former Chapter, That thoſe who expoſe 
Vertue at firſt, will afterwards admire the Reſolute and 
Conſtant in it ; but the Men who yielded to thoſe Reproaches 
deſerve to be doubly [corn'd ; he might be thought to pro- 
pound the Opinion and Eſteem of the World, as the 
—_ Motive to Goodneſs 3; And therefore here 

eretradts that, and takes off all ſuch Suſpicions, by 
calling away the Soul from the Purſuit of Fame and 
Reputation abroad, as that which is apt to corrupt he: 
Principles, and make a. Man more induſtrious to 
pleaſe others than himſelf. And in Oppoſition t 
this, he would have a Man gain his own Approbatr 
on ; for the Judgment a wiſe Man makes of himſelt i 
leſs ſubje& to Partiality, and Prejudice, and Vanity, 
and of greater Uſe in. the Encouragement it gives to 
Vertue, than that of the World can poſlibly be. For 
the being approved and commended by Wiſe and 
Good Judges, is the moſt ſatisfatory and convincing 
Evidence, that a Man 1s truly Vertuous. Now the 
Perſon to whom Epifetzs (peaks in this Place, is ſup- 
poſed to be ſuch a Judge ; and upon this Preſumption 
[ imagine itis, that he ſays in the Cloſe of the Chap: 
ter, Do but deſerve your own good Opinion, and that i 
evongh in all Conſcience. 
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CH AP. XXXL 


Never perplex your ſelf with anxious Thoughts like 


theſe ; 1 ſhall lead a wretched obſcure Life, 
without any Name, or Notice taken of mc. 
For if you ſuppoſe ( as this Complaint evidently 
does ) that Obſcurity and Diſreſpett is an Evil, 
confider that it is no more in the power of any but 
your ſelf to bring any Evil upon you, than it is to 
bring any Baſentſs or Diſhoneſty upon you. Brut 
beſides, pray confider, Was it any part of your 
proper Buſineſs, to be choſen into a Place of Come 
mand, or to be admitted to, or careſſed at, publick 
Entertainments ? Tou muſt allow it was not. 
Where ts the Diſreſpeft then ? and what juſt Re- 
flettion can it he npon you, if you are not ? Beſides, 
why (hould you ſay, you ſhall be deſpiſed, and have no 
Name or Notice taken of you, when your Buſineſs 
lies wholly in Matters at the diſpoſal of your own 
Will, and for which conſequently you have it in 
your oww power to make your ſelf as valuable as you 
pleaſe? Bur your Friends will be never thebet- 
ter for you. What do you call being never the 
better? Ton will not furniſh them with Money, 
nmr have Intereſt enough to give them the Pri- 
vileges of Citizens of Rome. And why ſhould 
J0u trouble your ſelf for this 2 Who told you, that 
this was ever incumbent upon you ; or one of thoſe 
Things in your own power, which you ought to 
look upon as a-Duty? Or how can it be expedted, 
jou ſhould beſt ow that upon another, which you are 
met poſſeſt of your ſelf. But your Friends wil! 

N 2 an{wer 
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anſwer, Pray get it then, that yon may im- 
part to us. Tes, 1 will, with all my Heart, pro» 
wided you can dirett me, how I may attain theſe 
Things, and at the ſame time preſerve my Intes 
erity, and Modeſty, and trueGreatne(s of Soul, in- 
violate. But if you defire me to part with my 
onn real Guod, that I may procure you ſome ina» 
ginary one only ; this is the greateſt Injuſtice, and 
the greatet Folly imaginable. And which of theſe 
do you eſteem the more valuable; Money,or a trut, 
wvertuous, and modeſt Friend ; Therefore it would 
better become you to aſſiſt my Vertue, than to cx- 
pet ſuch Things from me, as cannot be had, but at 
the Expence ef that. But it will be objected 
again, That your Country receives no Ad- 
vantages from you. What Advantage do you 
mean? Ton will ngt build publick Portico's nr 
Baznio's, nor Exchanges? And what if you do 
mot ? Does your Country expc&t to be furniſhed 
with Arms from a Shoe-maker, or Shoes from a 
Smith : Surely, if every one do it Service in his 
onn Way, this is all that can in Reaſon be requi- 
red. And ſhall yeu then be thought to have done it 
nene, if you make an honeſt and good Patrint? 
No ſure ; you are very far from being an Uſeleſs 
Member of the Commonnealth, when you ao [0 
Well, but what Rank then, what Place (you lſay) 
(ball you have in the Commenmealth » Why truly, 
exen juit ſuch a one, as is confiſlent with your 
[megrity and Modeſty. But if once you part with 
th:ſe, npen a Pretence of promoting the Puts 
lick Good : know, that you ae leſs capable of ſerv- 
ing your Country, when you are vrown Kncvilh 
«1d Impud::!. C 0 Me 
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COMMENT 7. 
wW Hen Men apply themſelves to the Study and 


Practice of Vertue, and are convinced, thar 
nothing ſo well deſerves their Care, as the lmprove- 
ment of their Minds, many Difficulties offer them- 
ſelves, to ſhake theſe Reſolutions. And, as Men 
differ in their Circumſtances, fo theſe Objections 
preſent themſelves differently, both to diſquiet their 
own Thoughts, and to evacuate the Good Advice of 
others. To the Young Beginners, whoſe Minds 
have not yet purged off the Droſs of the World, fuch 
mean and ſordid Reflections as theſe are ap: to ſtep 
in; if 1 neglet my Buſineſs and Eſtate, I and my 
Family ſhall ſtarve ; and except 1 take the Trouble of 
puniſhing my Servant, my Indulgence will be bus Ruin, 
But to thoſe who have made any conſiderable Pro- 
greſs, thoſe Objeions appear Deſpicable and Low 3 
they are above ſuch trifling Conſiderations, and while 
they are doing their Duty, can truſt Providence for 3 


Piovifion. But then at the ſame time, they are con- * 


cerned for the diſcharge of all choſe good Offices, that 
may be expected from them ; and think, that both 
the intrinlick Goodneſs of the thing, and the Honour 
that attends it,will abundantly juſtify ſuch a Concern, 
For their Delires are Generous and Noble ; they 
aim at nothing elſe but true Honour ; they decline 
Infamy and Obſcurity, and propoſe to themſelves the 
Advantage of their Friends, and the Service of their 
Country : And from theſe Topicks, they ſtart ſome 
ObjeRtions, which Epittetwe here undertakes to ex- 
amine and refute particularly. 

And Firſt of all, he applies himſelf to that Gene- 
ral one of Obſcurity ar Diſgrace ; that if a Man rztire 
from the Gainful Employments and Bulineſs ct the 
World, or quit his Practice at the Bar ; 
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Where Eloquence acquires a jult and laſting Fame 


( as Homer obſerves) it muſt be his hard fate to be 
buried alive, without any Relpe& paid, or notice 
taken of him. | 

Now this Obje&ion Epifetws takes off moſt effe. 
ally, by the following Syllogiſms : Diſgrace 1s an 
Evil, and Evil as well as Good, is ſomething within 
cur own power. But whatever is ſo, no other but 
our ſelves, can bring upon us. Therefore when any 
Man is really in Diſgrace, this is in, and by, and from 
himſelf, whether others diſreſpe& him, or whether 
they do not. So that the Diſgrace from others, 1s 
what we have no juſt cauſe to fear, nor indeed ought 
it to pals for Diſgrace in our Opinion, it Diſgrace be 
allowed to be Evil; for then it muſt by conſequence 
£00 bs our own Att and Deed. 

Tins 1s the Sum of the Argument 3 and now if you 
pleale, letus examine the ſeveral Propoſitions where- 
of 1t conſiſts. Firſt of all, Diſgrace or Obſcurity, 
( ſays he) is an Evil : Now if Honour be ( as all Men 
{ure will allow 1t to be )a Good, Dilgrace, and any 
thing that is Diſhonourable, muſt needs be Evil : For 
it if were Good, it would ceaſe ro be Diſhonorable, 
and be valued and eſteemed. Bur, beſides the con: 
{znt of all Mankind in this notion of Honour, this 
7ery thing proves it to be Good, that it 15 what we 
account moſt properly to belong to the beſt Perſons 
and Things. For Honour 1s attributed to God, to 
Bleſſed Spirits, and to the moſt excelltnt of the Son: 
ot Men, as their ſtri& and juſt dve, as the beſt ac- 
knowledgement we can pay for their Merit and 
Goodneſs. $9 that Diſhonour muſt needs be an Evi! 
upon this Account allo ; for, where one Contrary 
belongs to one Extream, the other Contrary will be- 
lonz to the diſtant Extream ; and this, is the Cale ot 
Honour and Diſhonour, with regard to God and 
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The nexc thing to be proved would be, that this is 


a thing wholly in our own power, but this I preſume ' 


is done already. For there hath been ſo much ſaid in 
the former part of this Treatiſe, to ſhew, that all the 
Good and Evil, properly ſo called, that can fall upon 
Rational and Free Agents, muſt needs depend upon 
the Liberty of their own Choice; and, that nothin 

which does not fall withing a Man's own Diſpoſal, 
can in true and ſtri& Speaking, be called Good or 


. Evil ; that it is to be hoped, there 1s no need of repeat- 


ing thoſe Arguments any more. But now, if Diſ- 
grace, and want of Honour, be our own Ada, and 
what depznds upon none, and comes from none, but 
our ſelves when welye under it; a Man may ablo- 
Jutely deſpiſe and negle& the World, without incur- 
ring any real Diſhonour upon that account. You 
will ſay indeed, this excludes him from Places of 
Dignity and Reſpect, that it hinders him from mak- 
ing a Figure and Intereſt in his Country, that he fits 
at Home, and cats in Private. But then I muſt ask 
you again, whether the Office of a Lord Mayor, or a 
Member of Parhament, whether the City-Feaſts, or 
the Careſlcs of the World, are things in our own Dilſ- 
poſa!, 2nd ſuch asany Man can give himlelt when he 
pleaſes 2 You mult grant me chey are nor ; and from 
thence I infer, that no Man is really unhappy for the 
want of them ; and conſequently that Obſcurity, and 
want of publick Honour, of which thele are alledged, 
as the dilcouraging Inconveniences, 15 no Evil or 
Unhappineſs neither. 

Now, as to meaning of what follows, ( there ſeems 
tobe ome difficulty in that ſhort Sentence, It is no more 
in the power of any but your ſclf, to bring any Evil upon 
you, than it 11 to bring Vileneſs cr Diſhoneſty upon you, ) 
For thus, wot berg m the power of any other Perſon to 
bring any Evi! upon @ Man, \eems to be urged from 
a proof more evident than it felt; and the Intinuation 
here 6, that as the Decency ot an Action 15 more 
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eafily diſcerned, than the real and intrinſick Good- 

neſs; ( for it is by its Comelineſs and Beauty, thaz 

Vertue recommends it ſelf, and invites us to its Em- 

braces, and engapes our Aﬀection, ) lo allo the Vile- 

nefs and Diſhoneſty is more viſible than the Immora- 

lity arid Evil. Now Vileneſs or Turpitude 1s proper- 
Iv apphed to an undue uſe of Pleaſures and Senſual 
Dehghts; and this abuſe can be the effe&t of no other 
thing but Choice, becauſe the indulging thoſe Plea- 
fares is purely our own Act. Itis therefore no more 
in the power of any other Perſon to bring Evil upon 
a Man, than to bring Vilenels or Diſhoneſty upon 
him 3 and Evil it is plain he cannot, for a Man has no 
more power to engage us in Vice, than he has to en- 
gago us in baſe and unbecoming Practices ; and Evil 
both of Crime and Mailcry, 1s as much in his own free 
Diſpoſal, as Turpitude and Diſhoneſty : So that, if a 
Man cannot be brought into this latter by another,and 
if he can no more be brought into Evil, than into 
Thar, it follows, that he cannot be brought into Evil 
at ali by another. 

But poflibly the place may be clearer, and a more 
full and expedient Senſe fqund out, if we tranſpole 
that Negative Particle, that fo the Sentence may run 
thus, It 15 impoflible for any Perſon to be made 
Milerable by any other ; nay, much more fo, than to 
be made Vile and Baſe by hit ; that ſo the ſtrength 
and ſtreſs of the whole Argument, may lie upon that 
note of Compariſon. And this Conjecture, as well 
as the whole Interpretation grounded upon it, ſeems 
to Carry a great deal of Truth, it we attend to the 
Notions, upon which the Maſters of Reaſon and O- 
ratory proceed in theſe Matters; for they define Ho- 
aeity and Turpitude, by that which is Praiſe or Blame- 
worthy, and ſo make Decency and Viienels to de- 
D2nd upon ihe Judgment of the World. Bur of things 
#igHrabie or Hwtiul, and Good and Evil, they give 
5 4 Veiy diterent Account ;.tas thels they tell us, 

have 
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have a diſtinguiſhing CharaRter founded in Nature, 
and are not ſo precarious, as to depend onthe Opini- 
ons or Determinations of Men. Now according to 
this Notion, which allows ſo much to the Commen- 
dations of Men, and makes Diſhoneſty to conſiſt in 
the Condemnation and di{like of the World, he ſays, 
a Man muſt admit, that it is at leaſt as impoſlible for 
another to bring Evil upon him, as it 15 to bring 
Diſhoneſty. And if, ( as was proved before, ) this 
cannot be done, much lefs can that ; and ſothe Con- 
clufion is ſtill the ſame, that it is utterly impoffible to 
be done at all. 

Butthen again, What occaſion, ( ſays he ) is there 
for that Complaint of living without avy Name or 
Notice taken of you? Is there no way of becoming Emi- 
nent, but by appearing in ſome Office ot Authority, 
and being advanced to the Adminiſtration of Pablick 
Buſineſs ? Alas! paor Man, you have forgot it ſeems, 
that this 1s not the Field, where Humane Good and 
Evil, theproper and peculiar Happinels or Miſery of 
our Nature is to be contended for. The Defires and 
Averſionsof your Mind, the Actions of your Life, and 
in a word, the Management of your Freedom, and 
what is left co its Diſpoſal, theſe are the Liſts which 
you muſt enter for that Prize : And this is a Combar, 
in which if you behave your ſelt Gallantly, and a& as 
uncorrupt Nature, and right Reaſon, would direct, 
you may render your ſelt highly valuable and conſp1- 
cuous. Why then do you complain of Obſcurity and 
Contempt, when you have the Poſt of Honour within 
your (elf, and may become as Signal and Eminencin 
Itas you pleaſe? Why indeed ? But becauſe you have 
nor yet unlearned the Folly of placing your !Tappineſs 
in Foreign and External Advantages, ſuch as ic 1s one 
neceſſary Qualification of every one, who would be a 
Philoſopher in good earneſt, to negle& and delpiſe. 
Well, but allowing, (lays che Objettor )thar I may 
henal:z2 my felt never fo much, yer Rill this 1s bur 
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2a private Satisfaction, it gives one no Credit nor In- 
fluence in the World, and my Friends are never the 
better for my Merit. This now is a Pretence cal- 
culated for one who hath made ſome competent Pro- 
ficiency in Wiſdom and Vertue : It argues the Man to 
have got aboveall fordid ſeekings of his own Intereſt, 
andto value the World and its Advantages, no longer 
for the ſake of himſelf, but in kindneſs to his Friends. 
The Afliſting of them, he looks upon as a Good and 
Gallant Action, and therefore allows himſelf in the 
purſuit of Wealth, and Power, and Intereſt, to pre- 
vent his being an uſeleſs and unprofitable part of the 
Creation, and to render the Good he hath, as diffu- 
{ive as may be. 

This Objection too, Epifetws removes by Two Ar- 
guments; the Firſt proceeds upon the diſtin&ion of 
things within our own Power ; the Other urges, that 
a Man who retains his Vertue and Fidelity, and all 
the good Qualities that create and preſerve a true 
Friendſhip, 15 more ſerviceable and beneficial to his 
Friends, than if he ſhould enrich or promote them, 
when the power of doing ſo was purchaſed at the Ex- 
p2nce of thoſe good Quahtes. 

From the Diltin&tion of Things in our Power, he 
argues, that Riches, and Honours, and Preferments, 
are none of them, which Nature hath left within the 
Diſpoſal of our own Walls ; It therefore ut happen at 
any ume, that a Wiſe and Good Man be pofl:{zd of 
theſe Advantages, let him wapait to others hberally ;; 
nay, let him eſteem the Opportunity of doing Good, 
a greater kindneſs to himſelf, than co the Perſon that 
receives it from him, Butif it be not his Forcune to be 
placed in ſuch Circumſtances, this 15 no Reflection 
upon his Vertue, or any Diſparagement to his Kind- 
neſs and good Intentions: He is not one whit the 
worſe Man 1n himſelf, nor the lefs a Friend to othc;s. 
For ( as Epittetzs ſays, ) what Madneſs is it to expect 
that a Man ſhould give that to us, which be 1s not poſſeſſed 


of bimſelf Au 
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But pray pet theſe things, lay your Friends, that we 
may partake of them with you. Yes with all my Heart, 
if I can get them, and not loſe my ſelf, Do but order 
Matters fo, that I may ſtill retain my Fidelity and my 
Ianocence, and not bring any aſperſion upon the 
Characters I pretend to, viz. Thoſe of a Friend and 
a Philoſopher 3 and when you have thus ſmoothed 
the way, give your Dire&ions, and I will not fail to 
follow them. Now by this Anſwer, our Author 
{eems plainly to allow a Liberty, both, of endeavour- 
ing to 1mprove an Eſtate, and to. embrace publick 
Offices and Honours ; provided thoſe Riches and 
Honours may be acquired and enjoyed, without being 
engaged in any thing inconhiſtent with Vertue, or 
unbecoming our Character. Burt if this be an impol- 
ſible Condition as it too often proves; if the Cor- 
ruption of the World be ſuch, that a Man who makes 
it his Buſineſs to acquire theſe Advantages, do at the 
ſame time bring himſelf under a maniteſt hazard, if 
not a fatal neceflity, of parting with ſomething that 
is a greater and more ſubſtantial Good ; a Good more 
properly his, in exchange for them : Then, what do 
thoſe Freinds,who importune a Man to make them fo 
to0; what do they, | ſay, but delire, that he would 
part with a Happineſs that is real and his own : ( that 
1s the Good of his Rational Soul, ) to procure them a 
Happineſs which is but imaginary, and cannot be 
truly calledtheir own, though they had it ? For the 
Advantages they are ſo eager for, have no relation to 
the Rational Mind, in which the very Eſſence and 
Nature of a Man conhifts, ( and conſequently all the 
Happineſs he 15 capable of, conſidered as a Man, 
mult needs depend upon that too, ) but they are the 
Objects of meaner Appertites. 

This therefore is the moſt unequal Dealing, and the 
greateſt Folly imaginable :; They deal unequally, becaule 
they tranſgreſs«he Laws of true Friendſhip : ( for the 
Pythagoreans, you know, make Friendſhip to conſiſt 
in 
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in Equality, ) And beſides, Nothing can be more 
unfair, than for me to engage a Friend in ſome great 
hazard, andexpole him to certain and extream Mi- 
ſery, and all chis, only to ſatisfy ſome unreaſonable 
Deſire of my own: The Folly of it it double; for 
Who but Fools would be ſo barbarous, as to impoſe 
ſuch an unreaſonable Trial of his Kindneſs upon an 
Intimate Acquaintance, and particular Friend ? And 
Who but ſuch could be fo blind, as not to diſcern the 
mighty difference between the Loſs their Friend 
would ſuſtain, by. gratifying their Requeſts, and the 
Gain themlelves ſhould reap, in caſe he did ſo ? He 
ſacrifices tus All ; forfeits his Greateſt, his own pecu- 
liar Happineſs, to purchaſe that for them, which is 
not, cannot be their proper Happineſs; and is fo far 
trom being a Great one, that it very often proves to 
be 2 at all in the Event, but a great and ſore 
Evil. 

But befides all this, there may till another very 
pood Reaſon be given, why he ſhould call ſuch Men 
Fooliſh and Senleleſs; and that is, their eſteeming 
Mony to be of greater and more valuable Conſide- 
ration to them, than the Modeſty and Fidelity of a 
Friend. And to this purpoſe, he proceeds to ſhew, 
that a Perſon thus qualified, 15 {o far from being un- 
{erviceable to his Friends, that he is really much 
more uſeful and beneficial, than even thole who feed 
them with che Droſs they ſo muchadiffte. 

For if among Servants, thoſe who are honeſt and 
reſpeRful, recommend themſclves more to the Eſteem 
of their Maſters, than others who are of quicker Parts, 
and inore dextrous in the Buſineſs of their Trade ; 
ſure the Reaſon holds much ſtronger, why a Faithful 
and Vertuous Friend ſhould have the Preference inhi- 
nicely before what the World calls a gainful one: 
And that Preference they will have inche Opinion of 
wile Men. For we feel the Begetix of theſe upon 
every 
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every Occaſion ; they give us the Sweets of good Con- 


verſation, and the Afiiſtance of ſeaſonable Advice ; 
they area perpetual Guard upon whatever we eſteem 
moſt dear,anda ſure Relief in Dangers and Diſtreſles ; 
they are Phyſicians in our Diſeaſes, and ( as if Life 
were too ſhort a Space for ſo much Goodneſs to exer- 
ciſe it ſelf in ) we find our Account 1n ſuch Friends 
even after Death: And, upon all the Occaſions, there 
is a perpetual good Correſpondence, a mutual Agree- 
ment between the Giver and the Receiver of Favours; 
no Diſcord in the whole Courle of their Lives, buc 
conſtant Conſent, and perfe& Harmony of Souls. 
Thoſe therefore, that are Friends indeed, will contri- 
bute their utmoſt Endeavours towards the preſerving 
the Vertue and Fidelity of their Friends ; nay, they 
will find themſelves obliged to it, in Tenderneſs to 
their own In'tereſt 3 and cannot be guilty of ſo great 
an Abſurdity, as to defire any Thing for their own 
Sakes, which muſt turn at laſt ſo infinitely to their 
own Prejudice, by robbing their Friend of his Honeſty 
and rendring him incapable ot doing them any farther 
Service. 

Thus alſo that another Argument might he an- 
ſwered, and the obſerving what is in a Man's own 
Power, and properly belongs tro him to do, would 
ſerve to refure what follows. For, Who ever 
told you, that it was a Duty incumbent upon you, 
or a Thing in your own Power and Choice, co 
procure Portico's and publick Buildings for the Bene- 
fit of your Country ? To this may be replied again, 


asit was1in the Caſe of your Friends; Who can be 


expected to beſtow that upon others, which he never 
.had himſelf ? And if to this it be rejoyned, Gee them 
your ſelf, that you may have it in your own Power tv 
piveto your Country ; what was ſaid betore will fer ve 
every jot as well upon this Occaſion too, But the(z 
Conſiderations he hath lefr in the general tor us io 
apply as we fee requilite ; and hath jupplied us _w_ 
another 
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another clear and full Anſwer, much more pertinent, 
and particular to the Matter in hand. 

What need this erouble you ( ſays he ) ? Is it your 
Concern to provide Cloiſters and Exchanges for your 
Country 2? The Smith does not think it his Buſineſs to 
ſupply his Country with Shoes, but with Arms ; 
and the Shoe-maker does not think himlelf obliged 
to furniſh out Arms, but Leather and Shoes. And 
{ure every Commonwealth is ſerved in beſt Or- 
der, and to moſt Advantage, when every one attends 
ſtrictly to the proper Bulineſs of his Calling , and 
does not intermeddle with other Peoples Concerns ; 
but takes care to do his own part, and interrupts no 
Body elle in the Diſcharge of theirs, 

Well, but what is my part then, ſays the Philaſo- 
pher, and wherein will it be expe&ed that I ſhould 
contribute to the Publick Good ? The ſeeming torce 
oi this Queſtion he obviates moſt excellently, by ap- 
pealing to the Man's own Judgment in another ; 
What ! ſays he, if you have been the Means of making 
a good Man, have not you been beneficial to your 
Country ? Is not this a piece of Service, of much 
greater Conſequence, than the Profits every mean 
Artificer biings to the Publick ? This would be the 
Advantage, and this the Thanks and Honour due to 
you, for making your ſeit an honeſt Man and a good 
Subject ; But it your Wildom and Vertue have a kind- 
ly Influence upon others too; if your Inſtrutions and 
your Example torm them into the ſame, good Princi- 
ples, you aie then apublick Blefling, and more bene- 
facial ſtill, in proportion to the Numbers you have an 

Influence upon, 

And now you delire to know, what Rank or Office 
ſhal! be affigned you, and would fain be like the Ge- 
neral in the Army, orthe Magiſtrate in the City or 
the Artificer in the Shop, who know their reſpe&ive 
Truſts, and have foms Station or Buſinets, Military or 

Civ:!, 
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Civil, which they can properly call their own. To 
this the Author replies in general Terms, You may 
have any that will fall to your ſhare, only with this 
Proviſion, that it be confiſtent with Vertue and Ho- 
neſty, But if you make Shipwrack of theſe, while 
you pretend to venture for Monuments and ſtately 
Buildings, it is great odds, but you loſe your Magnih- 
cence, at the ſame time that your Modeſty and Fideli- 
ty is caſt away. And, I pray, whether of the two is 
the greater Grace to a Commonwealth ? a City well 
ſtored with true and good Men, or adorned with 
ſumptuous Halls and ſplendid Palaces ? 

But,to come nearer to the Queſtion, What Place or 
Eſteem 1s due toa Pluloſopher, or what Regard ſhould 
the State have to him ? Surely Men thould be eſteem- 
ed according to the Dignity and Value of their Work. 
And, by this Rule, the Philoſopher may claim Prece- 
dence, as a Former and Maker of Men ; one that 
frames and moulds them into vertuous Perſons, and 
uſeful honeſt Subjeas. For the Matter he hath to 
work upon,is, himſelf and others; and the Pains he is 
at about them, is, to refine and purife their Nature, 
and cxalt them toa Life of Reaſon and Vertue. He 
15 indeed, and ought to be reſpeted, as a Common 
Father, and Maſter, a Correor of Errors, and a 
Counſellor and Afliſtant in Goodneſs; One that is 
liberal of his Care, makes every other Man's Benefit 
and Improvement his Endeavour and Concern, and 
hath a Hand in all the Good that is done. One that 
adds to the Enjoyments of the Proſperous, by con- 
gratulating and rejoycing with them ; and lighrensthe 
Burden F the Wretched, by miniſtring fcafonable 
Comforts; and himle!t bearing a part in their AﬀM.ti- 
ons. In one word, He will do all thoſe Things, that 
are poflible, or can be expected, to be done, by one 
who thinks no part of the World exempt from his 
Care, but feels in himſelf a conſtant Defire, and kind 
Intention, to promote the Good of all Mankind; 
Now 
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Now, if this general Employment do not fatisfie, 
but you would needs have this wondrous Man faſtned 
down to ſome one particular Profeſſion, in a wiſe 
and well-conſtituted Goverment, this Perſon would 
be choſen their Head, becauſe his Eminence and 
Uſefulneſs muſt needs give him the Preference before 
others. And indeed, his Qualifications, if we conſider 
them particularlv, ſeem to deſerve no leſs. His Pru- 
dence, ſo much ſuperior to the Common Sheep, ca- 
pacitates him for a Shepherd to the- Flock. His 
Learning and Wiſdomentitle him to the Degree of a 
Senator or Privy Counſellor; and if he have applied 
himſelf at all to that ſort of Diſcipline, none can be 
fitter to command an Army, becauſe he muſt needs 
excell both in true Courage and regular Condutt. 
* Thus Socrates gaind immortal Renown by his Bra- 
very at the Bartel of Delium ;and caſt,as we are told ſc 
univerſal an Awe into his Enemies, that they all ſtood 
amazed at his Courage, and he made good his Re- 
treat fingle, through a whole Body of them, without 
their daring to fall upon him. So likewiſe + Xenopbor 
brought off that great Body of Greeks, and had his 
Prailes celebrated 1n the Olympick Games,for ſo No- 
ble an Atchicvment. 


—_@—@ — 


* This ARion of Socrates 18 Particularly taken Notice of by 
Diogenes Laeytius. The Battle mentioned here was fought be. 
tween the Athenians and Beotrans, in which the latter won De- 
/uum, under the Command of Panteadas ; and the former being 
put tothe Rout, Socrates 13 ſaid to Have retreated very leiſurely 
and ſeveral Times to have ſtood {iill, and look'd back, to fee it 
any of his Enemies would dare to purlue and attack him, He is 
alſo faid, a little before this Fight, to have ſaved the Lite of 
Xenophon, and to have brought him off, when Unhorſed at the 
Battel of Amphrpolss. See Dog. Laert. Edit. Merb m. Amt. 
1692, Segm. 22, 23. Pag- 93, See alſo Platon, Apolog. Socrat- 
Eait. Marſil. Ficin. Lug dun i $92. Pa}. 363. 


+ See Nenopbon in Expedit. Cyr. 
| FT his 
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This, I ſay, would be the caſe, this the Reſpe&t 
paid to a Philoſopher in a wife and well-conſticu- 
ted Government, But we mult take notice. that 
wicked and licentious States do quite contrary : 
They are moſt inauſpicious Places to dwell in, and 
have deſtructive Effe&ts upon the Minds of Men; 
they ſtifle and quench that Light which Heaven 
hath given us, caſt a Blemiih upon the beſt Em- 
ployments, diſcourage the moſt uſeful Sciences, 
diſregard the Perſons, and obſtrut the good In- 
fluence of them, who teach us by their Doctrins, 
and lead us by their Examples. And, where ſo 
much wicked Induſtry is uſed to damp the Luitre 
of Virtue, that muſt be conf:it a very improper 
Place, either for Men to lay the firſt Foundations 
of Wiſdom and a good Lite in, or to improve and 
confirm themſelves in, after ſuch good Beginnings. 
But then we muſt obſerve withal, that if in the 
midſt of ſuch perverſe Converſation fome one be 
found of a happier Complexion than the relt ; one, 
whoſe Soul a particular good Genius hath made 
proof againſt all Corruption ; the greater ſuch a 
one's Difficulties are, and the more Tryals his 
Virtue is exerciſed with, the more perfe&t and il- 
luſtrious it will appear, and thed abroad its Rays 
with greater Advantage, in the midſt of to much 


Darkneſs. So true it is, that all the Traverſes of 


Fortune, and this vait Variety of Accidents in Hu- 
mane Life, contribute exceedingly to the Increaſe 
of Virtue; and that, both Profperitv and Adver- 
fity work together tor the Good of thoſe Mien, who 
have the Wiſdom to choole Things with Judg- 
nent, and to manage them wich Dexterity, 
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CHAP. XXXIL 


It 1s pile, you obſerve ſome other P erſon more 
carefſea than your ſelf ; invited to Enter- 
tat. ments, when you are left out ;, ſaluted b:- 
fere you are taken any notice of ; thouzhs more 
proper to adviſe with and bis Counſel follov- 
ed rather than yours. But are theſe Reſpetls 
paid him, Good Things, or are they Evil ? 
If they deſerve to be eſteemed Good, this ought 
to be matter of Joy to you, that that Perſon 
is happy in them : But if they be Evil, how 
unreaſonable is it to be troubled, that they hiv: 
not fallen to your own (hare ? Beſides, Conſs- 
der, I pray, that it is mot prfſible, you ſhou!d 
have thoſe Civilities paid t0 you in the ſame 
degrie that others have ; Lecauſe the Profeſſion 
you have tikew upon you, mill not ſuffer you 
to dothe ſame Things tv deſerve them that 0 
th:rs do. And how c1p it be expetted, that 
a Man who thinks th+ trouble of waiting at « 
great Man's Levee b:low him, ſhould hrve the 
ſame Intere#t with one that conſtantly pays his 
Mo-ning Dewvoticns there ? Or one, that on'y 
mipas his own Buſineſs, with another that 1s 
eternally cringing, and fawnivg, and wripzling 
himſelf into a Lord's Train ; one thit will 
net ſtrain a Pcint to commend him; with a 
Paraſite, that is ever bowing him wp nith þs 
own Praiſe, that indulges all bis Vices, and 
adures his Follies and his Nonſenſe ? At 
this rate, 10u are a very unjuit, and a moſt 

unr aſonal it 
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unreaſonable Min ; for you exvedt to receive 
that gratis, which is really ſet to Sale, and can- 
not be obtained with.ut payzirg the Price : 
For in{lance ncw, and to uſe a very familiar 
one. Tou enquire in the Market, hw 1 .attice 
g0? and are told, thy are a Half-penny a+ 
piece. ' Suppoſe now , another Perſon bids, 
and pays, and takes them ; and you will neither 
bid, nor pay, aud go without them ;, is there 
any Wrong done you ? or hath the Buyer a bet- 
ger Bargain than y04 ? He parted with bis 
Money, and hath the Sallad; you have no Sat- 
lad indeed, but you have k*pt your Money : 
Jajt ſo it is in the (afe before us. You nere 
not invited to a great Man's Table; th: Rea- 
ſon is, becauſe you did nt buy the Invita'ton : 
Pay the Pri:e, ani yu may have it; and thit 
Pric: is, Commendation and Flattery. If thwe- 
fore you think the Thing for eur CAA V4 
tage, it is ſet to Sale, and you know the Mar- 
k:t Rates. But if you exp: it ſhould cone 
without miking Payments, y04 are very un- 
reaſonable, And if it be thought tco dear, 
then ſure yOu hawe mo Reaſon io complain ; 
for, though you have not his L:1d(hip s Din: 
ner, yet you have ſomething as cood in the r0-m 
of it ; for 104 have the Sa'tsfafFion of keep- 
inz2 the Price in your owln Hard ſlill; that 
#s, of not commending a Man againſt Truth 
and Conſcieme; Þſ{and ot avoiding his formal 


ft Theſe Words are not in Simplicius's Copy ; but being ge- 


nerally found in the reſt, I have inſerted them in a diffcrent 
CharaQer. 
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haughty Reception of you, which carrics 
in it a thouſand times more of Inſolence 
than Civility. 


COMMENT. 


Fis Diſcourſe ſeems to be a Continuation of 

the former; proceeding ro obviate ſome Ob- 
1cRions that are ſtil! behind and fuch as ſeem all 
to ariſe from the ſame Habit and Diſpoſition of 
Mind. For , when a Man hath turned all his 
Thoughts and Care vpun his own Improvement, 
and hath diſengaged himfeif from the World, and 
its Incumbranczs ; when he hath arrived to that 
Largznefs and Sufficiency of Soul, as to deſpiſe Ri- 
ches.. and Honour, and Popularity; when he thinks 
it unbecoming his Character, to court the Counte- 
nance of Great Perſons, by all the mean Arts and 
obicquions Attendance of Slaves and Sycophants ; 
there will, in all likelihood, follow this Inconve- 
nience upon ir, that he ſhall be ſlighted and difre- 
garded himſelf. Many of his Equals and Inferi- 
ours ſhall be invited home to Entertainments, ſhall 
be more particularly addreſt to in publick Places, 
and receive ail thoſe outward Marks of Reſpedt ; 
nay, many, lefs capable of adviſing than he, ſhall 
be admitted in'o the Secrets of Families, and con- 
{ulted in all their Afﬀaiits oft Importance, while this 
Perſon, fo much their Superior in Worth and Wit- 
dom, 1s induſtiztouſly neglected. 

Now all the ſeeming Hardſhip that appears in 
{uch Uſage, Fpitfetus might, if he had thought fir, 
have taken off in one Word, by remitting us to his 
uſual Diſtintion. of the "Things that are, and that 
are not, within the Compais ot our own Choice : 
For, it thoſe Things that conduce to our real Hap- 
pineſs be at our own Diſpoſal, and the Things 
ere mentioned are not fo, then ought we not to 


ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe, that our Happineſs does at all conſiſt in 
them. Bur this Solution of the Difliculty he takes 
no notic2 of here, partly becauſe it is generl,, and 
applicable to nany other Caſes as well as this 
and partly, as preſuming it abundantly entarged 
upon, and that his Reader was ſuthciently pertect in 
it before. That therefore which he chooſes to infiſt 
upon, is, ſomething that comes up cloſer to the 
Matter in Hand ; and proves, that the Inconvente 
ences here alledged miniſter an Occaſion of much 
greater Advantage, to thoſe who have the Wiſdom 
to make a right Uſe of chem. | 

To this Purpoſe, he tells us, that the Inſtances, 
in which Men of inferior Qualifications have the 
Preference and Reſpe&, before thoi2 wiio have 
made a ſtri& Philoſophical Lit: their Choice, mult 
be either Good or Evil. It you picaſeto make che 
Diviſion perfe, 1 will taxe the Conidence to add, 
or indifferent 5 for in truth, there are a great many 
Things of this middle fore. But then ic muſt be 
confelt too, that thoſe which are indifferent, can nei- 
ther be called Honorable nor Dilhonorable. And 
far thai Reaſon the Author ſe:ms not to have chovghe 
this Branch worth any room in his Diviſion. V ell, 
we will ſay then, according to him, that they are 

all in one of the Extremes, eicher Good or Evil : 
| Now if they be Good, (favs he) this ought by no 
| means to be magger of Dif-ontent ro you. Bur 

quite contratY, it ſhould add to your Joy and Satis- 
. faction, that another Perfon is happy in them. For 
this calls for the Exerciſe of a very Exalted and Phii- 
loſophical Virtue, that of wilhing:- well to a!ll Man- 
kind, and rejoicing at the Proſpericy of others. 

And here we ſhall do well to obſerve, what a 
| mighty Good he makes this ſeeming Evil ro cotirain, 
and how prodigious an Honour this Difreipect de- 
| ives upon us. For this indecd is the very Quality 
' of the Mind, that brings us to the trueſt and neareſt 

« Z recom 
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reſemblance of God, which is the greateſt Happineſs, 
that any of his Creatures can poflibly attain to. Far 
God »is himſeif of abfolute and unbounded Power, 
being indeed the only Source of whatever limited 
Fower 1s communicated to any other Beings. And 
as his Power is infinitely great, fo his Will is infinitely 
good. From hence it comes to paſs, that he would 
have all things good, and not any thing evil, ſo far 
as that can be. And becauſe his Will can intend 
nothing but what his Power is able to accompliſh, 
therefore he does really make all things Good ; and this 
he does not niggardly and grudgingly, but commu- 
nicares to every Creature, of his own Goodneſs, in 
as large Proportions, as the Condition of each Crea- 
ture is capable of enjoying. 

Now the Soul of Man docs not reſemble God, in 
infinite and uncontroulable Power, ?tis true, for this 
15 a Perfetion of the Divine Nature, which our 
Conſtitution cannot receive ; and beſides, there are 
many Degrees of intermediate Beings, which 
though much inferior to. God, are yet much ſuperior 
to us in point of Power. But (till in the other part 
of his Excellence, he hath condeſcended to make 
us like himſelf, and given u; the honour of a Will 
Frez and Unbaunded, a Will capable of extending 
its good Wiſhes, and kind Inclinations to all the 
World, provided we have but the Grace to make this 
pood uſe of it. It is therefore Sh inſtance of his 
wondeiful Wiſdom, and adorable Goodnefs, that 
he hath made this to be his Image and Similicude 
in our Souls; becauſe this 15 the true and proper 
piincip's of all Operation and Action. And, 
though the Soul cannot punctually make all things 
Good, zs God can and does; yet it goes as far as it 
can, in making them fo, and for the reſt, it does its 
part, by wiſhing that Good which it cannot give 
them [For that is perfe& anderue Volition. ] when 
tlic Prſon willing, exerts his whole Strength and all 


the 
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the Faculties aftiſt and concur with it; for we have 


'the abſolute Dilpoſal of our own Minds, and fo the 


wiſhing well to all Mankind, is what any Man may 
do, it he pleaſe. And indeed, a truly. Good 
Man goes farther than all this ; he wiſhes the Profpe- , 
rity of all Men whatſoever ; and he ſtops not there, 
but extends his Kindneſs ro Creatures of different 
Species, to Brutes, and Plant:, and even Inanimate 
things 3; ina word, to all that make up this great Ro- 
dy of the World, of whic' himſelf is a pare. *Tis 
true, he cannot make thoſe Wiſhes effectual to all, 
becauſe, as I ſaid, the Willing is a Perfe&ion given 
us by Nature, but the power of Effe&ting is nor. 
For this requires the Co-operation of many other 
Cauſes, the Permiflion of the Gods and the Con- 
currence of ſeveral A gents which we cannot command. 
And for this Reaſon it is, that all our Vi: cue conſfiſts 
in our Will, the Merit of all our Actions is meaſured 
by that; and all the Happineſs and Miſery of our 
Lives, made to deperd upon the Good or Ill ule of it. 
And thus you have the force of this Argument. pro- 


*cceeding upon a Suppolition that thele things are Grnod. 


Burt it on the other hand, the ReſpeRs denied to 
the Philoſopher, and paid to others. he Evil. this 
can be 110 ground of diffatisfa&tion, bur miniſters a 
freſh occaſion of Joy : Not upon his account indeed 
who hath them, but upon your own, who have them 
not. And at this rate, the Good Man can never 
22 Melancholy at the want of theie things, nor iook 
upon itas any diſparagement to his Perſon, or dimi- 
nution of his Happineſs, but is ſure to be pleaſed, 
2: the Event be what it will ; that is, either tor others 
zond Succeſs, if it be Good, or for his own Eſcape, it 
it he otherwiſe. And thus all angry Refentments aic 
taken off, in point of Intereſt and Advantage ; tor, 
thongh we allow theſe things to be what conduce to 
our Happineſs, yet it is a much greater Happinels, to 
afpire after a Relemblance of the Divine Pertet'ions, 
O4 which 


———— 
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which the miſſing of them, gives Men an opportu- 
nity to do; and if they rather tend to make us Mile-. 
rable, than the Being without them, is not ſo proper- 
ly a Want, as a Deliverance. | 

Aﬀer this, he proceeds to Two other Topicks, 
the Poſlibility of obtaining them, and the Reaſonable. 
neſs of expeRting them. From the former of theſe 
he argues, that it is not to be imagined, that one who 
never makes his Court, ſhould have the ſame Privi- 
leges with one that is eternally labouring to ingra- 
tiate himſelf And this muſt conſiſt of all the Ce- 
remonious Fopperigs, and Servile Submiſhons imagi- 
nable; the waiting at the Great Man's Riſing, expe- 
ting his coming out, cringing and bowing in the 
Streets, the Court, and all Places of publick Con- 
courſe; the Commending all he does, though never fo 
Baſe, and admiring all he ſays, thoug-1 never ſo 
Senſcleſs. And therefore for a Philoſopher, and a 
Man of Honour and Truth, who cannot ſubmir 
to theſe unworthy Methods of inſinuating himſelf, 
to meet with the ſame Countenance, and. Marks of |, 
Kindneſ:, with thoſe that proſtitute themſelves at this 
rate for them; is, as the World goes, abſolutely 
impoſſible. 

Nay, it is not only unreaſonable upon that account 
to expe them, but in point of Juſtice too z it argues 
a Man greedy and inſatiable when he expects his 
Meca!, and yet will not conſent to pay his Ordinary. 
It is deſiring to invade another's Riphe , and 1n- 
grofs to your ſ:if, what he hath already bought and 
paid for : For though he leſt no Money under his 
Plate, yet he gave that purchaſe which you would 
have thought much too dear. And conſequently (as 
he ſhews by that inſtance of the Lettice, ) you that 
went without the Dinner, have as good a Bargain at 
leaſt, as he that was admitted to it: He had the Va- 
ricties indeed, but then you have your Liberty ; you 
did not inflave your felt fo tar, as to lavgh' at his 

Lordſhip's 
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Lordſhip*s dull Jeſts, nor to commend what your 
better Senſe could not like, nor to bear the affeated 
Coldneſs of his Welcome, nor the tedious Attendance 
in an Anti-Chamber : In ſhore, you were not the 
Subje of his haughty Negligence, and ſtiff Forma» 
lity, nor the Jeſt of his Sawcy Servants. All this 
you muſt have been content with, to have Dined 
with his Greatneſs; if you expe it upon caſier 
Terms , you are miſtaken, for it will come no 
cheaper ; and if you expe it, without paying as 
others do, it argues you greedy, and an untair Chap- 
man. And this Character is not conſi:tent wich that 
of a Good Man; ſo that you muſt change your 
Temper, and be more moderate in your Expe- 
ances of this kind, 


— 


CH AP. XXXIIL. 


* We cannot be at a loſs, what the Condition of 
things is by Nature, what her L1ws and Me. 
ms 4 nor how Men ought to deport th: mſelves, 

with Regard to them: For theſe are things 

ſo plain , that all the World, at one time 
or other, are univerſally agreed about thrm. 

For Inſtance, If a Neighbour's Child hap- 

pen to break a Glaſs, we preſently anſwer, 

that this is a wery common Accident. Now 
the Application that ought to be made from 


— 


* The Condition of Nature, and our own Daty, is plain to 
be learn'd from thoſe Accidents, in which our ſelves have no 
Intereſt So Caſeubon, upon the place, by a peculiar Notion 
of the Word 1-342: 3a: , and in a Senſe highly agreeable ro 
the reſt of the Chapter. 


hence 
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hence is, that, when one of our ova happens to 
be broken, w: ſhowld no more think it extraoy. 
dinary, nor ſuffer it to give us any greater 
Diſturbance, than when it was another Man's 
Caſe. And this trivial Example, ſhould pre- 
pare us for bearing Caſualties of greater Con- 
ſequence, with the like Temp:r. When any 
of our Acquaintants buries a Chid, or 4 
Wife, every Body is ready to mitigate the 
Loſs, with the Refleftion, that all Mtn are 
Mortal, and that this is what all Men have 
therefore Reaſon to expeit, But when the 
Misfortune comes home to our ſelves, then 
we give 4 looſe to ow Paſſions, and indulge 
our Lamentations and bitter Complaints. 
Now theſe things ought quite otherwiſe to 
awaken the ſam? Conſiderations ; and it is 
but rexſonable, that what we thought a good 
Argument to moderate the Reſentments of 
other People, ſhow!d be applied with the ſame 
Efficacy, to reſtrain the Exceſſes of cur onn. 


COMMENT. 


Here are ſome Notions concerning the Nature 

of things in which all Mankind confent ; and 
not any ene conſidering Perſon ever pretended tc; 
conteſt or contradict them. Such are theſe that tol- 
low : Thar whatever is Good, is Profitable, and 
whatever is trnly Profitable is Good. That ali 
thing; are carried by a natural Propenſion to 
the Leſire of Good : That Equal Things are nei- 
ther leſs nor more than ore another : Thaz Twice? 
Two make Four. And theſe Notions are ſuch as 
rizht Reaſon hath recommended, and rivered into 
our Minds, ſuch as long Experience hath —_— | 
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and fuch as carry an exat Agreement with the 
Truth and Nature of things. | 

Bute when we defcend from theſe general Truths, 
tothe particular Ideas and Doctrins of fingle Perſons, 
there we vEry ofen find our ſelves miſtaken. And 
thele Erroneous Opinions are of different Sorts; 
lome of them deceive us. by too credulons a depen- 
dance upon the Report of our Senſes, as when we 
pronounce the Circumfercnce of the Moon, to be as 
large as that of the Sun, becauſe it appears fo to the 
naked Eye. Some we are prepoſſeſled in favour of, 
by inclining too much to our Senſual Tnclinations ; 
as when we fay that all Pleaſure is Good. Some 
are owing to the Admitting of Arguments, before 
they are well weighed, as thoſe, which advanced the 
Belief of the World's being made by T wo Principles, 
and that the Sonl is Corporeal. Now theſe are 
what Men argue differently upon, and they are fo 
far from being always true, that many times the 
Truth lies on the contrary ſide of the Queſtion. 
Andit can never be ſafe for us to depend upon ſuch 
particular Aſſumptions, for the Knowledge of that 
true ſtate of thing, which Epiterus means here, by 
the Condition, the Laws and Methods of Nature 

Now nothing can be a more pregnant Proof, how 
exceeding fickle and unfaithful -particular Opinions 
are, and how firm and unalterable thoſe general and 
acknowledged ones, thn the Variety of Mens Be- 
haviour, in one and the ſame Caſe. Forlet any Ac- 
cident happen to a Man's fe!f, and he is quite ano- 
ther Perſon, tranſported wich the Vehemence of h:s 
Concern, and all his Reaſon proves too feeble tr 
ſiipporr ic. But when the very ſaine Misfortune hap- 
pens to another, there is none oft this Diforder ; he 
then looks upon it as it really is, conſiders it calmly 
and coolly, without Paſlion or Prejudice, and paſles 
the ſame Judgment upon it, that the reſt of the 
World do, who have no partial Afﬀetion, or Cor 
C2:n 
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cern of their own to pervert them ; but only regard 
Truth, and the clear Reaſon of the thing. 

This he illuſtrates by a very trivial Inftance. that 
of breaking a Glaſs, which when done by a Neigh- 
bour*s Child or Servant, we are apt preſehtly to ex- 
cuſe, by putting him in Mind, how exceeding com- 
mon this is ; that it is what happens every Day ; that, , 
conſidering how little a thing throws a Child down, 
how often they let things drop out of their Hands, 
and withal, how exceeding brittle the Matter it felf 
is, of which the Veſſel is made, and that the leaſt 
Biow in the World daſhes it to pieces, it 15 rather to 
be wondered, that ſuch. things happen no oftener : 
Thus we ſay, when our Diſcourſe 15 Sober and Dit- 
paſſionate. But when one of our own is broken, 
then we rage and ſtorm, as if ſome new thing had 
happened to us. And yet in all Reaſon, the ſame 
Conſideration of the Accident being ſo uſual, ought 
to offer it ſelf to our Minds then too, and with the 
ſame Succeſs. 

Now this (fays he) you may, if you pleaſe apply 
to Matters of greater Importance : - When any of 
our Acquaintants buries his Wife or his Child, who 
is there that does not preſently ſay, this is every Man's 
Caſe? And the Reaſon of it is, becauſe they paſs 
this Refletion from the common Principles in their 
own Minds, and the plain conſtant Courle of Nature, 
which they find agreeable to them. For to die, is a 
Neceflity unavoidable z *tis the very Condition of 
Humane Nature; To be Man, and not fubje to 
this Fate, would imply a Contradiction. And yet 
for all this,when ſuch a Loſs happens in a Man's own 
Family, what Groans, what Tears, what loud Ex- 
clamations, what wild Extravagances of Paflion do 
immediately follow? Nay, how hard 15 it to per- 
{wade Men, that there is not a juſtifiable Cauſe for 
all this, or that any other Perſon hving, ever ſufter'd 
ſuch an Afﬀiction before? Now, why ſhould not 
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fach a one recolle&t how he felt himſelf affected, 
when he ſaw his Neighbour in ſuch Exceſfes, and 
how wiſely he could tell him then, that he miſtook 
his own Caſe? That Death was inevitable, and no- 
thing more frequent, and that there was nothing in 
theAccident-itfelf, that could create all this Diſorder, 
but that was owing entirely to his own miſtaken Ap- 
prehenſions, and the violent Paſſions of his own 
Mind, which ſhewed it him in a falſe Light ? 

Now indeed there are Two Reaſons, why we 
ſhould be thus partial and paflionate in our own Caſe: 
One is, the Exceeding Fondneſs, and tender Sym- 
pathy between the Rational Sohl, and the Mortal 
Body ; which conſidering that this Pare muſt 
Die, is much more cloſe and moving, than in 
Reaſon it ought to be The other is, that though 
we know and are ſatisfied, that Die we muſt, yet we 
do not care to think of it; but theſe Two dear Friends 
live together, as if they were never to part. Now 
there is nothing that gives a Man ſo much Diſtur- 
bance and Confulion, as the being ſurpriſed with 
any Accident; for, whatever we have foreſeen, and 
made familiar to our Thoughts by long Expectation, 
never gives us thoſe violent Diſturbances. 

And this I take to be ſufficiently plain, from what 
we ſee in Men's Behaviour afterwards ; for even 
thoſe that are moſt intemperate in their Griefs, yet 
within a little while, when they come to be uſed to the 
being without what they lament the Loſs of, return 
to themſelves and their Reaſon again, and all is 
quiet and eaſie, as if no ſuch Misfortune had ever 
happened. Then they can ſuggeſt to their own 
compoſed Thoughts, what at firſt they could not 
endure to hear, that this is no more than we ſee 
daily come to pals ; that other Pzople re liable to 
It, and have born it as well as they; that the Con- 
dition. of our Nature is Moztal, and mo!t abturd ic is 
to ſuppole any Man can bs exempt from tl;: com- 
: HL 
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_ mon Fate of his Nature ; that our Friends are ohly 
gone a little way before, in the beaten Road, which 
all or Fore- Fathers have led, and in which we our 
ſelves ſhall very ſhortly follow them. 

Now if this Separation, when a little Time and 
Cuſtom hath rendred ic familiar, become fo very 
ſupportable, after the thing hath happened, I would 
fain know what Reaſon can be alledged, why the 
making ſuch a Separation familiar to us beforehand, 
by frequent Thoughts, and perpetual Expectations 
of it, ſhould not enable us to bear it with greac Even. 
neſs of Temper, whenever it ſhall happen. For 
ſurely the true Cauſe of all our immoderate Concern 
upon theſe Occaſions, is, that we Ado not repreſent 
theſc things to our own Thoughts, nor accuſtom our 
ſelves to them ſo effectually as we might and ought 
to do. And the Reaſon of this again feems to be, 
that the Generality of People have their Minds fa- 
ſtened down to their Fortunes, and all their Imagi- 
nations formed. according to the Model of their 
preſent Condition. Hence it is, that the proſperous 
Man is always Gay, and Big, as depending upen 
the Continuance of his Happineſs, and never dream- 
ing of any pollible Change in his Aﬀairs. And thus 
People that lie under unhappy Circumſtances tco, 
are as commonly Piſpirited and Diffident, and 
can entertain little Thought of a Deliverance, and 
better Days. But another Cauſe, which contributes 
to this Faule as much as the tormer, is the unreaſo- 
nable Fondneſs of theſe things, which Men lament 
the Loſs of ſo renderly: They pertectly dote upon 
them, while they have them, and cannut therefore 
admic any Thought fo uneatie, as that of parting 
with them; for no Man alive cares to dwell long 
upon Meditations that are troubleſome and affliting 
to him. This Fondnels is the thing we ſhould guard 
our ſelves againſt, at leaſt cut off all the Exceſles of 
it, by reflecting ſeriouſly what we are our ſelves, rw 

what 
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what that is, which we fo paſſionately admire. We 
ſhould conſider, that it is what we cannot call our 
own. z and that, though we coyld, yet it is ſo im- 

cfe& a Bliſs, as to cloy and weary us with long En- 
joyment. Our Kindneſs therefore ſhould be redu- 
ced, ard brought within ſuch Proportions as are con- 
filtent with Decency and Moderation : And in all 
our Converſation, it will be great Prudence to ab- 
ſtain from all Exprefſions and Diſcourſe, and eſpe- 
cially from all ſuch Actions in our Behaviour, as 
rend to endear theſe things the more, and ſerve in 
Truth for no other End, than to cheriſh our own 
Folly, and make our Pafſhions more Exorbitant and 
Ungovernable. 


CH A P. XXXIV. 


As no Man ſets up a Mark, nih a Deſien to 
ſhact beſide it, ſo neither hath th+ Maker of 
t/e World formed any ſuch real Being, as 
Evil, in it. 


COMMENT. 


H E Diſputes which are wont to ariſe concer- 
ning the Natwe and che Original of Evil, by 
being unskiltully managed, have been the Occaſions 
of grievous Impiety rowards God, and ſubverted 
the very Fonndation: of Vertue ard good Manners ; 
and perplexed many unwary Ferſons with ſeveral 
dangerous Scruples, and inextric1b!e Difficuirics. 
Firſt, As to that Ovinion which makes Evil a firſt 
Principle, and will have Two common Principles, 
a Good and a Bad one, from whence all things 
wharſoever derive their Being, it is atrended with a 


Thouſand prodigious ALſudities For, whence ſhould 
this 
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this Power of being a Principle, which is One, 
and 13 imparted to both theſe Contraries in common, 
whence I lay, ſhould it come? Or how ſhould one 
and the fame Caufe give it to them both ? And how 
is it polhible, that theſe Two ſhould be Contraries, 
unleis they be ranked under one common Genus ? 
For we muſt diſtinguiſh berween Diverſity and Con- 
trariety ; that which is White, cannot be termed 
Contrary to that which is Hot or Cold; but Contra- 
ries aie properiy thoſe things that are maſt diſtant 
from one another, yer ſtill under the fame common 
Genus, White then and Black, are Contraries, be- 
cauſe both bear relation to the Genus of Colour ; for 
they are both«Colours alike. And Hot and Cold are 
Contrari-*, for they likewiſe meet under the Genus 
of Tactile Qualities; and this is Reaſon enough to 
ſhew, that <ontraries cannot poſlibly be firſt Prin- 
ciples, hecauſe there muſt have been ſome common 
Genus antecedent ro them, or they could not be 
Contraties ; and farther, becauſe One muſt needs 
have a Being, before Many ; for each of thoſe ma- 
ny Bzings muſt ſubfilt , by vertue of its Eſſence, 
communicated from that firſt Being, otherwiſe no- 
thing could ever have been at all. 

Again, Some ſingle Original Being there muſt 
needs have been, which muſt have been a Foun: 
dation for particular Properties, and from which 
thoſe Properties muſt have been diſtributed among 
the Many. For, from the Divine-Original Good, all 
good things whatſoever proceed ; and in like mannet 
all Truth, from the ſame Divine Fountain ot Truth; 
So that, though there be ſeveral Principles of ſeveral 
Properties, yer {till theſe all are comprehended in, 
and reſolved into, one Principle at laſt ; and chat, 
not fome ſubordinate.and particular one, as theſe 
are in their own Kind only, but a Principle from 
whence all the relt ſpring 3 one that tranſcends, 
connects, contains them all, and communicates ro 

each 
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each of them its Cauſal and Produdtive Power, with 
ſuch Limications arid Abatements, as their refpe&ive 
Natures require. So excecding irrational and abfurd 
it is, to think of advancing Two Princip!s of all 
things, or to ſuppoſe ic pothble thac there ſhould be 
more than one. 

Peſides, They that will have this Univerſe to pro- 
ceed from Two Principles, are driven by their own 
Tenets into a Thouſand wild Inconſiſtencies; they 
tell us, one of theſe Principles is Good, and the 0- 
ther Evil ; they call che Good one God, bur vet at 
the ſame time, they do not allow him to be the 
Univerſal Cauſe : They cannot worſhip him as Al- 
mighty, for indeed they have clipped the Wings of 
his Omnipotence, and are fo fat from aſciibing all 
Power to him, that they divide it into Halves; or co 
ſpeak more-properly, they give the greater ſhare by 
much away from him ; they call him the Source of 
Goodneſs, and Spring of Light, and yer deny, thar 
all things receive Light and Goodneſs from him. 

Now what horrid Blaſphemies, what opp:obrious 
Reflections does theſe Mens Dodtrin caſt upon the 
Majeſty of God? They repreſent him as a Feeble 
and a Fearful Being, uneafe with continual Appre- 
henſions that Evil will invade hi; Territories. And, 
to eaſe himſelf of theſe Fears, and buy off his Ene- 
my, contrary to all Juſtice, and Honour, and In- 
tereſt, caſting ſome Souls away, (which are ſo many 
Parts and Parcels of himſelf, and never mzrited by 
any Offence of cheirs to be thus delivered up,) that 
ſo, by parting with theſe, he may compound for the 
reſt of the Good ones with him. i.ike ſome Gene- 
ral in Diftceſs, who, when the Enemy attacks him, 
ſacrifices one partof his Army, to gain an Opportu- 
nity of bringinz off the other. For the Senle of 
what they fay amounts to thus much, though ir be 
not expreſs'd in the very ſame Words. Now he that 
delivered up theſe Souls, or commanded them to be 
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delivered up in this barbarous manner, had ſure for- 
got, or at leaſt did not duly conſider, what Miſe- 
ries thoſe wretched Spirits muſt endure, when in the 
Hands of that Evil Principle. For (according to 
then) they are Burnt, and Fryed, and Tormented 
all manner of ways, and this too, notwithſtanding 
they were never guilty of any Fault, but are till 
parts of God himſelf. And at laſt they tell us, 
that if any ſuch Souls happen to Apoſtatize, and De- 
g2nerate into Sin, they never recover themſelves ; 
nor are from thenceforth in any poſlibility of retur- 
ning to Good, but continue inſeparably united to 
Evil for Ever. - (Only here it is fit we take notice 
what Souls theſe are, and how they thus degenerate ; 
for they do not admit their Crimes to be Adultery or 
Murder, or any of the groffeſt and moſt flagitious 
Enormities of a diflolute and wicked Converſation, 
bur only the denying of Two Principles, an evil 
and a good one.) In the mean while, this God, it 
ſeems, is left maimed and imperte&, by the Loſs of 
ſo many of his Parts; he is ſtupid and ſenſteſs too, 
(in their Hypotheſis I mean, tor far be'it from me 
ro-entertain {o irreverent a Thought) for he under- 
ſtands nothing at ail cither of his own Intereſt, or 
the Nature of Evil: If he did, what Dread could 
he be under, or how ſhould Evil enter into any part 
of that Province which Good polleſles, ſince their 
Natures are {o very diſtant and irreconcileable, that 
they cannot run into each other, but their Bounds 
are fix'd, and immovable Barriers ſet between them 
from all Eternity 2? 

For this they ſay too ; But who, in the Name 
of Wonder , - ſet theſe Bounds and Barriers? Did 
Chance ? Then it ſeems they make Chance a Com- 
mon Principle coo. Did any other Being that had 
Authority over both theſe, and preſcribed to them 
as it {z1f chought fit ? Then ic ſeems That had a Sub- 
filtence befors They made che World, But how could 
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that be done before the Creation ? For the Diviſion 
they nfake is like this upon Earth, for they dflign the 
Eaſtern, Weſtern, and Northern Regions to Good, 
and reſerve only the South for Evil. 

Afterwards they go on, and fancy, that Evil hath 
five Apartments, like ſo many Dens or Caverns 3 
and here they tell uPof Woods, and all manner of 
Animals, fuch as frequent both Sea and Land ; thac 
thele are at eternal Wars with one anocher; and 
though theſe are {aid to be immortal, as being origi- 
nally Good, yet they pretend at the ſame time, 
that they are devoured 'by their Five-tormed 
Monfter. 

Now then, ſince theſe diſtin& Regions have been 
{et out, as you ſee, from the Beginning of the 
World at leaft ; and eachaflizned and accommodated 
to its peculiar Inhabitant ; 1 would fain be ſatisfied, 
which way Evil ſhould make an Incurſion into Good's 
Dominions. Or, if we ſhould ſuppoſe this poſlible, 
yet could it be done however, and ſtill theſe Two 
remain contrary to one another? May we not as 
well ſay, that White may be Black, and yet retain its 
Whitenefs ſtill; and that Light can admit Darkneſs, 
and ſtill be Light, as that perfe&t Evil can make 
Approaches to perfe&t Good, and ſtill continue per- 
fe&t Evil? And, if this Impoſlibilicy be evident and 
unavoidable, what Occaſion is chere to deſcribe God 
as they do, committing an Act of ſo much unnecel[- 
dary Fear, and Folly, and Injuſtice, as is the caſting 
away Souls to Evil for his own Security, and ever 
ſince labouring to no purpoſe (for ſo they will need 
have it coo) to redeem theſe Souls from Miſery 2 A 
Deſign never to be effefted, becauſe, & I obſerv d 
before, ſome of them have lapſed, and ſo muſt abide 
under the Dominion of Evil to all Eternity : And all 
this they will not allow the Good to have had anv 
Knowledge or Foreſight of, though with the fame 


Breath they pretend, that Evil knew perteRly well 
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what number of Souls would fall into his Hands, and 
laid his Stratagems accordingly. : 

Their Scheme certainly had been much better 
contrived, had they repreſented the Good Principle, 
as always employed and taken up with the Contempla- 
tion of icfcIf, and not engaged it in perpetual War 
with an Enemy never to be vapquiſhed or deſtroyed. 
For they make Evilto be no leſs Eternal and Immor- 
tal than Good. And this, indeed is a conſiderable 
Objection, and a juſt Reproach to their whole 
Syltem, that Fternal Exiſtence, and Incorruprtible 
Duration, no Beginning, and no End, are allowed 
ro Evil as well as Good. And when theſe glorious 
Artribures are given to that which we cannot but de- 
teſt, what Difference is there lett, or what can weſay 
more in Honour of that, which we cannot but love 
and admire ? 

Let us now proceed, if you pleaſe, to rake a ſhort 
View of the Account they give concerning the Crea- 
tion of the World, Pillars then there are, they tell 
us , not like thoſe of the Poet, 


That this vail Globe of Earth and Heawn ſuita'n, * 


( for they ſcorn that any Poetical Fiftions, or the leaſt 
fabulous Circumſtance, ſhould be allowed a place in 
their Philoſophy ; ) but (as one of their greateſt 
Malters hath informed us) of folid unhewn Stone, 
and twelve Windows, one of which is conſtantly 
opencdevery hour. 

Bute their marvellous Wiſdom is not more emi- 
nently ſeen in any one Inſtance, than the Account 
they pretend to give of Eclipſes : For they tell us, 
That when in the Framing of the World: the Evils 
that were in Conjundtion together gave great Di- 
ſturbance by their juſtling and diſorderly Motions, 
the I uminaries drew certain Veils before them, to 
ſhe'ter them from the ill Influences of that ages" 
and, 
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and, that Eclipſes are nothing elſe, but the Sun and 
Moon hiding themſelves ſtill behind thoſe Veils, up- 
on ſome extraordinary and threarning Emergencies. 

Then again, How odd and unaccountable is it, 
that, of ſo many Heavenly Bodies which give Light 
to the World, they ſhould hold only the cwo great 
ones in Veneration, and contemn all the reſt ; af- 
ſigning the Sun and Moon to the good Principle, but 
putting all the Stars into the Polſſeflion of the Evil, 
and deriving them from a bad Cauſe ? 

The Light of the Moon they do not agree to be 
borrowed from the Sun, but think it a Colle&ion or 
Conſtellation of Souls ; which ſhe draws up, like fo 
many Vapours from the Earth, berween Change and 
Full; and then tranſlates them by degrees into the 
Sun from the Full to the next New Moon, 

In ſhort, they have a world of Extravagant Fan- 
cies, which do not ſo much as deſerve to be reckon- 
ed among Fables; and yet they are by no means 
content to have them look*d upon as fabulous, nor 
do they uſe them as Figures or Hieroglyphicks, fo as 
to ſignifie ſomething elle of more ſubſtantial Go''d- 
neſs, but will needs have them believed co be ſtrictly 
and licerally true. Thus the Image they give us of 
Evil, is a Monſter compounded of five feveral 
Creatures, a Lion, a Filth, an Eagle, and ſome o- 
ther ewo things, I do not well remember what ; bur 
all theſe, put eBgether, are ſuppoſed ro make a very 
ravenous and formidable Compotition. 

Such abominable Impiety againſt God are thefe 
Notions and Principles chargeable with; and yer 
(which is ſtill more amazing) the Perions tiiar ad- 
vance them, protels ro take Sanctuary in thele Opi- 
nions, out of a more than common Reſpect, and a 
profounder Reverence to the Divine Perie tions, 
than the reſt of che World Cas they think ex- 
preſs. They could not bear the imputing any izv1} ta 
God, and, to avoid this Inconvenience, they have 
P 3 to.ind 
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found out a particular Principle and Cauſe of all E- 
vil a Principle equal in Honor and Rower to the 
Good, or rather indeed Superiar and more Potent 
than he. For in all the Attempts that have been 
made hitherto, to. corrupt the World, and'render it 
miſerable, Evil ſeems plainly to. have got the better. 
For they repreſent Evil upon all Occaſjons taking Ad- 
yantage-againſt Good, and contriving all manner of 
Ways not to |2t ir go. This is conſtantly the bold 
and daring wake , While Good, in.the mean 
while, gives way to, and mingles it felf with Eyil, 
would fain compound the Matter, and for any thing 
that yet appears, hath diſcovered nothing in its. whole 
Management bur Fear , and Folly, and Injuſtice. 
Thus, while they abhor to call God the Cauſe of E- 
vil, they make him. nothing but Evil in the moſt ex- 
quiſite Degree, and (according, to that vulgar Pro- 
yerb) leap out of the Frying-Van into the Fire. 

But, beſides theſe vile Profanations of the Ma- 
jeſty of God, this Syſtem of Philolpphy does, as 
much as in it lies, tear up the very Roots of all Vir- 
tue and moral Inſtruction, by deſtroying and utterly 
taking away all that Liberty. of Choice, which God 
and Nature have given us. For, beſides thoſe Attri- 
butes of Eternity and Immortality, it does alſo a- 
ſcribe to this Principle of Evil a compulſive Power 
over our Wills, and that fo very abſolute and ſtrong, 
that it is not only out of our own Diſpoſal, whether 
we will commit Wickedneſs or no, but ſuch as even 
God himſelf is not able to controul or over-power. 
In the mean while it muſt be confeſt, that this is a 
very idle and extravafant Imagination : For, if our 
Souls are violently thruſt, and born down into Mur- 
der or Adultery, or any other that are repured the 
moſt grievous Crimes, and commic theſe, merely by 
the Impulſe of ſome ſtronger Power, without any 
Conſent or voluntary Concurzence of their own, 
then are they cicar ol all Quilt, | And this is a m— 
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fo evident and acknowledged, that all T.aws, both 
Divine and Humane, acquit Perſons in Caſes of Vio- 
lence, and ſuch a Force as they could nor reſiſt, and 
where it is plain they atted againſt cheir Will. And 
indeed there is not, nor can be any Sin at all in {uch 
ARions, where Mens own Minds are ſuppoſed to 
have no Concern, but to proceed upon Necefliry 
and Conltraint, and ſuch as could not be relilted by 
them. 

Now if theſe wiſe Philoſophers, while they were 
at a loſs where to fix the true Cauſe of theſe things, 
conſidered as Evils, bethought themſelves ot this 
Remedy, ander up ſuch a_-rinciple of Evil, as you 
have heard, to reſolve the Difficulty ; they have done 
their own Buſineſs effectually, and by a very picaſant 
Blunder over-turned their whole Scheme at once. 
For, if it follows likewiſe (upon tle Suppofal of ſuch a 
Conſtraint put upon the Wills of Men by that Prin- 
ciple) that nothing they do is any longer Evil, then 
obſerve, how pleaſant a Concluſion they have broughe 
their Matters to : For the Conſequence lics plainly 
thus, If there be ſuch a Thing as a Principle of 
Evil, then there is no fuch Thing as Evil in the 
World; and if there be no fuch Thing as Evil, then 
there cannot poſlibly be any fuch Thing as a Princi- 

le of Evil 3 and ſo upon the whole Matter, they 
n= left themſelves neither a Principle of Evil, nor 
any Evil at all. 

Since therefore this is diſcovered to be but a rotten 
Foundation ; if any, conſcious of irs Weakneſs, ſhall 
preſume to affirm, that God is the Author of Evil as 
well as Good, the Falthood. and Impiety of this Aﬀer- 
tion will ask but little Time and Pains to evince it, 
For how indeed can we ſuppoſe it poftible, that that 
Opinion ſhould be true, which caſt ſuch unworthy 
Aſperſions upon him, who is the Author and Giver 
of all Truth ? 
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And firſt, which way can one conceive, that God, 
whoſe very Eſſence is perfe& and immutable Good- 
neſs, ſhould produce Evil out of himſelf ? For, ſince 
Evil and Good are contrary to each other, as our Ad- 
yerſarics themſelves grant, How can we imagine one 
Contrary to be the ProduRtion of another ? 

Beſides, -he that produces any thing out of himſelf, 
does it by being the Cauſe of its exiſting, by having 
the Cauſe within himſelf, and having ſome Likenels 
© jt in his own, Nature ; and fo, if you reſpeCt him 
as <2 ©.aute, the Producing, and the Produced, are 
in ſome degree the ſame. So that the Promoters of 
this Opinion ſeem not to have attended to the mani- 
felt Dithonour they put upon God, by making him 
not only the Cauſe and Author of Evil, but to be 
the firſt and Original Evil in his own Nature. 

Since therefore there is no ſuch Thing as a com- 
mon : rinciple of Evil, and ſince God is not the Au- 
thor and Cauſe of it, what Account ſhall we give of 
Its coming into the World ? For it is impoſſible any 
Thing ſkould have a Beginning without a Cauſe. And 
the beſt Courſe we can take for this will be, firſt to 
explain what we mean by Evil, and then to enquire 
into its Original; for the Cauſes of Things will very 
hardly be a till their Natures are firſt known. 

Now as to that Evil, which They ſuppoſe, who 
profcis to believe a common Principle of Evil, and 
mainy of thoſe that diſpute this Queition undgrſtand, 
we may be bold to pronounce, that there is no ſuch 
Thing in Nature. For they pretend, that this Evil 
hath a poſitive Subſiſtence of its own, as Good hath; 
that it hath a Power equal to Good, and contrary to 
it; that its Eſſence is incompatible with ' that of 
Good, and will no more endure any Mixture wit'1 
it, than White will with Black, or tlot with Cold. 
Eur if thee were any ſuch real and ſubſtantial Evil, 
like tt, ance of a Man, or a Horſe, or any 0- 
the, vecics, that really and actually ſubliſts ; it _ 
needs 
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needs have ſome fort of Perfe&ion in proportion to 
its Nature; and a particular Form, that makes it 
what it is, and diſtinguiſhes it from all other Beings. 
Now every Form, conſidered as ſuch, is Good and 
not Evil, becaule it is endued with the Perfe&ions 
peculiar to its Nature. And indeed they are fo fen- 
tible of this, as to make that Evil of theirs defire 
Good, and embrace and court it, and receive Ad- 
vantage by it, and lovt to partake of it, and ule all 
poliible Diligence not to part from it. And how ve- 
ry ridiculous an Attempt is it, to impoſe a Thing up. 
on us that do's all this, for a Being ſimply and abſg- 
lutely Evil ? 

But then, it we conſider in the next place, that 
Evil, by the Commiſſion whereof Men are denomi- 
nated wicked, and are puniſhed by God and Man 
for contratting the Guil of it ; this 1s purely acciden- 
tal, and hath no real Eſſence of its own : For we find, 
that it both is, and ceaſes ty be , without the De- 
ſtruction of the Subje&t, which is the very diſtin- 
gviſhing Character of an Accident ; and iikewiſe, it 
never {ubſiſts but by Inherence in ſome Subject : For, 
what Evil of this kind was there ever in the Abſtract, 
without being the Evil, that is, the Crime of ſome 
Perſon that committed it? And ſo in like manner, 
Moral Good, which is the true Oppoſite of Evil, in 
this Senſe is merely an Accident too. 

Only herein they differ, that Good is that Qua- 
liey of its Subje& , by which it is rendred agreeable 
to Nature, and attains its proper Perfetion, Bur 
Evil is the Depravation or Indiſpaſition of its Subject, 
by which it ſwerves and departs from Nature, and 


loſes or falls ſhore of its natural Perfeqion, that is, ot 


Good. For, if Evil were the right Diſpoſition, and 
natural Perfefticn, of the Form to which it belongs, 
then would it by this Means change its Name and 
its Nature, and commence Good. So that from 
tence we may conclude ag-inſt any primary m__ 
anc 
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and poſitive Subſiſtence of Evil ; for it is not in Na- 
cure as Good. is, but is only an additional Thing ſu- 
perinduced upon Good, the Privation of, and Fall 
trom it- 

Juſt thus we may conceive Sickneſs, with regard 
to Health ; and the Vices of the Mind, with retpe&t 
to Virtue. And as the Walking ſtrong and upright 
is the deſigned and primary Action of an Animal, 
and the end which it propaſes to it felf when it 
moves ; but Stumbling or Halting is an Accident be- 
fide the purpoſe, and happens through ſome Defec, 
and mifling the intended Aim, being a Motion, not 
of Nature's making, nor agreeable to her Operati- 
ons; diretly ſo we may affirm of Evil, when com- 
pared to its oppoſite Good. And, though theſe be 
Contrartes, as White and Black are, yet no Man can 
maintain that they do equally fubſiſt, or are equi- 
pollent to one another, as White and Black are in a 
Phyſical Conſideration. For theſe do both ſubſiſt 
alike, and neither of them can pretend toa greater 
Perfection in Nature than the other ; and conſequent- 
ly, one is not the mere Privation of the other. For, 
a Privation is properly a Defect or kind of falle Step 
in Nature, whereby the original Form is not fully 
come up to, as Limping is in a Man's Gate. But 
now eachof thoſe Colours hath its Form entire, and 
as much of what Nature intended ſhould belong to 
it, as its Contrary, Whereas, in the Caſe before us, 
one of the Extremes is agreeable to Nature, . and the 
other contrary to it ; and that which is contrary to 
Nature, is an accidental Addition to that part which 
is agrecable toit ; for Good was firſt, and then Evil ; 
not Evil firſt, and afterwards Gqod. As no Man 
can ſay, that Miſſing the Mark was antecedent to 
the Hitting of it ; nor Sickneſs before Health; but 
quite otherwiſe, For it was the Archer's primitive 
Deſign to hit the Mark, and he ſhot on purpoſe that 
he might do ſq; thus alſo it was the original Intent 

O! 
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of Nature to give us ſound ITealth, and good Con- 
titutions; for, the Preſervation and Continuance of 
the Creation , was the very End ſhe propoſed to 
her ſelf in forming. it. And, in general Terms , 
whatever any, Action is dircet] to, that is the pro- 
per End of ic. But now the mifling of the Mark 
happens afterwards by Accident, when the Opera- 
tion does not ſucceed as it ought, nor attain the End 
at firſt propoſed, but hits upon ſomething elf, fome 
Diſappointment inſtead of ic. INow then this Dif- 
appointinent which comes in afrerwards. and by the 
Bye, may very truly be faid tro be Additional, and 
Accidental to the Original Purpoſe of Hitting the 
Mark ; but that Purpoſe can with no good Propric- 
ty of Speech be called ſo, with regard to that which 
happened afterwards, beſides and againſt the Man's 
Purpoſe. 

if then all Things naturally deſire Good, and eve- 
ry Thing that ats of. any kind, does it with a pro- 
ſpe& of, or in' order to, fome Real, or ſome Seem- 
ing Good ; it is manifeſt, that the obtaining ſome 
Good is the primary End of all Operations whatſo- 
ever. Sometimes, indeed, it happens, . that Evil 
ſteps in bereween, when the Deſire is fixed upon ſome 
Obje& that is not really and truly. good, but fuch in 
outward Appearance only, and which hath an Al> 
lay and Mixcure of Evil with it. Thus when a Man, 


in purſuit of Pleaſure, or greedy of Wealth, turns a 


Robber, or a. Pirate, his Detire, in this Caſe, is 
principally fixed upon the ſeeming Good, and that is 
the Spring upon which all theſe Actions move; but, 
as Matters ſtand, he is forced tc take the Good and 
the Bad together. For no Man alive was ever yer 
ſo unnaturally profligate, as to be guilty of Lewd- 
neſs for Lewdnels ſake; or to Rob any Man merely 
for the ſake of Stealing ; or indized, diſpoſed to any 
manner of Evil, purely for the; Satisfaction of do- 
ing Eyil. Becauſe it is paſt a'ſl doubt, that Evil, 
| | conſidered 
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conſidered and apprehended as Evil, can never be 
the Obje&t of any Man's Deſire. For if it were 
the principal and original Cauſe of thoſe Things 
that proceed from it, then would it be the End of 
all ſuch Things : As an End it would be deſirable 
to them, as good. For good and deſirable, are 
Terms teciprocal and convertible, and conſequent. 
ly, at this rate, it would become good,: and ceaſe to 
be evil. 

'Tis moſt certainly true then, that all Things 
whatſoever do deſire and purſue their own Advan- 
tage; not all their true and real Advantage, indeed, 
but all their ſeeming Benefit, and ſuch as they at 
that time take for the true and beſt. For no Man is 
willingly deceived, no Man chooſes a Fallhood be. 
fore Truth, nor Shadows before Subſtances, who 
knows and is ſenſible of the Differences between 
them when he does it. But this Misfortune happens 
generally from a blind Admiration of ſome apparent 
Good, which ſo dazles our Eyes, that eicher we do 
not at all diſcover the Evil it is attended with, or it 
we do diſcern that, yet we ſee the Thing through 
falſe Opticks, ſuch as magnifie the Good, and leflen 
the Evilto the Eye. Now it is a frequent and a rea- 
{onable Choice, when we are content to take a 
greater Good with the 'Incumbrance of a lef; Evil : 
As for Inſtince, When we ſuffer an Incifion, or a 
Cupping, and account the Evil of theſe Pains much 
:09 little to counterballance the Good there is in 
that Health which they reſtore to us. | 

Once more yet; That all Things defire Good, 
is farther plain from hence 3 Thar, ſuppoſing Evil to 
have a real Being, and a Power of Acting, what- 
ever it: tid woald be for its own Advantage, that is, 
in other Words, for its own Gond. And thus much 
tizy who alcribs a Being and Operation to it con- 
fe's ; for they pretend, that it purſues after Good, 
vauld fain detain it, and nfes all poſſible Endeavours 
nat 
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not to let it go. And if Evil be the Obje& of no 
Deſire, then is it not any primary and deſigned Na- 
ture, Pur, ſince the Condition of it is, in all Parti- 
culars, according to the Deſcription here given of 
ic, it is moſt truly faid, to be an Accidental and Ad- 
ditional Thing, fuperinduced to ſomething that did 
{ubſiſt before, but ro have no Subſiſtence ot its own. 

Well (ſays the Objecor) I allow what you fay. 
We will ſuppoſe, that Evil is only an Accident, a 
Defet, and Privation of Good, and an Adduional 
Diſappointment of the firſt and original Intent of 
Nature, And what of all this ? How are we advan- 
ced in the Queſtion before us 2 For let this be what, 
or after what manner you pleaſe, ſtill ic muſt have 
ſome Cauſe ; otherwite, How, in the Name of 
Wonder, did it ever find the way into:the World ? 
How then will you get out of this Maze *. You allow 
God to be the Cauſe of all Things ; you muit grant 
that Evil hach ſome Cauſe ; and yet you ell me, that 
God is infinitely Good, and ſo cannot be that 
Cauſe. 

This Objection hath been already conſidered, and 
ſpoken to, both at the Beginning of the Book, where 
we explained this Author's DiſtiaRion of the Things 
that are or are not in our own Power; and alſo in 
the Comment upon the XIII. Chapter, upon Oc- 
calioni of thole words, Trouble rot your /elf with wiſh- 


| ing, taat Things may be jus as you would have them, SC. 
But however I will ſpeak to it once more here too, 


and that briefly, as follows. 
God, who is the Source and Original Cauſe of all 


| Goodnefls, did not only produce the higheſt and moſt 


Excellent Things, ſuch as are good in themſelves ; 
nor only thoſe that are of a Rank ſomething interiour 
to theſe, and of a middle Nature ; bur the Extremes 
tw, ſuch as are capadle of talling and apt to be per- 
verted from that which is agreeable ro Nature, to 


that which we ca!l! Evil. Thus. ; As, afrer thoſe 
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incorruptible Bodies, which are always regular in their 
Motions, and immutably good, others were created 
ſubj2& ro Change and Decay ; fo likewiſe ic was 
with Souls ; the fame Order was obſerved with theſe 
too ; lor after them ' which were unalterably fixed in 
Good, others were produced liable to be'ſeduced trom 
it. - And this was'done, 'both'for the greater illuſtra- 
tion of the Wiſe ard Mighty 'Creator's Glory, that 
the Riches of his Goodneſs might be the more clear. 
ly fech, in producing good! things of all forts, as 
many as were Capable of ſubfiſting ; and alfo, that the 
Univerſe might be full and perfe&, when Beings of 
all kinds, and all Proportions, were contained 11 it. 
(For This is a Perfe&ion, ro want nothing of any 
kind.) And likewiſe to vindicate the Higheſt and th: 
Midd!e fort, which never decline or deviate from 
their Goodneſs, from that Contempt which always 
falls upon the Loweſt of any fort; and ſuch thelc 
had been, it the Corupdble and - Mortal things, 
had not been Created, and Supported the other 
Dignity, by their own want of it. 

And Corruptible they muſt be, for ic could never 
be, that while che Firſt, and the Middle fort of Bo- 
dies continued as they are, ſome Immutable, both as 
to their Nature and their Operations ; others Immu- 
table indeed, as'to their Subſtance, but 'Murtablc in 
their Motion; it could not be, I fay, that the 
Loweſt and Sub!unary Bodies, ſhould ever hold out, 
white the violent Revolutions of the Heavenly ones 
were perpetually changing their Subſtance, and put- 
tins them into unnatural Diſorders. 

For theſe Reaſons certainly, and perhaps for a 
great many others more imporrant than theſe. which 
are Secrets too dark and deep for us, Theſe Sublunafy 
Bodics were made, and this Region of Mortality, 
where the Perverecd Good hath its Relidence. For 
there was a Neceflity, that the loweſt fort of Good 
ſaould have a Being too, and ſuch is that which 15 
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hable to Change and Depravation. Hence alſo, 
there is no ſuch thing as Evil in the Regions above us ; 
for the nature of Evil being nothing elſe but a Cor- 
ruption of the Meaneſt and moſt Feeble Good, can 
only ſubſiſt, where that Mean and Mutable Good 
reſides. For this Reaſon the Soul , which, confider- 
ed by her ſelf, is a Generous and Immutable Being, 'is 
tainted with no Evil, while alone in a State of Separa- 
tion; but being ſo contrived by Nature, as to dwell 
in this lower World, and be intimately united to 
Mortal Bodies, (for fo the good Providence of our 
great -Father and Creator hath ordered it, making 
theſe Souls a Link to tye the Spiritual and Material 
World together, joyning the Extreams by the com- 
mon Bands of Life,) it ſeems to bear a part in all 
thoſe Diſtempers and Decays, which Evil ſubjects 
our Bodies to, by diſturbing their natural Habic and 
Frame. Though indeed I cannot think this to be 
Evil, ſtrictly ſpeaking, but rather Good ; ſince the 
Effeft of it is fo: For by this means, the ſimple 
Elements, of which theſe Bodics are compounded, 
come to be ſet free from a great Confinement, and 
ſevered from other parts of Matter of a differen: 
Conſtitution with which they were interwoven and 
entangled before; and fo, getting looſe from the 
perpetual Combat berween contrary Qualities, are 
reſtored to their proper Places, and their primitive 
Maſs again, in order to acquiring new Life and 
Vigour. 

And if this proceeding be the occaſion of perpetual 
Change, yet neither is that Evil ; becauſe every 
thing 1s reſolved at laſt, into what it was at the begin- 
ning. For Water, though evaporated into Air, yet 
is by degrees congealed into Water again : and fo, 
= particular Beings loſe nothing by thoſe Vicifſi- 
tudes. 

But that which ought to be a Conſideration of 
greater Moment, is, that the Diſſolution of Com- 
pound 
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pound Bodies, and the mutual change of Simple 
ones into cach other, contributes to the Advantage 
of the Univerſe in general, by making the Corrupti. 
on of one thing to become the Riſe and Birth of 
another : And by this perpetual Round it is, that 
Matter and Motion have bcen ſuſtained all this while. 
Now it 1s obvious to any obſerving Man, that both 
Nature and Art, (as was urged heretofore,) do fre- 
quently negle& a lingle Part. when the detriment of 
that in particuJar may conduce to the good of the 
Whole. The former does it, as often as our 
Rheums, and Ulczrous ftumours, are thrown off 
(| trom the Vitals, and curned into Sores or Swellings in 
ks | any of the extreme Parts AndArt imitates this Mechod 
IT ot Nature, as oft as a Limb is ſeared, or lopped ofl 
1 for the preſervation of the Body : So that upon the 
whole Matter, theſe Shocks and Corruptions of 
Bodies, delerve rather to be eſteemed Good than 
Evil; and the Cauſe of them, the Cauſe of Good 
and not Evil Events Por thoſe Sublunary Bodies, 
that are Simples. ſuffer no Injury, becauſe they are 
lubje& ro no Decay or Deſtruction: And for the 
Evil that the Parts ſeem to undergo, this hath been 
ſhewn to have more Good than tyvil in it, both in 
Simplcs and Compounds, even when confideredinit Þ ; 
ſelf; but if caken with reſpe& to the Benefit which FF , 
other Creatures reap by it, then it is manifeſtly Þþ ; 
Good. So that the Diſtempers and Decays of Bo- 
dies, take them which way you will, are not Evil, Þ | 
but produce great Good. | , 

But if any one ſhall be ſcrupulous upon this occali- Þ \ 
on, and quarrel wich chat Being called Good, which | + 
is confeſſcd to be no better than a perverting of the FF , 
courſe of Nature ; let not this Nice Caviller take 
upon him however to call it Evil, in the groſs Senſe, Þ |; 
and common Acceptation of the Word ; by which Þ ; 
we underſtand ſomething uticrly repugnant and ir- Þ , 
$ 1econcilcable ro Good, But let him rather cailita Þ . 
| | Necefly 
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Neceflity or Hardſhip, as being not defirable for its 
own fake, but having ſome rendincy, and ccn:ribu - 
ting to that which is ſo : For were ic ſimply and abfo- 
lutely Evil,it couid never be an Inſtrument of Good 
to us. Now that which I mean by Neceflary, 
though it have not Charms enough of its own to 
recommend it, yet does it deſerve to be accounted 
Good, for leading us to that which is Good ; and 
that which can become a proper Obje& of our 
Choice, under any Circumſtance, is fo far forth 
Good, Thus we chooſe Incifions, and Burnings, 
and Ampurations; nay, we are content to pay dear 
tor them, and acknowledge our ſcives obliged, both 
by the Preſcription, and the painful Operation ; all 
which were moſt ridiculous to be done, if wethought 
theſe things Evil. And yet I own this is but a Qua- 
lined and Inferior Good, not ſtritly and properly 
ſo, but only in a Second and Subordinate Senſe : 
Yet ſo, that the Creator oi theſe things, is by no 
means the Cauſe of Evil, but of a neceſlary and 
meaner Good, but a Good ſtill; for ſuch we ought 
to efteem ir, ſince ir is derived from the ſame Uni- 


| verſal Fountain of Goodneſs, though embaſed with 


ſome Allays and Abatements. And thus much, I hope, 
may be thoughe ſufficient, in Vindication of the Na- 
ture and Cauſe of that Evil, which Bodies are con- 


cern'd in. 


Nothing indeed can fo truly be called Evil, as the 
Lapſes and Vices of the Soul of Man; and of theſe 
t00, much hath been ſaid before ; but howerer we 
will reſume the Diſcourſe upon this Occation, and 
enquire afreſh, beth into the Nature and the Cauſe of 
them. 

And here we ſhall do well to take notice; That 
the Souls of a more excellent Nature, which dwell in 
the Regions above us, are immurtably fixed in Good 
nefs, and wholly unacquainted with any Evil. There 
ae alſo the Souls of Brutes, of a balcr alloy than 
Ours 
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ours, and ſtanding in the Middle as it were, between 
the Vegetative Souls of Plants, and our Rational 
ones. Theſe, fo far forth as they are Corporeal, 
are liable to that Evil, to which Bodies are ſubje ; 
but ſo far as concerns their Appetites and Inclinations, 
they bear ſome Reſemblance to the Humane, and the 
Evil, they are in this Reſpect obnoxious to, 15 in pro- 
portion the ſame; fo that one of theſe will be ſufh. 
Cciently explained, by giving an Account of the 
other. 

Now the Humane Soul is in a middle Station, 
berween the Souls above, and. thoſe below; it 
partakes of the Qualitics'of both z of thoſe more 
Excellent ones, in the Sublimity of its Nature, and 
the Excellence of its Underſtanding : Of the Brutal 
and Interiour ones, by its ſtrict Aﬀinity to the Body, 
and Animal Litz. Of both theſe it is the common 
Band, by its Vital Union with the Body ; And by its 
Habitual Freedom, ic affimilates ir ſelf ſometimes 
to the one fort and ſometimes to the other of 
theſe Natures. So long as it dwells above , and enter- 
tains it ſelf with Noble and Divine Speculations, 
it preſerves its Innocence, and is fixed in Goud- 
neſs; bur when it begins to flag and droop, 
when it ſinks down from that bliſsful Life, and gro- 
vels in the Filth of the World, which by Nature it 
is equally apt to do, then it falls into all manner of 
Evil. So that its own voluntary Depreſlion of it; 
{elf into this Region of Corruption and Mortality, 
is ths true Beginning, and proper Cauſe of all its 
Milery and Miſchief. For though the Soul be of 
an Amphibious Diſpoſition, yer it is not forced either 
upwards or downwards, but a&ts purely by an in- 
ternal Principle of its own , and is in perfect Li- 
berty. Nor ought this to ſeem incredible, in an 
Agent which Nature hath made Free, ſince even 
thoſe Brutes that are Amphibious, dwell ſometimes 
in the Water and ſometimes upon dry —_— 

| without 
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without being determined to either, any otherwiſe 
than by their own Inclination. 

Now when the Soul debaſes her felf to the World, 
and enters into a near Intimacy with the Corruptible 
Body, and eſteems this to be the other Conſticuent 
of the Humane Nature, then it leads the Lite of 
Brutes, and exerts it {elf in ſuch Operations only, as 
They are capable of. It; Mmtelle&ual Part degene- 
rates into Senſe and Imagination, and its Aitetions 
inno Anger and Concupilcence. By theſe the 
wretched Mortal attains to Knowledges, juſt of che 
lame pitch with that of other Animals, ſuch as puts 
him upon ſeeking freſh Supplies for a Body that is 
continually waſting, and upon continuing the World 
by Poſterity, to fill the Flace of one that muſt ſhort- 
ly leave itz and upon making the beſt Proviſion he 
can for his own Preſervation and Defence in the 
mean while. For theſe Cares are what no Mortal 
would have, were he not endued wich Senſual Fa- 
culties and Paſſions. For what Man that is any 
thing Nice and Conſidering, would cndure to ſpend 
ſo many Days and Years upon the ſupporc of this 
Body, (when the Burden of the whole Matter comes 
to no more, than always filling, and always empty- 
ing) if Senſual Inclinations did noc whet his Appe- 
tite? Or who could undergo the tedious Fatigue by 
which Succeſlion is kept up, if vehement Deſires did 
not perpetually kindle new Flames, and the Proſpe&t 
of Poſterity make us more eaſy to be warmed by 
them 2 Theſe Arguments have been in ſome mea- 
ſure infiſted on before, and I take them to be abun- 
dantly clear in this Point, that though our Pathons 
and Appetites be the Cauſe of Moral Evil, yet they 
are extreamly Beneficial to the Creatures, in which 
Nature hath, implanted them, as being neceſlary to 
their Conſtitution, and giving a Relith to ſome of 
the moſt indiſpenſible Actions of Lite. Upon all 
which Accounts, even theſe cannot with any ps 
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be called Evil ; nor God who infuſed them, the 
Cauſe of it. 

But the Truth of the Matter 1s this: The Soul is 
by Nature ſuperiour to this Body, and this Animal 
Life, and hath a commanding power ove: them put 
into her Hands. This Dignity and Power fo long as 
ſhe preſerves, keeping her Subjetts under, and at their 
due Diſtance 3 while ſhe uſes the Body as her Inftru- 
ment, and converts all its Fun&ions to her own Uſe 
and Benefit; folong all is well, and there is no danger 
of Evil. But when once ſhe forgets that the Divine 
Image is ſtampt upon her; when ſhe lays by the En- 
ſigns of Government, and gives away the Reins out of 
her own Hands; when ſhe finks down into the Dregs 
of Fleſh and Senſe, (by preferring the Impetuous 
Temptations of Pleaſure, before the mild and pentl: 
Perſwaſions of Reaſon; ) and enters into a {tri& 
Union with the Brutiſh Partz then Reaſon acts 
againſt its own Principles, diveſts it ſelf of its De- 
{porick Power, and baſely ſubmits to be governed by 
its Slave. And this Confuſion in the Soul is the Root 
of all Evil; an Evil not owing to the more Excellent 
and Rational Pare, while it maintains its own Sta: 
tion 3 nor to the Inferiour and Senſual, while that 
keeps within its due Bounds z but to the inverting of 
theſe, the violent Uſurpation of the one, and the 
tame Submifhon of the other ; that is, The Perverſe 
Choice of Negenerating into Body and Matter, ra- 
ther than forming ones ſelt after the Similitude of 
the Excellent Spirits above us. But ſtill, all this, as 
I faid, is Choice. and not Conſtraint ; it is ſtill Li- 
berty, though Liberty abuſed. 

And here 1 would beſpeak the Reader's Attention 
a little, to weigh the Reaſons I am about to give, 
why Choice and Volition muſt needs be the Soul's 
own Act and Deed, an Internal Motion of ours, 
and not the Effet of any Compulſion from withour. 
I have already 1irzed the Clearnels of this Truth a: 
large, 
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larze, and that the Soul only is concern'd, ang af 
purely upon the Principles of her own Native Free. 
dom, in the Choice of the Worſe, no leſs than of the 
Better Part. Thus much I apprehend to have been 
plainly proved, from the Example of Almighty 
God himſelf; che Determinations of all Wiſe I aws, 
and well Conftituted Governments, and the Judg- 
ment of Sober and Knowing Men ; W ho a!l agree 
in this, That the Merits of Men are not to be mea- 
ſured by the Fat it ſelf, or the Events of things, bur 
by the Will and Intention of the Perfon. And ac- 
cordingly their Rewards and Puniſhments,their Cen- 
ſures and their Commendations, are all proportioned 
to the Intention 5 becauſe this alone is entirely in 
a Man's own Power, and conſequently, it is the only 
thing he can be accountable for. From hence it 
comes to pals, that whatever is done by Conltraine, 
and Irreſiſtible Force, though the Crime be never fo 
Irievous, is yet pardoned or acquitted, an1 the Guile 
mputed, not to the Party that did it, but to the 


Perſon that forced him to the doing of it. For he . 


that uſed that Force, did it Voluntarily, but he that 
was born down by it, had no Will of his own con- 
cerned in the Fa&, but became the me-<- Initrumenc 
of effeting it againſt the Inclination of his own 
Mind, 

Since then our own Choice is the Cauſe of Evil; 
and fince that Choice is the Souls Voiumary Act, 
owing to no manner of Compulſjon, b. i: own in- 


| ternal meer Motion, What can we charge £1! vpori, 


be the Cauſe of Evil, it is not the Cauſe of it con- 
lidered as Evil; for nothing ever is, or can {2 c6:.0- 


| ſen under that Notion. Bur it diſpuiles ir te:f, and 


deludes us with an Appearance of Goo ; and wizen 
we choole that ſceraing Good, we take, at the {1m* 
time the real Evil that lay concealed under it, Ana 
thus much in Effect was laid before too. 
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And now, having thus diſcovered the true Ori. 
gine of Evil, it is fit we proclaim to all the World, 
That God is not chargeable with any Sin; becaule it 
is not He, but the Soul that does Evil, and that free. 
ly and willingly too: For, were the Soul under any 
Cecnſtraint to do amiſs, then, I allow there would 
be a colourable Pretence to lay the Blame on God, 
who had ſuffered her to lye under fo fatal a Ne- 
cellity, and had not left her free to reſcue and fave 
herſelf: ( Though in truth, upon this Preſumption, 
nothing that the Soul was forced to do. could be 
{tritly Evil.) Bat now, ſince the Soul is Jett to her 
ſelf, and adts purely by her own free Choice, ſhe 
muſt be contene to bear all the Blame. 

If it ſhall be farther objeted, That all this doe; 
not yet acquit Almighty God, for that it is ſtill his 
Act to allow Men thi, Liberty, and leave them to 
themſelves ; and that he ought not to permit them 
jn the Choice of Evil; then we are to conſider that 
one of theſ: Two Things muſt have been the Con- 
ſequence of {uch a Proceeding : Either Firſt, That, 
aſter he had given Man a Rational Soul, capable of 
chooſing ſometimes Good, and ſometimes Evil, he 
muſt have chained up his Will, and made it impoſht- 
ble tor him to chooſe any thing but Good : Or cle, 
that it ought never to have had this Indifference at 
all, but to have been ſo framed at firſt, that the Choice 
of Evil ſhould have been naturally impofſible, One 
of theſe Two Things the Objetor mult ſay, or he 
ſays nothing at all to the Purpole. 

Now the tormer of theſe is manifeſtly abſurd : for 
© what Purpoſe was the Will left Free and Unde- 
cermined either Way, if the Determining it ſelf one 
way, was alterwards to be debarred it ? This would 
have been utterly to take away the Power of Choo- 
fng; for Choice and Nece{lity are things Inconſi- 
ftenr; and where the Mind is ſo tied up, that it can 
choole but one thing, there ( properly ſpeaking) 
can choole nothing. 
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As to the latter, It muſt be remembred in the Fi:ſt 
Place, that no Evil is ever choſen when the Mind ap- 
prehends it to be Evil : But the Objeor ſeems to 
think it were very convenient , it this Freedom of 
the Will, which is fo Abſolute in the Determining 
of it ſelf ſometimes to real Good, and ſometimes to 
that which deccives it with a falſe Appearance of be- 
ing ſo, were quite taken away. Imagininz itto bs 
no Good to be fure, and perhaps fome great 
Evil: But alas! he does not conſider how many 
things there are in the World, that are accounted 
exceeding Good, which yet are not really in any 
degree comparable-to this Freedom of theWill. For 
in truth, there is no Thing, no Privilege, in gs 
lower World, fo deſirable. And there is no Vody 
ſo ſtupid and loſt, as to wiſh, that he were a Brnte, 
or a Plant, rather than a Man. And therefore, ſince 
God diſplayed the Abundance of his Gocdnels 2nd 
rower, in giving Perfeions inferior to this, how 
inconſiſtent would it have been with that Bounty of 
his, not to have beſtowed this moſt excellent Privi- 
ge upon Mankind ? 

Beſides, (as hath becn intimated formerly) take 
away this undetermined Propention of the Soul, by 
which ir inclines it felt to Good or Evil, and you 
undermine the very Foundations of all Virtue, and 
in Effe& deſtroy the Nature of Man. For, it you 
luppoſe it impollible to be perverted to Vice, you 
have no longer any ſuch thing as Juſtice or Tempe- 
rance, or any other Virtue left in the obſerving 
Moral Duties. This State of Purity may be the 
Excellence of an Angel, or a God, but impeccahle 
and indefetibls Goodneſs can never be the Virtug 
of a Man. From whence it is plain, that there wag 
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no Medium between the Bleffed Spirits above, and 
Brutes below ; no fuch thing as Humane Nature, 
or Humane Vertue, in. the World. 

So then we allow, that this Self-determining 
Power, by which Men are depraved, is a thing of 
God's own Creation and Appointment z and yet 
conſider withal, how neceſlary this is to the Orde! 
and Beauty of the Univerſe, and how many good 
Eftects it hath. In other Refſpe&s, we can by no 
means admic, that he ſhould be traduced as the Caulc 
and Author of Evil upon this Account, When a 
Surgeon lays on a drawing Plaiſter, to ripen a Swel- 
ling, or Cuts or Sears any Part of our Bodies, or lops 
of®: Limb, no Man thinks he takes theſe Methods 
to make his Patient worſe, but better ; becauſe Rea- 
ton tells us, that Men, in ſuch Circumſtances, are 
never t0 be cured by lefs painful Applications. Thus 
ce 11vine Juſtice, in his deſerved Vengeance, ſuffers 
tie Paſltons of the Soul to rage and ſwell fo high, be- 
cate he knows the Condition of our Diſtemper; 
and that the ſmarting ſometimes under the wild Sug. 
geſtions of our own furious Appctites, 1s the only 
v2 to bring us to a better Senſe of our Extrava- 
gance, and to recover us of our Phrenſy 

*T'is thus, that we ſuffer little Children to burn 
their Fingers, that we may, deter them from playing 
& iti Fire And for the ſame Reaſons, many wile 
ducators of Youth, do not think themfelves oblig'd 
c bz always thwarting the Inclinations of thoſe under 
teir Charzeg but fometimes connive at their 
Folics, and give them a Logiz: There being no 
Vw t# elfcCtual for the Purging oi thele Paſttons, 
it them lom<times be indulged, thar fo the 

may be cloved, and nauſeate. and giow 

bem. And in theſe Caſes it cannot be aid, 

r thoſe Parents and Governors, or the Ju- 
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fiizz of God is the Canute of Evit. bur rather of 


UC, Eecaule all this is done with a Vercuous Intent. 
* F/ . 
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For whatever tends to the Reformation of Manners, 
or Confirming the Habits of Virtue, may be as rea- 
ſonably called Virtuous, *as thoſ: things that are 
done, in order to the Recovery and Continuance of 
Health, may be called wholeſome For Actions do 
principally take their Denomination and Quality 
from the End to which they arc dire&ted. So thar, 
achough God were in ſome meaſure the Cauſe of 
this N=ceflity we are in, of deviating from Gooc- 
neſs, yet cannot Moral Evil be jultly laid at his 
Door. But how far he is really the Cauſe of our 
Defleftion from our Duty, T ſha!l now think it be- 
comes me to enquire. 

God does not by any Power, or immediate A& 
of his own, cauſe that Averſion from Good, which 
the Soul is guijry of when it Sins : but he only gave 
her ſuch a power, that ſhe mighe turn her felf to 
Evil ; that fo ſuch a Species of free Agents, might 
fill a* void Space in the Univerie, and many good 
effets might follow, which,” without ſach an averti- 
on, could never have been brought about, God in+ 
deed is truly and properly the Cauſe of this Liberty 
of our Wills, but then this is a Happineſs and a 
Privilege, inftnitely to be preferred above whatever 
elſe the Wor.d tliinks moſt valuable ; and the Ope- 
ration of it conlitts in receiving Impreflions, and 
determining i: fe!f thereupon, not from any Con- 
ſtraint, bur by its own mere Pleature. 

Now, that a Nature thus qualitied is Good, I can- 
not ſuppoſe there needs any proof; we have thz 
Conteſſton of our Advertarie; themſelves to ſtrength» 
en us in the Belief of it. For even they, who tet 
up a Principle of Evil, declare they do it, becauf= 
they cannot think God the Author of Evil; ard 
theſe very Vien do not only acknowledge the So 
to be of his forming, but they calk big, and pretend 
that it is a part of his very Eſfence; and yer, net- 
withſtanding 
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withflanding all this, they own 1t capable of bein 
vitiated, bur fo as to be vitiated by itſelf only. For 
this is the manifeſt conſequence of their other Te- 
nets, that it depends upon our own Choice, whe- 
ther we will overcome Evil, or be overcome by it ; 
that the Vanquiſhed in this Combat are very juſtly 
puniſhed, and the Vicors largely and deſervedly re- 
warded. Now the truth is, when they talk at this 
rate, they do not well conſider, how directly theſe 
Notions contradi& that irreſiſtible neceſſity ro Sin, 
which they elſewhere make the Soul to li2 under, 
But however, whether the Soul be depraved by its 
own Fooliſh Choice, or whether by ſome fatal Vio- 
lence upon it from without, ſti!l the being naturally 
capable of ſuch depravation, is agreed on all Hands ; 
for both ſides confeſs it to be actually depraved, 
which it could never be, without a natural Capacity 
of being ſo. Therefore they tell us, the Firſt Ori- 
ginal Good is never tainted with Evil, becauſe his 
Nature is above it, and inconſiſtent with any ſuch De- 
ie ; as are alſo the other Goodneſle: in the next 
degree of Perfection to him, ſuch as in their Cant 
are called the Mother of Life, the Creator, and the 
e/Eones. So then theſe Men acknowledge the depra- 
vable Condition of the Soul, they protels God to be 
the Maker of it, and to have ſet it in this Condition ; 
and yet it is plain, they think the nature of the Soul 
depravable, as it is Good, and not Evil ; becauſe at 
the {fame time that they aſcribe this Freedom of the 
Will to God, they are yet ſuperſtitiouſly tcarful ot 
aſcribing any Evil to him. And this I think may 
very well ſuffice for the N ature and Origin of 
Evil. 

Let us now apply our ſelves to conſider the Paſlage 
before us, and obſerve, how artificially Epidterus hath 
compriſed in a very few Words, the ſubſtance of 
thole Arguments, which we have here drawn out to 
ſo gicat a length, For in regard the Choice of 
(Good, 
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Good, and the Refuſing of Evil, are the Obje& and 
Ground of all Moral Inſtructions whatſoever , ic 
was proper for him to ſhew, that the Nature ot 
Evil was ſomething very odd, anq out of Courle. 
In ſome Senſe it has a Being, and in ſome Senle it is 
denied to have any; it has no Exiſtence of its own, 
and yet it is a fort of ſupernumerary, and a very 
untoward addition to Nature. In the mean while, 
this ſhews, that We ought not to make it Our Choics, 
becauſe Nature never made it iiers ; and whenever 
it got into the World, ic was never brougit in by 
Deſign, but came in by Chance, No Man cvrer pro- 
poſed ir, as the End of any Acion; no Artiiicer 
ever drew his Model for it : The Maſon propoſes the 
Houſe he is Building, and the Carpenter the Door 
he 1s Plaining, for his End ; but neither the one, nor 
the other, ever works, only that he may work ill. 

Epittetus his Argument then lies in the following 
Syllogiſm. Evil is the milling ot the Mark : For 
what Nature hath given a real and a deſigned EFxi- 
ſtence to, is the Mark ; and the compalling of char, 
is the hitting of the Mark, Now it what Nature 
really made and deſigned, be not the mifiing of the 
Mark, (as it is not, but the hitting it indeed) and if 
Evil be the mifling of che Mark, then it is plain, 
that Evil can be none of thoſe things, which have a 
real anda deſigned Exiſtence. 

Now, that Evil is properly the mifiing of the 
Mark, is plain, from what hath been ſpoken to this 
point already. For ſuppoſe a Man makes Pleafure 
his Mark, he aims at it as a Good and Deſirable 
thing; he lets fly accordingly, his Imaginations I 
mean, which indeed fly ſwitter than any Arrow out 
of a Bow. But if he do not attain the Gool he de- 
fires, but ſhoot wide, or ſhort of it, *cis plain this 
Man is worſted, and hath mitied his Mark. And1 
again, that Something, to which Nature deſigned 
and gave a Being, is conſtantly the Mark every Man 
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aims at, and the obtaining thoſe things. the hitting 
of his Mark, i: n» leſs evident from the Inſtances I 
gave of the Maſon and the Carpenter. 

Now, when the Author favs, thzre is no ſuch 
real Being as Evil in the World, ' ycu are to under- 
ſtand, that Nature never formed or deſigned any 
ſuch thing : And then if ou plcaſ?, you may take 
his Minor Þ -opctition ſingly by itfelf, which conliſts 
of thoſe Wor fs, As no Man ſets up a Mark with a De- 
fren to ſhot beſide it, (For this intimates that Evil is a 
miſting of one's Aim.) without mentioning the Ma- 
jor; which implies, that the principal Deſign, and 
real work of Nature, is never the mifling, but the 
hicting of the Mark; and fo add the Conclution, 
which is this, Therefore Evil is none of the principal 
Deſigns, or rcal Works of Nature. 

It may likewiſe be put all together into one fin- 
zle Hypothetical Propoſition thus : If no Man ets up 
a Mark on purpoſe to ſhoot beſide it, then there 1s no ſuch 
real Being 4s Evil in the Worll. For if there were 
ſuch a thing, then it would be propoſed as the End 
or Product of Action. | But Evil is never propoſed 
as a thing to be produced or obtained, but as a thing 
te be declined; for Evil is always the Objett of our 
Refuſal and Averfion. So that at this rate, it would 
follow, that there is a Ma'k feet up, only that it 
may not be hit ; which is contrary to common Senſe, 
and the Practice of all Mankind. And theretore 
there can hs no ſuch thing in Nature as Evil, becauſe 
Evil is 2: capable of being the End of any Aion 
I} 4N.35TET 
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If any one ſnould take upon him to expoſe your 
Boay io be abujed by every Man you met, you 
would reſert it as an inſupportable Inſolence 
and Alront. And ought you not then to be 
much aſbamed of your ſelf, for enſlaving and 
expoſing your Mind to every one that is 
diſpoſed to take the Advantage ? For ſo in- 
derd you do, when you put it in the power of 
ev'ry Malicious Tongue, to diſturb the inward 
peace and order of your Breaſt, For this 
Reaſon, b-fore you attempt any thing, weigh 
diligently wich your ſelf, the ſerral Diffucal- 
ties it ts li'e to be incumbred with, the ( zr- 
cumſtaices pri/iminary to, and conſequent up- 
on it. Por wnliſs you come well ſettled with 
this Caſiitration, you w'll afte, wards be di/- 
couraged ;, and what you brgum with Eagers eſs 
and Vigor, you will deſiſt from with Coward: 
and Shame. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


Tow are extremely deſirous to win the Olympick 
Crown. I wiſh the ſame for my ſelf too; 
and lock up'n it as an Immortal Hom ny. 
But not ſo faſt : Conſider the Prepara'inns ne- 
C: ſ ry to ſuch an Unaertaking, and the cite 
dents that may fo'low upon it ; and thn let me 
kear you ſay y.u'll attempt it. Tos nut ts 
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conſin'd to a firict Regimen, muſt te cramm'd 
with Meat when "you have no Appetite, muit 
abſtain who!ly from Boiled Mears, muſt exer- 
iſe mhether you be diſpoſed to it or no, whe- 
ther it be hot or cold, muſt drink nothing but 
nh:t is warm, nor auy Wine, but in ſuch 
Proportions as ſhall be thought proper for you, 
In a Word, you muſt reſign your ſelf ap to 
Jour Governor, with as abſolute an Obedience, 
as you would to a Phyſician. When all this 
Hardſhip is maſtered, you have all the Chances 
of Combat to go throuth ftill, And here it is 
miny a Man's Fortune to break an Arm, «tr 
pat out a Lip, to be thrown by his Aaverſary, 
and gt nothing but a mouthful of Duſt for 
his Pains ; and, as it may happen, to be laſh- 
ed and beaten, and become the Jeſt and Scorn of 
the Speetators, Lay all theſe Things toge- 
ther, and then, perhaps, your Courage may be 
cooled. But if upon conſidering them well, 
you nevertheleſs retain your Reſolution, then 
are you fit to ſet about the Purſuit of what 
cu fo much deſpe, Otherwiſe you will come 
off like Little Children, who in their Sports adit 
ſometimes Vilreſtlers, and ſometimes Fidlers.; 
row they are Feicers, and play Prizes ; then 
they twn Trumpeters, and go to War; andby 
ans by build a Stage, and att Plays. Juſt [0 
ne ſpall have vu, one whil: an Olympick Figh- 
ter, and another a Gladiator, by and by an 
Orator, and aſter that a Philoſopher ; but n0+ 
1;n, lowg , except a ridiculous Whiffler, 4 
wr ft, That mimick all yiu ſee, and ven- 
ture 
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ture at all Profeſſions, but ſlick to none. And 
all this is occaſioned by your taking Things up- 
on you Hand over Fleal, without beinn ſea- 
ſoned and duly prepared for them ; but either 
with a raſh Heat or fickle Inclinaticny. Thus 
it is with many People, when they ſee an e+ 
minent Philoſopher, or hear him quoted with 
Adamiration and Reſpett (as, How excellently 
aid Socrates write own ſuch a Subjet; ſure 
no Man was ever lite him,) nothine will ſerve 
their Turn, but theſe Hotſpurs muſt needs b: 
Philoſcphers to», and each of them does not 
doubt, bunt he ſhall make a Socrates in time. 


"I At 
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Now T adviſe thee, Friend, firſt of all to conſi- 


ſoder perfettly the Nature of the Thing thous 
would*ſt undertake, and thin thy own Qualifica- 
tions for it, whether this be what thou art cut 
out for, or a0. Examine thy Limbs, and thy 
Sinews ; every Man is n0t built for the Olym« 
pick Exerciſes. Do you imazin? , when you 


apply your ſelf to Philoſophy, that you can be 


allowed to live at the ſame rate you do nov ?- 


To indulge your Appetite, and be as nice in 
all you Eat ana Drink ? Alas ! you muſt pre- 
pare for want of Sleep, for hard Labour, for 
Abſence from your Family aud your Friends, 
for Contezpt and Inſolence from 10:7 Tofer;- 
ors, and to have oth'rs, lefs worthy, pit ovir 
your Head in Preferments, conntera cd me 
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than you in Courts of Juitice, and reſpetted 
more in (onverſation. Sit down now, ax 
ask your ſelf, if the Prize be worth all this 
Pains? Wheth'r you can be content, at [6 
dear a Rate, to purchaſe an equal Temper, 4 
quiet Mind, perfee# Freedom, ana unmovable 
Conſtancy. If you think the Price ſet up- 
an theſe Things too high þ leave th:im for 
ſome other Purchaſer, and |d» not expoſe your 
ſelf, like thoſe ridiculous Roys I mention'd ; 
by being a Philoſspher this Hour, and an Ex- 
ciſe Man the next ; a Schrol-maiter to Day, 
and a St:teſman to Morrov. Theſe Things 
are wot for 10ur Credit, Is ſhort, you have 
but one Man to mate, and you may make hin 
eith'r a Gord or a Bad one. Tou muſt either 
make your Se'f, or the World, your Care, In 
a Viford, you muſt be either a Fool, or a Phi- 
loſopher. 


COMMENT. 


HE Thing Epiferus drives at is very much 

illuſtrated by the Compariſons he uſes here, 
and ſcttirg our ſelves in Oppoſition ro Others, and 
the Soul to the Body. For, to be injured by ones 
own Self. is much worſe than if ic were done by 
another, If we are apt to reſent an Unkindnels, 
when coming from a Friend, with much more Im- 
patience, than the ſame Thing from a Common 
Man ; becauſe, the Conſiderations ot intimate Ac- 
quaintance, and former Obligations ftep in, and 
heighten the Provocation, by telling us we had 
Reaſon to expect better Uſage ; how much more 
is the Injuitice aggravated, when a Man docs any 


Thing 
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Thing to his own Prejudice? And again, If the 
Afﬀeronts and Injuries done to the Body are fo deep- 
ly reſented, how much more tender ought we to 
be, when the Soul is injured and abuſed 2 : 

Again, If we think ic ati inſupportable Infulence 
ih any other Perſon to expoſe our Body to Abu- 
fes, when yer his Afﬀronting or not Afﬀronting us 
afrer this manner 15 a Thing not in our own 
Power z. and, if the expoſing our Minds to be abu- 
{ed by the next Man we mect, , by ſuffering our 
Selves to be difordered at the Calumnies of every 
malicious Railer, be a Thing that depends purcly 
upon our own Choice, whether it ſhall be done or 
not ; then we ought ro be aſhamed upon a double 
Account : Firſt, for taking a Thing ill, which was 
not in our Power to help, ahd which too, when 
done, was not ſtrictly Evil to us; and chen, for 
expoſing our-own velves to that which is a real 
Evil, and chat Evil fo much che worſe, becautc {uct 
a one, as it was in our Power to prevent. 

Now upon this Occaſion he changes his Expret- 
ſon, and does not call it Indignativn, but Shame. 
For the Injuries that come upon- us from another 
Hand, we receive .with Reſentments of Anger ; 
but thoſe that our Selves are guilcy of, we reflect 
upon with Shame and Remorſe. And ſurely there 
is much greater Reaſon for doing ſo, when we our 
Selves have bzen guilty of injuring our Selvesz E- 
ſpecially, when theſe Injuries need not have bet.il- 
kn us, indeed could not have done fo, but by our 
own Choice. And this is the proper Notion of 
Shame, the being out of Councenarce at the Folly 
and Foulneis of our own voluntary Milcarriages. 
And whar can more deſerve a Bluſh, than the not 
diſcerning the mighty Difference there is berween 
the ſeveral Branches of fo lively a Compariſon as 
this? And when one does diſcern it, whac can be 
more ſcandalous, than not to act accordingly ? 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVIIE 


It may be ſaid, generally ſpeaking, That the 

Quality of the Perſons we converſe with, 

F and the mutual Relations they bear, is the trac 
Standard of a Man's Duty and Behaviour to- ſ 

ward them. Thus my Duty to a Father is to 
{'F alſift and take care of him; to ſupport his ws 
| Ace and his Infirmities ; to yield to him, b 
and pay him Service and Reſpect wpon all occa- fl |... 
ſions, and to receive both his Reproofs and his | (4+ 
W 444 Chaſtiſements with patience and ſubmiſſion. I Ve 
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MW. But youll ſay, He is a rigorous and wnatu- | enl. 
[a ral Father, What's that to the purpoſe? I ul 
on You are to remember, this Oblization to Du.  "" 
m3 '4 | ty does not ariſe from the Conſideration of his lien 
oo Goodneſs, but from the Relation he bears to ah 
0 us: No Failings of his can make him ceaſe iſ |q; 


to be a Father, and conſequently none cax ab- W Cor 
| ſolve you from the Obedience of a Son. Tour fW the 
4 Brother hath done you an Injury ; but do not 
os ſuppoſe that this diſpenſes with the Kzndneſs Phil 
| 90u owe him: Tos ave ſtill to obſerve what be- 
evmes Tou;, not to imitate what misbecame aſe 
Him. Beſides, no body can do you a real In- | (q,, 
Jury, without your own Concurrence : Tou are fol 
not one whit the worſe, unleſs you think your Bm) 
1 felf fo. Aﬀter this manner it will be eaſie 80 NP, 
4 diſcaver what is fit for you upon all occaſions. 
| q1 For it is but conſidering your ſelf under the ſe- 
; wveral Qualities of a Neighbour, or a Subjett,  x;.q 
or a Civil Magiſtrate, -or a Military Officer, | Eq 


and 
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«nd you will Joon diſcern, what Behaviour is 
proper from, or to, a Perſon, in each of theſe 
Stations reſpettively. 


COMMENT, 


HE Duty of a Man is properly that which 
it becomes him to do upon every occaſioti, 
and the rendring to every one what is fit to be ex- 
peed from him. This is more peculiarly called 
the Work of Juſtice, taken in a ſence ſo compre- 
henſive, as to include all manner of Vertue. For 
the Word is ſometimes reſtrained to one particular 
Vertue, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt ; and ſometime; 
enlarged and extended to them all. Now it is the 
buſineſs of Juſtice, to give every one his due: Upon 
which account, all Inſtitutions, both Moral and Po- 
lirical, have this for their proper Objet. There is 
private Juſtice, with regard to a Man's own Mind, 
and this affigns to every part of the Soul what be- 
bngs to it; and there is the Publick Juſtice of a 
Country, which diſtributes co every Member of 
the Commonwealth, according to his Digniry and 
Deſerts. Having therefore inſtructed his young 
Philoſopher, as you ſee before, which Precepts 
ave indeed ſome reference to this kind of Duty 
too, he proceeds here to direct him how he may 
diſcover what it is, and diſcharge it upon all occa- 
lons : And what others have been very prolix and 
voluminous upon, (as particularly Nicolaus Damaſce- 
1s) he hath here reduced into a very narrow com- 
pals, and laid before us with wonderful Energy and 
Clearnefs. | 
Now the Duty of a Man, it you will branch it 
out into its ſeveral Heads, concerns his Behavionr : 
Firſt, towards Men, and, in general, to all his 
Equals ; Then, to thoſe Beings that are above him. 
R 2 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, to thoſe below him : And, Laſtly, to his 
own ſelf. Each of theſe Heads have diſtin& Rules 
and Meaſures, the Principal whereof Epitterus treats 
of, beginning in this Chapter with Mens Duty to 
one another. 
' To this purpoſe he gives us a convenient Intima-. 
tion, how we may find out what is properly our 
Duty, and that this differs, according to the leveral 
Poſts, in which Men ſtarid to one another. "There 
13 one kind of Deportment due to a Father, and a- 
nother to a Son ; one to our own Country-man, and 
another toa Stranger z one to a Friend, or a Bene- 
factor,and another to an Enemy that hath injured 
us. And the reaſon of this is, Becauſe the Relation 1 
bear to a Father, as the Perſon to whom, next un- 
der God, I owe my Being, and the Comforts of it, 
differs from that which I bear to a Son, whom I am 
to conſider, not asa Cauſe, but as an Effet, of my 
ſelf; and to look upon him as one to whom 1] have 
communicated part of my own Subſtance. So that 
in all theſe Caſes, the firſt thing we have to do, is, 
to enquire into the Quality and Relation of the Per- 
{on, and then to fuir our Demeanour accordingly, 
Now this Relation (generally ſpeaking) is the 
Order of Things, or the mutual Regard they have 
to one another. - And this may be either the Eite& 
of Neceflity and Nature, or of Choice; it may 
have reſpec either to Similitude or Ditf:milicude 
cither to Proximity, or to Diſtance, For this Relati- 
on is a fort of Common Band of the Perſons con- 
cerned in it, which links them ſo together, that, 
though they be diſtin& in other reſpects, yer they 
cannot be abſolutely dif- joined, but muſt continue 
to have an Intereſt cach in other, For which Rea 
lon it is, that Relatives are ſaid to belong to one 
another, 
Now the natural Order and Reſpe& which pro- 
ce;ds upon Proximity, joins ſometimes Equals, a5 
Brothers ; 
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Brothers ; and here, both the Denominations andthe 
Duty of each Party is the ſame ; for both are Bro- 
thers : And ſo likewile it is in other like Caſes Both 
are Equals, both are Couſins, both are Country- 
men. There is alfo a natural Reſpe&t which in 
plies Diſtance, and this regards People of different 
Birth and Countries ; and likewiſe procceds upon 
the like Names, and the like Duties, as of one 
Srranger, or Foreigner, to another. And this is a 
Reſpect inferring Diſtance, becauſe, as that which 
expreſs d nearnels of Blood and Family brought 
them cloſer together; ſo this which denies ſuch a 
nearg8#(s, does in that very 14ea ſet them farther a- 
ſunger. This however is a general Rule, That in all 
Cafes, where both Parties are ypon the Level, and 
20 by the ſame Names, there they owe the ſame Du- 
ries too, and that, whether the Term by which the 
Relation is expreſs'd, imply Proximity or Diſtance. 
Again, there is alſo a mutual Reſpe& founded in 
Nature, where a Diſparity is implied ; as, berween 
Father and Son : For here the Expectances are not 
the ſame, as between Brothers they were ſaid to he, 
nor are the Denominations, as there, the ſame. "This 
then is a natural Regard which joins People upon 
unequal Terms z and this Inequality is the ſame in 
Proportion, as in a Caule and its Effet. There is 
another Relation too of Diſparity between T hings 
that ſeem Contraries, as between the Right Side and 
the Left; for theſe have a mutual Reſpect to cacl 
other, and yet that depends upon a kind of local 
Conttariety. There is likewiſe a dif-jun&ive Rela- 


ton in Nature, which is between Diſparates too, as 


Things of laſt Year and this Year ; for this ſhews an 
Inequality in Time. 

The Relation upon Choice, that implies Proximi- 
ty, and lies hetween Equals, is-that of Friends; and 
that which implies Diſtance, or che Dif juntive, is 
tat of. Enemies : For even Enemies are under a 
R 3 voluntary 
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voluntary Relation to one another ; and theſe Re. 
lations lying between Equals, have (as I obſerved 
before) the ſame Names, and are obliged to the 
ſame Duties. This voluntary Relation lies ſome- 
times in Diſparity too,” as between Maſter and Scho- 
lar, conſidered as the Cauſe and the Effet; be- 
tween the Buyer and Seller, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
from each other. The diſ-juntive Relations of 
this kind that carry a Diſparity, are the Flier and 
the Purſuer;z .for theſe Men are under a voluntary 
and an unequal Relation to one another, though this 
be ſuch an one as implies Diſtance and Dif junRion 
TOO, *, 
The Relation between Husband and Wife, ſagms 
to be ſomething betwixt that by Nature, and that 
by Choice, for in Truth it is partly one, and partly 
the other, and inferrs a Diſparity both of Name and 
Duty. But that of Neighbours, which is a kind of 
intermediate Relation too, hath an equality in Du- 
ty, and the ſame Title. Between the Perſon in 
Authority, and Him under it, there is ſome kind of 
natural Relation (for Nature intended, in all her 
Productions ,- that the Better ſhould govern the 
Worſe.) Ir depends partly upon Choice too , as 
when by fome Common Agrezment the Wealthy 
bear Rule, and the Meaner People ſubmit to it 3 and 
it is a mixture of boththeſe, when inſtead of Wealth 
and Power, the Wieſt are advanced to the Chair by 
Conſent. 

And now that this rough , imperfe&t Draught 
hath been laid before us, of the ſeveral Relations 
Men bear to one another, it will concern us to confi- 
der,in which We, andthe Perſons we converſe with, 
ſtand, and to take our Meaſures from thence ; but 
with this Caution, That we ſtill anſwer our Cha- 
rafter, whether they make good theirs, or no ; and 
cſpecially,where Nature hath made the Relation,and 
preſcribed the Duty. For, where it is only founded in 
| | Choice, 
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Choice, there the Good Man, who diſcharges his. 


own' Part , hath it in his Power to untie the 
Knot when he will, and let the Relation fall afun- 
der : That is, he can withdraw his Aﬀection and 
Acquaintance from an unworthy Friend ; and he 
can melt down a ſpightful Man with good Offices, 
and ceaſe to be an Enemy. For the ſame free Choice 
that contracted the Relation, can as eaſily diffolve ir 
too : But the Relations founded in Nature are 
Frernal, and no A of our wn Will can ever make 
them ceaſe. 

So that if a Friend uſe us ill, and become an Ene- 
my, he hath broke the Bond that linked us together, 
and releaſed us from all that was due to him upon 
the account of Friend (hip , becauſe he hath ceaſed 
to be our Friend, and choſen to be our Enemy. But 
if a Father behave himſelf viciouſly, or unnaturally, 
the Caſe is much otherwiſe : Neither his Rigour nor 
his Vice can make him ceaſe to be a Father, becauſe 
theſe are only the Effeas of hs own Choice ; bur 
the Relation between us is not founded in Choice, 
but in Nature; and the Obligation lies to him as a 
Father, not as a good, or a kind Father ; fo that 
though he be not ſuch, yet our Duty continnes ſtill 
the ſame. We are bound then to pay him all man- 
ner of Duty, awful Obſervance, and tender Con- 
cern 3 to conſider him as the Means made uſe of by 
God to bring us into the World ; to remember, that 
his provident Care and Tendernefs ſuſtained che Be- 
ing he gave us; andthat our Preſervation, as well as 
our Production, is in a great meaſure owing to Him. 
And therefore Children ſhould look upon them- 
ſelves as Debtors to their Parents, and pay back all 
their Kindneſs with much Graritude and large Inte» 
reſt : They ſhould give moſt ready Obedience to all 
their Commands, except ſuch as tend to the detri- 
ment of the Soul ; and in theſe caſes their Compli- 
ance is diſpenſed with, becauſe they are under a 
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higher Engagement to the Father of Spirits, and 
muſt not diſpleaſe Him at- any rate. And yet up- 
on theſe occaſions too, they ſhould endeavour to 
give as little Offence as is poſlible ; and though their 
Refuſal may and ought to be reſolute, yet Modeſty 
muſt temper their Zeal, and contrive that it may 
be reſpeQfal too. 
In all other Matters, we are to ferve them with 
our utmoſt Power, both in our Bodies and our 
Goods: For if the Perſons and the Poſleffions of 
Slaves are at the. abſolute diſpoſal of thoſe, whom 
Fortune and Purchaſe have made their Maſters, 
how much more ought Ours to be at the Command 
of them, whom Nature made the Cauſe of our ve- 
ry Being ? For this reaſon we ought to ſubmit to 
their Correftion, with much more eaſineſs and pa: 
tience, than Servants do to their Maſters ; andit to 
their Blows, then certainly rather ſtill to their Re- 
proaches and hard Uſage. The ancient Romans had 
a Law, grounded it. ſeems upon the Dignity of this 
Relation, the abſolute Right it gave , the infinite 
Trouble Parents are at for the fake of their Children, 
the unlimited Subje&tion due to them (preſuming 
{favourably withal of the natural Aﬀe@ion of Par 
rears) which gave the Parents a Power, if they 
plcaſed, to fell their Children; and if they killed 
them, call'd them to no account for it. And the 
Times of greater Antiquity ſtill, bore fo great a Re- 
verence to Parents, as almoſt to venture to call them 
Gods ; But finding ſome check from the incommu- 
nicable Devotion due to the Divine Nature , they 
cailed their Parents, Brothers, ©: ; by that intima- 
ting what profound Reſpe& belonged to their Pa- 
rent themielves, when even their collateral Rela- 
tions were complemented with the Name of ſomc- 
thing Divine in them. | 
Now indeed in the Diſcharge of our Duty to Pa 
cents, the firſt and principal Motive is the Eguiry 
0 
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of the thing, and the acting as becomes Men that 
make Pretenſions to Wiſdom and Vertue, which this 
is molt highly agrecable to: And after this, we 
ſhould repreſent to our ſelves the Livine Juſtice and 
Vengeance, which is very likely to puniſh us in our 
own kind. And we have a great deal of reaſon to 
expe, that we ſhall hereafter find the ſame meaſure 
trom our Children, which we give our Parents now. 
So again, if a Brother deal unjuſtly by you, let 
ic be your part to anſwer all the Particulars of the 
Relation between you, and make good that Cove- 
nant, which Nature hath ratified and made unalte- 
rable : For though the World be” a wide place, yet 
ou can have no other Parents, nor Brethren, nor 
Kinfman, but thoſe you have. And therefore, ſince 
you muſt take them upon Content, and there is no 
remedy, bebave. your felf, as tho1gh you had made 
them your own Choice. Conſider too, that hi» 
Behaviour toward you, is not in your own power © 
determine ; but yours toward him is. And therefore 
you ſhould not ſo much regard his Actions, which 
you cannot help, nor arc in any degree reſponſibl= 
for, as what is agreeadle to your own Duty, and fit 
for.you todo ; for in this conſiſts al! the real Advan- 
tage and Prejudice that can happen to you. He can 
do you no harm, let him deſign never ſo much, pro- 


vided you do but depend upon your ' own ſelf for: 


your Good and Eyvii : But if you ramble abroad, 
and expect to find it there, you are the worle then 
indeed, though not by your Brother's Malice, but 
your .own Miſtakes, that place Happineſs and M:- 
ſery in things without you. Add to all this, the Ad- 
vantage of winning him over by good Uſage; tor 
if your Forbearance, and Meeknefs, and Aﬀecti- 
on, can render him not only your Brother, but your 
Friend- tov, theſe two Relations meeting in ot, 
and joining Forces, will make the Union wonder - 
fl cloſe and ſtrong. | X 
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Now the Duties.that we owe to our Maſters, and 
Teachers, whoſe Buſineſs it is to inſtruc us in WiC. 
dom and Vertue, are much of the ſame nature with 
thoſe due to Parents; though in ſome reſpects, I 
confeſs, the Obligation ſeems to be greater in the 
Caſe before us : For theſe Perſons nouriſh and train 
vp, not our Bodies, but, which is much more con. 
ſiderable, our Souls, that is, our very ſelves. They 
do it too upona different Principle, not conſtrained 
to it by Nature and Neceflity, like our Parents, and 
by ſuch an inſtin& as Brutes obey no lefs than Men ; 
but they do it out of a free Choice, and a Deſire to 
promote Goodneſs and Vertue : And this makes a 
near Approach to, and is a lively Reſemblance of, 
the Divine Bounty, which takes Compaſſion upon 
ſunk and lapſed Souls, and is perpetually retrieving 
them from their Miſery, and reſtoring them to the 
Bliſs they have loſt. 

Now theſe Obſervances muſt needs be peculiarly 
due to our Inſtructors, becauſe we ought to look up- 
on their Inſtru&ions, as coming out of the Mouth 
of God himſelf; and conſequently we ſhould fſub- 
mit to them, without troubling our ſelves to find out 
peeviſh Cavils and frivolousExceptions againſt them, 
For certainly, it is not caſjie to conceive, how he, 
whoſe End 4nd Profeflion it is to inform us in true 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, ihould impoſe any thing 
upon us, but what tends to the furthering 4 excel- 
lent a Deſign. But now , if our Parents take the 
pains to teach us, and thus to the Engagement of be- 
ing our Parents, that other be added of being our 
Teachers too, then we are to pay them all that Ob- 
fervance and Reſpe&, which can be challenged up- 
on both theſe accounts, We muſt then look upon 
them as the very Image of God, reverence them as 
the Formers of our Souls, as well as of our Bodies, 
and like God, the Cauſes to which not our Being 
only, but alſo our well-being ought to be _— 

CG. 
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The next thing that offers it ſelf is the Duty of 
Friends; and this I ſhall treat with what Clearneſs, 
but withal what Brevity ſo weizhty and uſctul a 
Subject will bear. The firſt thing to be regarded 
here is, The Choice of Friends: The next is, How 
to uſe and keep thoſe we have choſen ; and upon 
theſe Things all the Benefits of Friendſhip depend. 

The firſt thing we ſhould look at in our Choice 
of Friends, is Likeneſs of Temper and Diſpoſition : 
For there are ſeveral Humours, which though 
very good when fingle, yet will gake but ill Mu- 
lick when brought together. The Sour, and Phleg- 
matrick, and Cold Temper, will ſuit but ill with 
the Brisk and Sanguine one ; though each of theſe 
alone, and each well coupled, may be excellent 
Perſons. The next Conſideration is, How the Per- 
ſon whom we make choice of, hath behaved him- 
ſelf to his other Friends before. The third Rule, 
which is indeed of ſuch moment , that it may be 
juſtly thought to include all, is to obſerve, Whether 
he be a Man governed by his Paflions or his Reaſon. 
When this is done, we ſhall find -ic very proper to 
examine into his Inclinations, and ſee which way 
. the Bent and Byaſs of his Soul lies; whether they 
draw him to Goodneſs and Virtue, and ſuch Actions 
and Enjoyments asare commenidable,and befitting a 
Man of Piety and Honour ; or whether to vile and 
unmanly Pleaſures, and ſuch as none but ſhameleſs 
Fellows and Scoundrels abandon themſelves to. We 
ſhall do well to obſerve farther, whether theſe De- 
fires and Inclinations be tractable and gentle, fuch as 
are fit to be ſpoken with, and ready to hearken to 
Reaſon ; or whether they be violent and unperſua- 
dable, ſuch as mind nothing but their own Grati- 
fication, and are deaf co all Arguments that would 
draw them off from it: For Men of ſuch Paſlions are 
always hot and peremptory, and by no means ht to 
make Friends of. Thoſe alſo, that are fond of the 
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World, and expe their Happineſs any where but 


from their own Minds, are very improper tc fix 
upon: For they dote upon Riches, or Miltrefles, 
or Preferments; and in all thoſe things that are of 
a communicable Nature, they carve themſelves too 
largely, and are deſirous to engrofs the Whole ; {6 
deltroying that Equality, which Friendlhip either 
ſuppoſeth, or incroduceth. This in Riches, and 
ſuch Inſtances, is plain beyond a doubt ; and the 
Vain-glorious diſcovers it as evidently too, 1n the 
Defires of Reputation and Applaule. 

Now it is the peculiar Excellence of thoſe things 
that tend to the Soul's Good, that the Poſleſlor 
hath them entirely to himſelf, even when he imparts 
them to others. "They are not diminiſhed, but aug- 
mented, by Communication : For they are excited 
and kindled in the Breaſts of thoſe on whom we 
beſtow them ; and the farther they ſpread, the more 
they are ſcattered, the more and larger they grow. 
So that the Light of Truth and Vertue takes fire by 
Converſation, as a Match does by the mutual At. 
trition of Flint and Steel, which kindles by the 
Sparksthat drop from it, but loſes none of the Virtue 
It gives away. « 

Again, When Friends make true Good-their End, 
and right Reaſon their Rule, they are ſure never to 
differ in point of Intereſt; for they judge of Agd- 
vantage by the ſame common Standard. Now when 
they are thus agreed in one Meaſure, and judge of 
Pleafure and Profit, and the contraries to theſe alike, 
they have ſecured themſelves againſt the moſt dan- 
gerous and uſual Bane of Friendſhip. For wichout 
a perte&t Agreement in theſe Matters, Diſputes and 
Quarrels are always unavoidable. And ſo much tor 
the Choice of our Friends. 

As tor our Behaviour to the Friends thus choſen, 
"That, in one Word, muſt make Reaſon and Equity 
ic5 conſtant Rules; And uponthis Account we muſt 
neve: 
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never do anv =_ to our Friends, which we would 
not be perfectly ſatisfied with, when done by them 
to us. Whatever Kindneſles they receive from us 
muſt be extenuated, and thought moderately of ; 
but whatever Obligations we receive from them 
muſt be very highly eſteemed. and rated above their 
jaſt Value. The Courſe dire&tly contrary to this 
muſt be obſerved in Failings and Miſcarriages : 
Theirs muſt be leſſened and excuſed, our own ag- 
grayated and ſeverely condemned. We muſt think 
nothing ſo ſtritly our own, as that a Friend ſhould 
not have an equal, or rather indeed a greater 
Share and Right init. And upon all Occaſions we 
ſhould give them Precedence, and Reſpet; and we 
ſhould do it willingly and chearfully, as conſider- 
ing, that their Honours devolve upon us, and that 
a Friend, according to the Proverb, is a Man's 
ſecond SeK. 

Bur ſince, afcer all our niceſt CircumſpeAion and 
Care, it is impoſitble for us to continue Men, and 
not give ſome Occaſion of Offence; this Point is 
to be managed very tenderly. A Man that will 
be a Friend in good earneſt , ought eſpecially to 
guard this Breach, and to reprove wha: is done 
amiſs with great Temper and Softneſs, in Obe- 
dience to that old and truly Golden Ru'e, 


Lofe not a Friend on every ſlight Pretence ; 
Ready to pai don, ſlow to take Offence. 
Pythag. Xgvax 'E77. 


That fo you may admic him to a perfect and firm 
Reconciliation ; and deliver him from the Remorle 
ot his own Mind,by leaving no ground of Jealouhie, 
that he hath not {till the ſame Flace in your Aﬀe- 
dion and Eſtcem, 

It is Certain too, that our Kindncis and Concern 
ought not io be confined to our Friend alone, bur 
extend 
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extend to his Relations and Acquaintants, and thoſe, 
whoſe Affairs and Succeſics he thinks himſelf inte. 
reſted in; So that we ſhould be as ready to ſerve 
them upon his Account, as he would be upon their 
own, Our Concern and Aﬀection ought not to be 
reſtrained to Place neither ; but we ſhould have the 
ſame, and uport fome Accounts, a more tender Re- 
gard roour Friend in his Abſence, than we think our 
{elves obliged to expreſs, when he is preſent with 
us ; an eminent Inſtance whereof I could give from 
my perſonal Experience in a Friend of my own. 
And, to conclude ail, when once we have made a 
prudent Choice, and laid the Foundations of Friend- 
ſhip in an agreeable Humour, and tryed Conſtancy, 
and vertuous Diſpoſitions, the Aﬀections, that will 
naturally follow upon ſuch powerful Artractives . 
will not fail to conduct us in the right Method of 
Converſation, and all the Duties and good Offices 
that can be expected, as the Teſtimonies and Endear- 
ments of Friendſhip, will follow of Courſe. 

Now what a Blefling Friendſhip is, how rich a 


Treaſure, and how fruitful in the Advantages of 


Life, is a Subje&t worthy of a long and ſtudied Dit- 
courſe ; but at »reſert | ſhall conrent my felf with 
a few Particulars only, and ſuch as occur to my 
preſent Thougizts, 

Firſt then ; Every Friend hath Two Souls, and 
Two Podies.; and it is plain from the foregoing 
Rules, that he muſt needs have Two Eſtates: And 
if a Man have leveral ſuch Friends, then his Ad- 
Tantages grow upon him ſtill more, and he is mul- 
tiplied into more Souls, and Bodies, and Eitates, in 
proportion to the number of his Friends. In the 
Study of Wiſdom and Nature, Souls thus united 
hare an infinite Advantage, and the Light of Truth 
celpiays it felt much more early and tally co them. 
Nor have they leſs inthe Exerciſe of Vertue, by mu- 
tual Qonicrences, and joint Endeayours ; . heſc 

01; 
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bring their Improvements into one common Bank, 
from whenceevery Man ſupplies his own Occaſions, 
and eaſily grows rich at the publick Stock. Beſides, 
that ſuch united Perfe&tion will find a more than 
ordinary Blefling and Encouragement from Heas 
ven, they are ſecure of prudent and ſeaſonable Ad- 
vice in all their Difficulties, their Motions will be re- 
eular and well weighed, and their Succeſſes more 
probable, as having more Heads to contrive, and 
more Hands to act, than they can, who ſtand alone, 
and muſt encounter Fortune ſingle. When ſuch a 
Man is abroad from his Family and Acquaintants, 
yet that Abſence, and all Want of him is made good 
to them by his Friend ; in Him he is preſent while 
living, and living when dead. 

Theſe are ſome of the Advantages. And the 
Pleaſures of Friendſhip are not leſs than the Profits 
of it : For what Delight can be compared to that 
ſenſible Joy, that runs through all our Spirits at the 
fghe of a Friend ? What Charms do we find in his 
Perſon ? What Muſick in his Diſcourſe? What an 


engaging Gracefulneſs in all his Actions 2 The Con- | 


tdence we repoſe in him is above what any Ties of 
Blood and Nature can give our neareſt Relations a 
Title to, and our Minds are more at eaſe, and more 
ſecure in his Fidelity, than any Degree of Wealth 
or Power can make them. Of which Alexander 
the Great gave a very pregnant Inſtance, who, we 
are told, when he was asked where his vaſt Trea- 
lures lay, pointed to his Friends, and ſaid, Thoſe 
were they. 

A Friend is likewiſe the beſt Inſtru&er, and the 
beſt Corre&or that can be : For Reprodf is leaſt 
offenſive, when coming from ſuch a Hand ; nor is 
there any Perſon, whoſe Obſervation keeps us in 
equal Awe, or whoſe Cenſure we fear fo much, if 
t hath been our Misfortune to fail in point of Du- 
ty ; Our proſperous Fortunes, and all the Gayerties 
of 
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of Heart we feel upon them, grow double by 
Communication, but are flat and inſipid without 
a Friend to partake of the Pleaſure : And all our 
Afﬀictions are diſarmed, and their Force broken, 
when a Friend takes off part of the Burden, by his 
tender Sympathies, and ſeafonable Comforts. 

Friendſhip indeed is the beſt School to train a 
Man up in all manner of Vertue and Prudence, 
and tolearn the World in : This forms him for Con- 
verſation, and fits his Soul for all pofhible Accidents 
and Encounters : It teaches him Civility , and 
Meekneſs, and Truth. For one makes no difficul. 
ty of giving Precedence to a Friend ; nor takes Ol- 
tence at every Slip or ImperteRion of hisz and ac- 
cuſtoms ones. felt ro open his Mind freely, and 
ſpeak his T houghts without any Trick or Reſerve. 
Here we find a ſtrange Inclination to be gratetul, 
and juſt, in returning Favours ; and the Pleaſure 
of doing them is upon no occaſion ſo great, nor {0 
generouſly put in Practice, as in the Caſe of 2 
Friend. No Man will run ſo many Riſques, nor 
expoſe his Perſon fo freely to prevent another's 
Panger as he : For a true Friend ſcorns to decline 
any Difficulty, and is ready to reſcue his Friend, 
though at the expence of his own Life. - Could 
an Army be levied of ſuch Men, they would rout 
double their Number by their united Force, and 
firm Reſolutions not to deſert one another. Thele 
are the Qualifications, that fit a Man for the World, 
and the exerciſe of them among Friends is eaſie, 
and pleaſant : Whatever ſeems harſh at firſt is ſoſt- 
ned by Aﬀe&ion, and by degrees a Man will find 
himſelf a Maſter, capable of acquitting himſelf 
as he ought in all Points, as Occaſions are offered. 
Firſt to his Friendsz and, when Practice with chem 
hath perfe&ed him, then to all Mankind. 

This farther Conſideration 15 likewife worth our 
Notice, That Friendlhip tie: all our other Relations 
tis 
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the cloſer, and binds them faſter upon us : Ir en- 
dears us to thoſe whom God and Nature have com- 
manded us to love; it ſweetens and recommends 
their Company, and enclines us to do all that is cx- 

Red from us, with chearfulnefs and ſatisfa&tion. 
For unleſs Brothers, and Children, and Husbands, 
and Wives, be Friends too, and have a particular 
kindneſs and regard for one another ; though they 
may, with much ado, follow Epiferus his Dire&ti- 
on, and diſcharge the ſeveral Offices which belong 
to their particular Station, yet all their Performan- 
ces will come hard and ſtrained. There will be no- 
thing of Pleaſure or Alacrity to whet their Duty, 
and give it areliſh ; but all 1s lJook'd upon as a Bur- 
den and a Slavery, the effe&t of Necellity, not 
Choice 3 done, not becauſe they would, but be- 
cauſe they muſt do it, and not ſo much to obligs 
the Receiver, as to avoid Guilt, and Reproach. 

Now the true Reaſon, why this Relation of a 
Friend is more ſacred and engaging than any other, 
ſeems tobe, that it is not our Fate, but our Choice. 
Our natural Relations we were born to ; but, where 
our ſelves tye the Knot, it is generally ſtronger 
than where Nature does it; and that, becauſe, of 
all the Endowments of the Soul, that of Reaſon 
and Liberty ſeems to be the higheſt , and that by 
which we make the neareſt approach to the Perfo- 
Rions of that Great ON E, in and by whom all 
things are united. 

Theſe are ſome of the Excellent and Marvel- 
lous Effe&s of Friendſhip, and ſuch Humane Con- 
fiderations as abundantly recommend ic : Bur the 
moſt valuable, and truly Divine Recommendation 
is ſtill behind 3 which is, That the Union of Souls 
by an Irinocent and Sincere Friendſhip is the nobleſt 
Contemplation, and the livelieſt Image of our U- 
nion with God himſelf. And indeed we cannot 
hers upon Earth aſpire to any beter, and more in- 
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timate Conjunftion with Him, and thoſe Blefled 
Spirits, who are ever in perfe&t Harmony and Con- 
cord. It was not thacdien without excellent Rea- 
ſon, that Pythagoras and his Followers, gave the 
Preference to Friendſhip above all other Vertues, 
and called ir, The very Chain and Complement of 
them all For in Truth, if any One Vertue be 
wanting, Friendſhip will not dwell there. For 
how can we ſuppoſe an Unjuſt, or an Intempe- 
rate, and Debauch'd Man, or a Coward, capable 
of Friendſhip? And an obſtinate perverſe Fool is 
ſo leſs than any of them: No, no, this Treaſure is 
to0 rich, too refined for ſuch ſordid Wretches A 
Man, therefore that pretends to Friendſhip, mult 
aſpire to as high degrees of Perfection, as the Frail- 
ties of Humane Nature will admit ; he muſt work 
off the Droſs of ſenſual and brutiſh Paſſions, puri- 
fie and ſublimate his Mind, and then he is qualified 
to ſeek a Mate in Friendſhip; and when he hath 
found ſuch another as himſelt, he muſt hold him 
Cloſe to his Heart, as his Dearer and Betcer Half. 

If I have been tedivus upon this Subje&, the 
Reader will be kind, in imputing it to ſo good a 
Cauſe, as my Zeal for Friendſhip ; which it were a 
moſt defireable thing to ſee ſome tew at leaſt pay 
that regard to, which it deſerves. And indeed a 
few Inſtances would be ſome Comfort in this niiſe- 
rable Age ; when the Vices- and Vileneſs of Man- 
kind ſzem to have baniſh*d it almoſt quite out of 
the World. Bur it is now high time to come off 
from this long Digreflion, and return to that which 
this Chapter dire&ts us to z which is, to examine 
ſomething more briefly , thoſe other Relations , 
which Ep:#etus here hath thought it ro make ex- 
preſs mention of. 

For, after having told us, That the Conſfiderati- 
on of the ſeveral Qualities and Relations is the beſt 


Rule of 'their reſpective Duties, he proceeds to in- 
ſtance 
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ſtance in that of a good Cirizen, or Patriot : For 
this too gives us a fore of Afinity to all our Fellow- 
Citizens, or Subjets. The Country repreſents our 
Parents, and all, that are born in it, that are com- 
prehended within irs Privileges, and live unde 
is: Laws, are in fome Ser:{e Brethren; and a mani- 
feſt Relation (though more diftane I confeſs, than 
any hitherto inſiſted upon) there is berween all che 
Natives of it. The likeneſs of Difpoſitions ſhews 
fuch a Relation to be of Nature's making ; and 
this is very often obſervable in People, nor only of 
the fame Ciry or Corporation, but extends it felt to 
thoſe of the fame Nation too. Our Behaviour 
therefore to all ſuch oughe to reſemble that to our 
Kindred, and all imaginable Care ſhould be tak?n 
for their Improvement ; for-in this we ſhal} confulr 
our own Benefit £00, and feel the Advyanrage ot !i- 
ving among. Honeſt and Vertuous People ; ot bc- 
ing ſupplyed in all our Neceflities, and atfiited in 
all our Diltreſſes ; and of providing Husbands, and 
Fathers, for all our Orphans and Widows : F-r eve» 
ry Man is capable 'of lending a helping Hand, 
though not every Man in the fame way : One may 
be a-Þrieng with his Money : Another by his Autho- 
cy 3 4 Third by his Intereſt and Acquainrance, or 
by his good Advice ; a Fourch by his-Labour and 
Pains ; and Thoſe; who have nothing #lfe in their 
Power, may'be ſerviceable by their Pity and Com- 


paſſion. 

Now if a Man be both a Fellow-Cicizen and a 
Neighbour, this renders the Relation ſomeching 
nearer ftill. For, as rhe Sate we are born in, and 
the Family we arc deſcended trom, are not the 
Gifts of a blind undiſtiaguiſhing Chance ; to are 
we to look upon that particular Habication, and 
part of the ſame City where we dwell, to be affign- 
ed us by a wiſe Providence. So that thoſe Fellow. 
Citizens, which dwell neareft to us, are upon that 
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account allied more cloſely ſtill. And whatever 
have been ſpecified as Duties to the One, are fo, 
and indeed more ſo, to the Other, as We have 
Opportunities of paying, and They of receivin 
them. Therefore we are to rejoice in their "ner, 
ſes, and be heartily -concerned for their Misfor- 
tunes ; and when any of them are fick or indiſpo- 
ſed, we muſt endeavour to be ſerviceable to them, 
as if they were a part of our own Family. In all 
our Converſation abroad, we ſhould make it appear 
to the World, that while our Neighbour hath no 
Deſigns but what are honeſt and fair, we will-ſtand 
by him to our utmoſt, and ſhould think it a ſhame+ 
ful refietion, that he ſhould upon any occaſton ask 
or receive a kindneſs from them that dwell at a 
greater diſtance, which it was in the power of us 
his next Neighbours to havedone for him. 

There is alſo a fort of Relation betwixt Us, and 
Foreigners, that come to ſpend ſome time in our 
Country; a Relation, of which God is the Au- 
thor, who hath declared, that he: bears a particular 
regard to Strangers. The good Offices therefore, 
that become. due. upon this account, ought very 
puncually to be dilcharged ; Both in reſpe& to the 
Almighty, who hath taken ſuch Perſons into. his pe- 
culiar Prote&ion; and alſo, to; exerciſe and enlarge 
our good Nature, which ought not to be confined 
within the narrow: bounds of our own: Acquain- 
rance or Country, but muſt ſtretch its concern 0- 
ver the whale 'World, and'look: upon it felf as a 
Debtor to ail Mankind. There is alſo another ve- 
ry weighty Reafon ſtill behind, which is, that this 
will give us Confidence, when we preſent our Ad- 
dreſſes before the God of Strangers; and we may 
with a better Grace ask and expect that afliſtance 
from Him, which we have given them without 
gradging. For fuch is his condeſcenſion, that he 
allows us to. look. upon. all our Endeayours and 
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A&ionsof Kindneſs, as ſv many Loans to Himſelf 3 
and he will be ſure to repay them with large Ulu. 
ry, and more to the Creditor's Advantage, thanany 
the moſt Generous of the Sons of Men. 

Above all things we muſt cake ſpecial care never 
to injure or oppreſs a Stranger ; but quite contrary 
to give him our Countenance, and Help , and re- 
{cue him, if it be poflible, from the Injuſtice of any 
other that ſhall attempt it : For God hath charged 


his Providence with a peculiar care of ſuch ; becauls - 


they are more expoſed and deſtiture of Human? 
Helps ; and he, who hath promiſed to protect then 
more eminently,will be ſure to revenge their wrongs 
more ſeverely. It is fit too, that thoſe who can do 
it, be afliſting to them in the diſpatch of the Afﬀeairs 
they come about, and furniſh them wich what con- 
veniences they ſtand in need of ; that they be parti- 
cularly tender of them in caſes of Sickneſs ; and, 
when the ends of their Journey are ſatisfied, contri- 
bute all poflible endeavours towards the tacilicating 
their return home again. 

He tells us moreover, That a Private Soldizr 
ought to conſider his own, and his Commander's 
Poſt, and from thence intorm himſelf what is dus 
to his Superiour Officers. Now in ſuch a calc, it is 
not enough, that their Orders be obeyed, but it is 
neceſſary, that they ſhouid be executed ſpeedily ; 
becauſe, in time of Action, many favourable Op- 
portunities preſent themſelves , which it not pre- 
ſenely ſnatch'd, are loſt for ever. And they muſt 
be executed with Bravery and Reſolution too, be- 
cauſe the Fortune of the Fie!d may depend upon 
ſuch Obedience. A Private Soldier 1s lixewilſe obli- 
ged to expole his own Perſon for the Safety of his 
Commander, becauſe ſuch an one's Life is of inti- 
nite Conſequence. If a ſingle Soldier tall, there is 
no great Advantage gained, nor does this change the 
face of Atairs ; but if a General fa!!, though the 
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Soldiers under him were victorious before, yet their 
Spirits ſink immediately, their Order is broke, and 
every one makes the beſt of his way to fave him- 
ſelf, as Sheep without a Shepherd run before 
Wolves. $0 that indeed, not only the Succeſs of 
the Day, but the Fate of whole Countries and 
Kingdoms is often brought into extream hazard, by 
the loſs of one eminent Commander ; of which 
Xenephon hath left us an Example, in the account he 
givesof what happened upon the Death of Cyrus. 

It is no leſs evident, That there is alfo a Relation 
between Civil Magiſtrates, and the Perſons undet 
their Juriſdiction, and ſeveral Dnties that follow 
trom that Relation. And here, if Men do not bear 
the empty Name of Governours, but are really 
what they are called, all ready Obedience is due to 
them; all Honour and ReſpeR, as to Perſons next 
under God, the Authors of our Teace and Happi- 
neis, and greateſt BenefaQors to the Publick. For 
good Governonrs make this the Study and Buſineſs 
of their Lives; they ſet about it zealouſly and hear- 
ty, and ont no care, that may any way conduce 
20 the Penefit of the State. What Hippocrates ſaid 
of hyſicjans, is much more eminently true of Prin- 
ces, they do not torment themſelves to no purpoſe 
with other People's Calamities (and Ep:# rtus adviles 
tacy ſhould not,) but they facrifice themſelves and 
a!! r2gir Quiet to Care and Trouble ; they neglect 
their own private Aﬀeairs and Families, and muſt 
> content with perperual Vexations and Inter- 
ruptions, and to loie many precious Opportunities, 
rhat might be improved to very wiſe and vertuous 
Et: rpolcs. . 

pon all theſe accounts, and to make them ſome 
2mends, every Man is bound not only to be obedi- 
-nt, but, ſo far as in bim lies, to eaſe them, and 
"ear a part of their Burden; to, be active and vigo- 
10s in their Support and Defence, as looking = 
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Their Dangers to affe& the State in common, and 
threaten the whole Conſtitution. 

And, if theſe Governours be ſuch, as do by no 
means anſwer their Character, nor take the care 
that becomes them ; though we are not hound to 
vindicate their Errours, or their Wickednefs. yer, 
even in ſuch caſe:, we are obliged to pay them all 
that 1s due to the Dignity of their Polit ; we muſt 
ſhew them all fic Deference and Reſpect, and com- 
ply with their Commands, as far as with a good 
Conſcience we may. 

But it is very fit I ſhould now apply my ſelf to the 
following Chapters, and not quit my firſt Delign ; 
which was to explain Epittetus, and not to run out 
into unneceſſary Enlargements upon the ſeveral Re- 
lations Men ſtand in to each ocher ; for otherwiſe, 
while I ceach my Reader Ris Duty, he will be apt 
to ſuſpeR that I have forgot my Own. 


CHAP. XXXIX 


T ate notice, That the principal! an1 moſt impor- 
tant Duty in Religion, ts to poſſeſs your Mind 
with juit and b:coming Notions of the Geas ; 
to believe that there are ſuch ſupreme Beings, 
and that thry govern and diſpoſe all the Af airs 
of the World with a juſt and groi Provider ce. 
And, in arreement to ſuch a Perſuaſion, to aſe 
poſe your ſelf for a ready and reverential Obe- 
dtence, and a perfect Acquieſcence in all their 
Diſpenſations ; and this Submiſſion is to be 
the Effet of Choice, and not Conſtraint ; as 
conſiderin?, that all Events ar? ordtren by a 
moſt Wiſe and Excellent Mind: For this is the 
enly Principle, that can ſecure you from 4 0%e- 
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rulous Temper , and prevent all the impious 
Murmurings, which Men are uſed to utter, 
who imagine themſelves negletied, and their 
Merits over-look'd by a partial Deity. Nov 
for attaining to the good Diſpoſition I have 
been deſcribing, there is but one poſſuble Me- 
thod ; viz. To diſregard the Things of the 
World, and be fully ſatisfied, that there is no 
Happineſs or Miſery in any othtr thing, but 
what Nature hath put within your own power 
and chriice, For, fo long as you ſuppoſe any ex- 
gernal Enjoyments capable of making you hap- 
py, or the want of them miſerab/e, you muſt un- 


 avoidably blame the Diſpoſers of them, as oft 


as 104 meet with any Diſappointment in your 
Hepes, or fall into any Calamity you fear. This 
is a Principle fix'd in all Creatures by Nature, 
and nothing cas change or remove it, to run 
away from 4't that ſeems hurtful and deſtru- 
Hive, and to have an averſion for the Cauſes 
of theſe Things to us. And ſo likewiſe to 
purſue and court the contrary, and love and 
admire the Perſons we owe our Good to. So 


' that no Man can take pleaſure in the ſuppoſed 


Author of has Miſchief, any more than in the 
Miſchief it ſelf. Hence it is, that Sons com- 
pliin of their Fathers, azd reproach thems for 
at letting them into a greater ſhare of their 
Eſtates, in which they place their Happiniſ*s. 
Hence Polynices and Eteocles engaged in that 
annatural War, becanſe they placed their Hap- 
pine/s in a Crown. Hence th: Husband-man 
crizs out againſt God, when the Seaſon z5 a” 
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' kindly; and the Merchant repines at Storms, 
and Loſſes at Sea, and Maſters of Families at 
the death of their beloved Wives and Childyer. 
Now no Man can have Relizion, without 
mixing ſome proſpet# of Advantage nith it ; 
nor can we heartily ſerve and adore a Being, 
of whoſe Juſtice and Kjnadneſs we have not a 
good Opinion. So that, by making it our Bu- 
ſineſs to regulate our Deſires and our Averſions, 
and diret# them to worthy and proper Objetts ; 
we do at the ſame time moſt effettually ſecure 
our Piety. It is neceſſary alſo, that you ſhould 
offer Sacrifices, and conform to the (uſtom of 
your Country in the Exerciſe of Religion ; 
and that a'l things of this kind b» performed 
with Sincerity and Devotion ; nit ſlovenly and 
careleſly, but with a drcent Application and 
Reſpett ; ani that your Offerings be, accor- 
ding to your Ability, ſo temper'd, as neither 
to betray an Unmillingneſs or ſordid Gruig- 
ing in one extream, nor to Yun out into th: 
other of Profuſeneſs and Oſlentation. 


COMMENT. 


Fter the Duties expe&ted from us to our E- 

quals, that is, of Men to one another ; he 
proceeds now to inſtru us what we owe to our 
Superiours ; viz. thoſe of a Nature more excellent 
than our own. And in all Difquiſitions of this 
kind, it is a very convenient Method, to begin 
with thoſe Things that are neareſt and moſt famitli- 
ar to us, and fo by degrees atcend to thoſe above, 
and at a greater diſtance from us, 
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Now theſe Duties are likewiſe diſcovered by ta- 
king a juſt View of the Relation between the Gods 
and us, and that is ſuch an one, as Effe&s bear to 
their Higheſt and Firſt Cauſes. 

If then they are to be conſidered under this No. 
tion, it is evident, that they ſtand not in any necd 
of our Services ; nor can we add to their Happi- 
neſs or Perfe&tion. Our Duties conſequently, and 
the Intent of them are only ſuch, as may exprel; 
our Subjeion, and procure us a more, free acceſ; 
and intercourſe with them : For this 15 the only Me- 
thod of keeping up the Relation to Firſt and High- 
eſt Cauſes. The Inſtances of this SubjeRtion due 
from us, are Honour, and Reverence, and Adora- 
tion, a voluntary Submiſſion to all they do, and 2 
perfe&t Acquieſcence in all Events order'd by them; 
As being fully fatisfied, that they are the Appoint- 
__ of Abſolute Wiſdom and Infinite Good. 
neſs. | 

Theſe are ſuch Qualifications, as we muſt attain 
to, by rectifying the [eas of our Minds, and refor. 
ming the Errours of our Lives. "The Ideas of our 
Minds muſt be reQified, by entertaining no Thoughts 
of the Gods, but what are worthy of Them, and 
becoming Us; as, That they are the Firſt Cauk 
of all Things: That they diſpoſe of all Events, 
and concern themſelves in the Government of the 
Wor'd ; An1, That all their Government, and all 
their Diſpoſals are Wiſe, and Juft, and Good. For 
if a Manbe of Opinion, Thar there is no God; or 
11 he allow his Exiſtence, but deny his Providence; 
or if he allow both theſe, but think that God and 
that Providence defective in his Counſels, or un- 
juſt in his Diſtributions ; ſuch an one can never pay 
him true Honour and hearty Adoration, nor fſub- 
mit with a reſigned and contented Spirit to the va- 


' 110us Accidents of Humane Life, as it all were or- 


dered for the belt, 
Again : 
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Again 3 It is likewiſe neceſſary , that the Life 
and Converſation of Men' be fo diſpoſed as ro ex» 
preſs this Perſuaſion of a Wiſe and Good Provi- 
dence, ſo as' not to fly out into peeviſh Murmu- 
rings and Complaints, nor think that Almighty 
God hath done us wrong in any of his Diſpenſati- 
ons. But this 15 a Temper we can never attain to, 
ſo long as we expe& Happine(;, and dread Milery, 
from any thing bur our Gives. The Management 
of our own Will mult be our only Care, and all our 
Deſires and Averſions reſtrained to the Objects of 
Choice z and then we need never be diſappointed 
in our Hopes, nor ſurprized by our Fears. But 
this muſt needs happen to all that place their Happi- 
neſs and Miſery, in the Enjoyment, or the Want 
of any external Advantages ; and ſuch Diſappoint- 
ments and Surprizes will neceſfarily carry them to 
2 Deteſtation of that, which they look upon as the 
cauſe of ſuch Misfortunes. And they will very 
hardly refrain from ſpeaking ill of chat Power, 
which might have ptevented their Miſery, but took 
no care todo it. For every Creature naturally de- 
fires Good, ' and abhorrs Evil ; and therefore not 
only che Things themſelves, but the Cauſes of them 
are ſhunned and hated, courted and admire1, in 
proportion as they really are, or as we apprehend 
them to be, 'Good or Evil. There is no ſuch thing 
inNature, nor can there be, as that a Man ſhould 
take Delight in, and bear a true Aﬀection to. the 
Perſon whom he looks upon to have done him ſome 
real Injury or Hare, any more than he can he fond 
of chac Hure or Tnury it ſelf. And ſince all Good 
naturally attracts our Love and Defire, and all Evil 
provokes our Averſion, we muſt needs be affeted 
alike, boch to the Things themſelves, and the Caules 
N them to us. 

And though we be miſtaken in our Notions of 
Good and Evil, yet that we ſhall proceed accor- 
ding 
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ding to our apprehenſions of theſe Things, as if 
they were really ſo, and cannot reſtrain our ſelves 
trom hating and reviling the Authors of our Cala. 
mity, or the Deceivers of our Hope, he proves 
from hence, That the ſtricteſt Ties of Nature, and 
Duty, and AﬀeRion, are generally found too fee. 
ble Engagements to keep Men in Temper, or mo- 
derate their Reſentments. Thus we ſee greedy and 
zmpatient Children perpetually railing at their Fa- 
thers for kezping them out of their Eſtates, which 
they account their Good ; or for infliting fome $S- 
verities upon them which they think Evil ; as when 
they chaſtiſe their Follies, or deny them their Liber- 
ty. And thus Oedipus his two Sons, Polynices and 
Eteocles, forgetting that they were Brothers, quar- 
relPd, and kill'd one another for the Crown in 
which they were Rivals Thus the Farmer ; when 
his Seed-time or his Harveſt happens ill ; if it rain 
too much, or too little, or if any other croſs acci- 
dent come to his Crop, preſently rails and mut- 
murs againſt the Gods z or if he have the mode- 
ſty to hold his rongue, yet he is ſure to fret and curſe 
inwardly. Thus Mariners, when they want a fair 
Wind, and though they are bound to difterent 
Ports, and muſt fail with different Winds, one per- 
haps wiſhes for a Northern, another for a Souther- 
ly Gale, and the ſame can never ferve or pleaſe 
them all ; yet they ſwear and rant at Providence, as 
if ir were obliged to take care of Them only, and 
neglect all Thoſe, whoſe Buſineſs requires it ſhould 
blow in the Quarter where it does. So likewife 
Merchants are never cuntent: When they are to 
buy, they would have great plenty, and a low 
Market ; bur when it is their turn to ſell, then they 
wiſh for ſcarcity, and a riſing Price : And if either 
of theſe happen otherwiſe, they grow diſcontenced, 
and accuſe Providznce. And in general , when 
Men bury their Wives, or Children, or have _ 
thing 
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thin very dear taken from them, or fall into ſome 
diſaſter they feared, they grow angry at the Di/po- 


fer of theſe Events. For we are narurally inclined 


to honour and reſpe& the Perſons that oblige and 
gratifie us z3 and, as nothing excites theſe Reſent-- 
ments in us ſo ſoon, or ſo powerfully, as our own 
advantage 3 fo nothing gives ſuch an effeftual dif- 
guſt, and fo irreconcilable a diſreſpe&, as the ap- 
prehenſion that any Perfon hath contributed to our 
loſs and diſadvantage. 

S that a Man, in taking care to fix his Deſires, 
and his Averſions, upon right Objects, does at the 
ſame time ſecure his Piety and Reverence for God ; 
tor this Man's Hopes are always anſwered, his Fears 
my vaniſh into nothing ; for he neither hopes 
nor fears any thing out of his own power ; He t5 
conſequently always pleaſed, and under no Temp- 
tations to accuſe Providence, for any thing that can 
poflibly happen to him, But the Man that gives his 
Deſires a Looſe, and expects his Fate from external 
Accidents, is a Slave to all the World : He lies at 
the mercy of every Man's Opinion, of Health and 
Sickneſs, Poverty and Riches, Life and Death, Vi- 
Rories and Defeats; nay, even the Wind and the 
Rain, the Hail and che Meteors; and, in ſhort, e- 
very Cauſe and every Effe& in Nature is his Ma- 
ſter. For, except every one of theſe fall out juſt ac- 
cording to his mind, his Deſires muſt be fruſtrated, 
and his Fears accompliſhed. What a Weathercock 
of a Man is this ! How uneaſie and unſettled his 
Life ! How tedious and troubleſome mult he be to 
himſelf ! How diſſatisfied in his Breaſt, and how 
impious in his Refle&ions upon Providence ! So 
that, in ſhort, there is no one Circumſtance wan- 
ting that can conduce to the rendring ſuch a ons 
milerable. 

Having thus laid the Foundations of Religion, 
in true Notions of the Divine Nacure, in a con- 
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tented Submiflion to all Events, and in a firm Per. 
fuaſion of a Wiſe and Good Providence, that dil. 
poſes them as we ſee 5 and, having moreover 
ſhewn the neceflity of deſpiſing the World, and 
depending upon our own -Will and the Objets of 
ic, for all the Happineſs and Miſery we are capable 
of ; he procceds now to dire&t us, what method; 
we ſhould take to expreſs our Reverence and Ho- 
nour for the Gods. Some of thoſe that are gene- 
rally practiſed, and become univerſal, it is highly 
probable chat God kimſelf inſtituted, declaring (as 
ſome Hittories inform us he did) what Service; 
would be moſt acceptable to Him ; and this with a 
gracious Deſign of bringing us better acquainted 
with Himſelf, and likewiſe to ſandtifie and enlarge 
our Enjoyments, that our Offerings might invite 
his Bleſlings and his Bounty, and, tor giving back 
a lictle, we might receive the more. 

As thereto e we hold our ſelves bound, in the firſt 
place, to ſet apart that Soul which we received 
trom him, to his Service, and to confecrate it by re- 
fined and holy Thoughts, by worthy and reverent 
Ideas of his Majeſty, and a regular uncorrupt 
Life; ſo it ſhould be our next care to purifie and 
dedicate this Body. too, which came to us from the 
ſame Hand ; and carefully co waſh away all the 
ſeen or hidden Blemiſhes and Pollutions, which it 
may have contracted. When the Soul and its In- 
ſtrument are thus clear from all cheir Stains, let us 
come decently cloathed into his preſence, and 
there devote a part of what God in his Bounty hath 
conferred upon us, to his Uſe and Service. For it 
is highly reaſonable and juſt, that a Part ſhould be 
given back to him from whom we receive the 
Whole : Not that he needs, or is the better for it: 
(nor is he ſo indeed, either for the Holincels of our 
Lives, or the reverent and worthy 14eas we have 
of him; And fo this Objecion, it it were a good 

one, 
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one, would lie equally againſt all Piety in general) 
but it is for our own advantage : For, when we have 
thus qualified our ſelves for his benign Influences, 
he communicates himſelf to us, in ſuch proportions 
25 we are capable and worthy of. $So do the Offe- 
rings we devote out of our Fortunes, when recom- 
mended by a pure Conſcience and a good Life, de- 
rive down the Blefling and Goodneſs of God upon 
our Eſtates, and procure us ſignal Teſtimonies of 
the Power and Efficacy of his Providence. One 
Man hath found them the Inſtruments of a mar- 
vellous recovery from ſome Epilepſie, or other in- 
curable Diſtemper 3; Another of calming boiſterous 
Winds and Seas ; beſides the Divine Favour and Il- 
lumination, which the Votaries often acquire by ſuch 
Religious Services. Butif there were none ot theſe 
advantageous Effects to follow, yet it muſt be con- 
fed a moſt equitable thing, and a decent expref\- 
fon of Gratitude, to pay back theſe Acknowledg- 
ments to the Giver of all we enjoy : How much 
more then, when the parting with ſo ſmall a propor- 
tion ſanctifies and conſecrates the whole, and an 
his Favour and Afliſtance in our Undertakings ? 
Now, as to the kind and the manner of theſe Ob- 
lations, he would have us determined by the-Cuſtom 
of our Country. For there is this mighty Ditfe- 
rence, among others, berween Godand Us; He is 


'preſent at all cinies, and in all places, and equally 


diſpoſed to exert his Power, and communicate his 
Influences, the whole World over. Bur We are 
confined within a narrow compaſs ; we, as men, 
are but one of the many Species which God hath 
created, and of the many, who partake of the 
lame Nature. have applied our ſclves to one Pro- 
tflion and Way of Lite, our of many ; Our Ha- 
bitations are diſtin, and confined to one little 
Spot of this vaſt Globe ; and fo we partake of the 
Divine Goodneſs, foms in one place and time, and 
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ſome in another. Thus there are Countries opp9. 
ſite to us, whole Night is our -Day ; and Climates 
fo diſtant, that it is Winter in one,--and Summer in 
another, at the ſame time. So likewiſe Fruits and 
Animals are peculiar to ſome Countries, and do not 
grow nor breedin others; the Divine Bounty im- 
parting it ſelf to all the World, and every Crea- 
eure in it, though to different parts of the World, in 
different manners. As therefore the particular ma-: 
nifeſtations of God are ſuited to ſeveral Places and 
Profeffions, and Seaſons and Modes ; fo in the 
choice of Victims and Acknowledgments, each 
Perſon and Country obſerve what is peculiar to 
them, and proper for their Circumſtances. And, 
when by common Conſent ſolemn Feſtivals are ce- 
ſebrated as they ought to be, for the Honour and 
Worſhip of God, a more extraordinary effe& 
the Divine Favour and Influence is frequently ſeen 
upon theſe Occaſions ; as miraculous Cures, ſtrange 
and uſeful Predi&ions, and the like. Such remar- 
kable efficacy do we find, and ſo much more ſignal 
Teſtimonies of the Divine Preſence and Aid may 
we obſerve at one time above another. And the 
{ame Succeſs is no lefs obſervable, in the proper 
Choice and Accommodation of the Places in which 
we worſhip, the Supplications we uſe, the Cere. 
monies we conform to, and the Oblations we pre- 
lent. | 

Now all the Religious Performances, by which 
we would expreſs our Honour for God, ought, he 
ſays, to be attended with Holineſs and Sincerity, 
and not done in a flovenly and ſordid manner: 
For it is by no means fit, that any impure thing 
ſhould preſume, or be admitted, to make its ap- 
proach to the Pureſt and moſt Perfe& Being : And 
any mixture which adulterates what is pure and 


fincere, does at the ſame time pollute and ſtain it. 


Therefore nothing of this kind is to be done ” 
venly 
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flovenly and lordidly ; for that is FrriCferis his mom -» 
ing; and the Word he makes uf: of to CxPrets it, 
lignifics fuch Duſt and Nattine!s, as is contracted 
from lying upon a dirty Floor. Nor muſt we be- 
have our ſelves looſly and n:21;mently, fo as, throngh 
Idlenefs and Inadverrency, to leave out, or Change, 
or to confound the Order 04 any part of our Wor- 
ſhip. For, as Words are not the fame, if you 
leave Out, or put in, or invert the courſe of the 
Letters 3 nor Senrences the ſame, if you confound 
the Words they conſiſt of; fo the Nepgle&s and 
Wandrings of a Looſe Worſhip check the Divine 
Influences, and render all his Devotions fat and 
feeble; as, on the contrary, a wiſe and *cd:ly 
Zeal is the beſt Recommendation of our Prayers, 
and gives them ſuch cnergy and lorce, as r:ever 70- 
turns empty. And, indeed, whar is thece of {fo 
great Conſequence, or fo ſtrict Obligation, as to by 
able to rouze a Man into "Thoughr, and diſpo'c 
him to Warmth anq Attention, if the Prefence ot 
God, and his ſulemn Approacizes to fo awinla \a- 
jeſty, have not che power to to it? Hence it is, that 
we are adviſed to addrels our {cives with reverence 
and fear ; for nothing is more offenſr;c, than a faw- 
cy, irreligicus Boldneſs. And the greater Venera- 
tion we hold all things that bear a relation to God 
and his Worſhip in, the more advantage we ſhall 
receive from them, and, by humbling our ſelves be- 
fore the Throne of God, we take the mult eftectu- 

al method to be truly exalred. 
But, fearing that ſome might poſlibly put a wrong 
Interpretation upon what l;2 had faid ; and ſup- 
poſe, that, by forbidding Men to be co!d and {or- 
did, he intimates, that they ſhould, vpon all occa» 
ſions, come up to the atmoſt, or rather ſtrain a 
point, and go beyohd their power 3 theretore he 
prevents that miſtake in the Cloſe of the Chapter. 
And indeed, if Moderation be a Vertue, it cannot 
T ſhew 
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ihew ic ſelf any where to more advantage, than in 
the Buſineſs of Religion : The very end whereof is 
to reduce all things to their juſt proportions, and 
:2ep them within due bounds. Belides, nothing 
tends more to the preſerving of Religion, and keep. 
ing up the conſtant Practice of is, than for Men to 
vroceed in the ſame even courſe, with as few Alte. 
; ations as the thing is capable of ; for Cuſtom and 
frequent Repetition make Men perfect and eaſje : 
Bur whatever is exceſlive and upon the ſtretch, we 
£41 never be reconcilcd to, ſo as to make it our dai- 
'y Bulineſs. 

And further, the Men that ſtrain themſelves to 
{z2 profuſe in their Sacrifices, or any other way to 
2xcced what others do, and, what their own Cir- 
<:mftances will bear, ſeem to do it out of a very 
nean and miftaken Principle : For this looks as it 
God were to be bribed in their favour, and the va- 
'ue of the Preſent laid an Obligation upon him : 
Whereas, alas ! all theſe things are done, not for 
11: ſake, bur our own ; and the Firſt Fruits which 
we conſecrate to him, are deligned for no other 
than decent Acknowledgments ot his Liberality, 
and a ſmall return out oi what he hath been plea- 
icd ro give us. 

Thus have I trod in the Steps of this excellent 
Man, and done him what Right I could in the Pa- 
21}irafe and Explanation of the Chapter before us. 
!;::2 now, becauſe in the beginning he' touches upon 
{ce Points concerning the divine Nature, and 
thels fo fundamentally neceilary, that all Poſitive 
{.1s, and all Moral Inſtitutions, do preſuppoſe the 
{ict and Acknowledgment of them 3 And ſince 

1c perverſe and refractory Men have nevertheleſs 
:11 Confidence to oppoie them, we will ſofar com- 

, wich their Obſtinacy, though moſt unreaſonable, 

-- prove the Truth of theſe Thre? Points , wiz. 
© there isa divine Nature and Power ; That the 
World 
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World is governed by it; and, That the Providence 
by which it is ſo governed, is Juſt and Good in all its 
Diſpenſations. The Importunity of chele Men is 
ſo much the greater, and our trouble of refuting it 
will be the lefs ; becauſe, not Mankind only, but 
Erutes and Plants, arid every Creature in the World, 
do according to their Capacity, all declare their Re- 
lation to God. Men indeed do fo the moſt of any, 
becauſe they are early inftructed by their Parents, 
Religion grows up with them from their Cradle ; 
and the Ideas common to their whole Species take 
root in, and carry a great Sway with chem. For 
the Barbarous, as well as the Civilized Countries, 
and thatin all Ages of the World too, though they 
have differ'd exceedingly in other Opinions, yet 
have ever agreed univerſally in chis, That there is a 
God, I know of no Exception to this Rule, ex- 
cept thole Acrotheites, of whom Theophraitus gives 
an Account, that they owned no Deity ; but as a 
puniſhment of their Atheifm the Earth opened and 
lwallowed them up. Beſides them we meet with no 
People, and but very few ſingle Perſons, that ever 
pretended to diſown this, not above'Two or Three, 
trom the beginning of the World to this Day. 

But yet ſo it is, that a great many People do not 
duly attend to theſe univerſally received Notions, 
partly becauſe they take them upon Truſt, wichout 
conſidering or underſtanding the Arguments upon 
which chey are grounded : And partly, trom fome 
Difficulties in Providence, ſuch as the Mistortunes 
and Affictions of ſome very good, and the Profpe- 
ity of ſome exceedingly wicked Men, which are 
apt to raiſe in them the ſame Scruple with chat in 
the Tragedian. 


Pardon ye Powers, if yet ſuch Powers there be 3 

For ſure that Doubt is modeſt, when we (et 

Triumphant Vice, and injurd Piety. _ 
S 0 Now 
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Now ſuch Perſons as theſe would ſoon be convin- 
ced, if they did but follow Epiftetus his Method, 
and not imagine, that either the Happineſs or Mi- 
{ery of a Man can depend upon external Accidents, 
or indeed upon any thing elle, but the Freedom and 
Uſe of his own Will. For at this rate it will not 
be poflible for. any good Man to be wretched, or 
any vicious one happy. And now, if you pleaſe, 
we will conſider thoſe Propoſitions, which are bare- 
ly laid down by Epictetus, and try to prove the 
Truth of them, by ſuch Arguments as are proper, 
and our to my preſent Thoughts. 

The firſt itep I ſhall make in this Argument, is 
to conlider *1;; Name by which we call this Being, 
and what the Word GOD figniftes. And here 
we muſt obſerve, That the Greek Word O©s%s, was 
applicd to the Stars, and other Celeſtial Bodies ; 
which theretorc were ſo called from @is, which 
ſignifies to Run, and had that Appellation given 
them for the {wiftneſs of their Motion. But this 
Title was afterward extended to Incorporeal Cauſes, 
ahd Intelleual Beings ; and more peculiarly to the 
Firſt Cauſe and Being of all Things. So that by 
this Name we underſtand the Original of this Uni 
verſe, the Firſt, and Principal, and Intellectual 
Cauſe of every Thing. For, whatever hath any 
exilience, muſt either be derived from ſome Deter- 
minate Cauſe, or it muſt ſubſiſt by Chance, and Me- 
chanical Neceflity. But whatever ſubſiſts after this 
manner, hath neither any particular efiicient Cauſe, 
nor is it felt the Final Cauſe-of its own Produdtion : 


For bath theſe Qualifications are abſolutely inconſ:- 


ſtent with the nature of Fortuitous Beings, and in- 
deed no lefs fo is the following any conſtant Rule 
and regular Method in the Production of them. 
Now it is obvious to any conſidering Perſon, 
that the Works of Nature, and of Choice, are a 


tinal Cauſe to the Doer, and the exiſtence of them 
I» 
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is p__ as that which anſwers his Deſign. Thus 
the Husbandman plants, and ſows his Ground, in 
proſpe& of the Corn, and the Trees, that will 
grow upon it. Thus the Coition of all Animals 
propoſes to it ſelf the continuation of the Species. 
And in all the Progreſs of thele Productions, there 
isa conſtant Order, and fix'd Courſe obſerved, and 
ſome Operations which are proper to the Ucgin- 
ning, others to the Promoting, and others to the 
Perfe&ing this Work, each perform'd conſtantly in 
their proper place. The Seeds of Plants are nicſt 
caſt into the Ground, then moiſtned and impreg: 
nated there, then they take root and ſprout, they 
ſhoot up in Straw, or Branches, and ſo on, till at 
laſt they bloſſom and bud, and bring Fruit co ma- 
turity. Solikewiſe that of Animals is cheriſhed and 
enlarged, and formed into an Embryo ; * which, 
receiving vital Nouriſhment, and convenient 
Growth, is at a ſtated time brought to a juſt Per- 
tection, and then comes to the Birth. Bur fli!l in 
theſe, and in all other Caſes of the like nature, 
there is the ſame Chain of Cauſes; and theſe gene- 
rally keep their fix'd Times and Meaſures. 

So then, if all the Produions of Natvre, and 
all the Eſfets of Choice, have ſome particular 
Cauſe to which they owe their Being; it the Lxi- 
ſtence of theſe things be the final Cauſe of chicir 
Production; and if the ſame Order and a reg::- 
lar Method be conſtantly and duly obſerved in che 
producing them, the natural and neceflary Refuic of 
this Argument 1s, That all the Works of Nature, 
and of Choice; that is, all Things in this wile 
World, that have any real Exiſtence, are not the 
Efte&ts of Chance, or Mechanilm, but ar2 owing 
to ſome particular poſitive Cauſes; And, ſince thelz 
Cauſesmuſt needs be antecedenc to their Effects, it 
They be ſuch as had a Beginning themſelves, they 
maſt be owing to ſome others who had a Being an- 
a teccedenc 
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tecedent to Theirs; and ſo we may trace them up, 
till at laſt we come to Cauſes which had no Begin- 
ning at all : And theſe being eternal, are moſt truly 
and properly ſaid ro Exiſt, as having never not been, 
nor owing their Subſiſtence to any External Cauſe, 
bur ſolely to the Inherent Perfe&tions of their own 
Nature. So that the firſt and Eternal Cauſes of 
Things muſt needs be Self. exiſtent, or ſomething 
more noble and excellent than Self exiſtent, as the 
following Liſcourſe will convince you. 

The ſame Argument holds as ſtrong with regard 
to Motion too ; for if we trace this up to its b:gin- 
ning, We? jhall find, that thoſe Bodies which made 
the firſt Impreſſions, were either ſuch as mpved by 
an Internal Power and Principle of their own; or 
ſuch as were fixed themſelves, and had no ſhare in 
the Motion they impreſſed upon others. For what 
ever is moved Mechanically, is moved by ſomething 
elle ; and that again by ſome other thing, and ſo on 
for ever : Bur ſuch an account as this of Moption in 
hifnitum, is neither poflible to be, nor to be con- 
ceived. For at this rate, if there were no Begin- 
ning of Motion, the only Conſequence from 
hence muſt nced; be, That there would be no 
Mover, nor no Moved Bodies at all: And if we 
will allow any Beginning, as allow it we muſt, that 
Firſt Mover muſt be either endued with a principle 
of Self- motion, or it muſt have no motion at all. 
But thelatter of theſe it cannot be neither, for this 
is evident in all motion, that fix'd Bodies are fo far 
from communicating motion to thoſe Bodies that 
have it not, that on the contrary they check and 
ſtop it in thoſe that have, and diſpoſe them always 
to continue 1n the {ame State and Poſture, with- 
out any manner of alteration. So that Free and 
Spontaneous motion mult at laſt be reſolved to be 
the firſt Cauſe of Mechanical. Now the Things that 
are concerned. in mechanical motion, are ſuch as 
are 


arefuhje&t to Generation and Corruption, to Avg- 
mentation and Biminnion. and to any fore of Al- 
teration, Whether har refer to the Qualities of tho 
Things themſz:lves, or wheti1cr ro their Local [1 
ſtances and Situations. For whatever is producer! 
covld never produce it fcif ; becauſe then it mu!! 
have had a Being before it waz produced, and {:: 
begin to be bath hefore and after it ſelf, An! 
whatever re:cives increaſe is not augmentecd by + 
ſelf ; for Auginentation is nothing clic, brit the ad 
dition of ſomething which ic had not before. $1 
again, whatever is altered, is altered by fome oti1e: 
thing, and ::ot from ir {cif ; for alteration is prover- 
ly the introducing of a contrary Quality. So like. 
wile Local motion cannot be from the Body mov- 
Ing ; for ſince all motions are ſubjet to the Rulcs | 
have here laid down, and Generation, Corruption, 
Augmentation, and Alteration, are all but ſo many 
Effets of motion, it is plain this muſt be derived 
from ſomething eiſe,and could not ſet it (cit on going, 

Thoſe things therefore, which are in the Con: t:: 
of Nature ſuperiour to theſe Produttions, and the 
Cauſes of neceſſary, motion, muſt needs be capable 
of moving themſelves For. if we ſhould ſuppoly 
but one minute in perfect Repole, noching woul: 
ever move again, except fome Free Self moving A- 
gent began the Dance. For whateyer is once fx'd, 
is diſpoſed ro continue {o to all Ercrnity ; and what 
ezer moves mechanicaliy muſt wait the leifure of 
{me other Body, and cannot ſtir, till it receive tir2 
Impreflion, and is put into action, 

Now whatever the firſt Principles of Things are, 
tis neceſlary that they ſhould be ot a ſimple Na- 
ture : For all mix'd Bodics are compounded of Sim- 
ples, and conſequently the Ingred.ents mult have a 
Priority in Nature, before the Compoſition rhat is 
made up of them. And now let us conſider foms 
0; the groſſeſt and maſt obvious Bodigs, and ſo by 
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degrees aſcend higher, totry at laſt, whether it be po. 
{ible tor us to conceive Body to be ſuch a Principle, 
as Reaſon will ecll us the firſt Principles of all things 
muſt necds have ben ; or whether it will not be im- 
poitible to conceive, that theſe Bodies which we ſec 
move and fubſift, ſhowld ever have had that Meti- 
en and that Exiſtence from themſelves. 

or whatever moves it ſelf, is called S2if-moving ; 
cither becauſe one part of it is ative, andthe other 
prve in this motion ; or elſe, becauſe the whole is 
active, and the whole paſſive. Now if we imagine 
07 part to communicate, and the other only to re- 
ccivethe Impreflion, ſtill the fame Queſtion will re- 
turn, for that patt which begins the motion 3 whe- 
ther this be done trom a Principle of its own, or from 
any external Impulſe,and fo up, ill at laſt you mult 
be forced to ſtop at ſomething, which muſt be ac- 
nowledged an entire moving, and entire moved. 

The ſame is to be ſaid: of Self-exiſtence too ; for 
whatever is originally and properly, muſt be an en- 
tire Exiſtence, and the ſole and entire Cauſe of its 
own Exiſtence : And whatever is fo, muſt be indi- 
vitble, and without Parts. For whatever conhits 
of Parts, and is capable of being divided, could ne- 
ver unite its whole ſelf to its whole fe!f, fo as to be 
entirely moving, and entirely moved ; entirely {ub- 
lifting, and yet the entire Cauſe of fo ſubliſting at 
the iare time. | 

A gin: Tr is no lef3 impoſhible, that any Bodies 
{021d be of a ſimple Nature ; tor they muſt of ne- 
city; confiſt of Matter, and Form, and leveral o- 
ther Properties, that muſt go tothe compleating of 
ri;eir Nature ; fuch as Magnitude, and Figure, and 
C,ojour, and fundry other Qualities, which are not 
criginal and cauſal Species themſelves, but only par- 
ticipations of theſe, produced in ſome Matter with- 
cut Form, that partakes of them. For, where theſe 
Q;:ginal Forms lie, there every thing is 1n its true 
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Efſence and Perfe&ion, and there is no need of any 
Matter unform'd to receive them. But, when thole 
Originals are communicated , then there muſt of 
neceflity be ſome Matter to receive them, which, 
till it hath done it, is it felf void of Form. Since 
then the Firſt Principles of Things are incorporeal 
and indiviſible ; ſince their Nature mutt be ſimple, 
and that they are properly Etiicient Cauſes ; ſince 
their Exiſtence and their Motion muſt be entirely 
from themſelvesz and fince it hath been {thew<d, 
that Bodies are not in any degree capable of theſe 
Qualifications , it muſt need;, I think be conciu 
ded, that Body could not be the Firlt Princ pic, 
nor the Univerle owing to any ſuch Originai. 
Where then ſhall we find ſuch a fſelt-mcoving & 

Jent, as infuſes Motion into the neceilary ones, and 
may be conſidered as a Cauſe with reſpect to then 7 
This fure muſt be ſomething that moves from an in- 
ternal Principle. Bue till, if this Motion from 
within were derived from ſomething elſe, and not 
from it ſelf, we ſhould not call this an Internal Mo- 
tion, but an External Impuiſe, as we do in Bodies ; 
For if I by a Staff that is in my Hand move a Stone, 
though both my Staff and my Hand contribute to 
that Motion more immediately, yer I my felf am 
the truc and proper Cauſe of it. What ſhall we {ay 
then moves Bodies from within? What indeed bur 
the Soul ? For, animated Bodies are moved from 
an internal Principle, and all Bodies fo moved are 
Animates. If then it be the Soul, which gives 2n 
internal Motion to Bodies, and it this internal Mo. 
ver be ſelf-moving, it remains that the Soni is a !rc£ 
and ſpontaneous Mover, the cauſe of Production: 
and beginning of Motions , containing in her {-': 
the ſeveral Patterns, and Meafures, and Forms, ac- 
cording to which thoſe Productions and Motions 
are modelled and proportioned. For, if the con 
[tituent Forms are not in Bodies originally, but de- 
rived 
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rived immediately from ſome free Agent, then cer- 
tainly the Soul is the efficient Cauſe, and afligns to 
eich Body its particular Form. Now theſe Forms 
in the Soul, are exceeding pure and untainted : As 
for Example : Beauty in the Body of an Animal 
conſiſts in the Fleſh, and Skin , and Veffels, and 
Plood . that make and fill up this Maſs. Now it 
does indeed to the beſt of its power, temper and a- 
corn theſe things ; but at the ſame time it is fullied 
and changed by them, and ſinks into their Defor- 
mity. But now this Beauty in the Soul is free from 
all theſe Allays, and is not only the Image and Re- 
preſentation of Beauty, but pure, ſubſtantial, un- 
blemiſhed, original Beauty z not graceful in one 
place, and not in another, but perfely and all o- 
ver ſo. From whence it comes to paſs, that when 
the Soul contemplates its own or another Soul's 
Beauty, all bodily Graces loſe their Charms, and 
appear deſpicable' and deformed in compariſon. 
And this inſtance hints to us the Purity of all other 
original Forms, as they are in the Soul. 

Now it is very plain, that as there are different 
Bodies moved by theſe Souls, fo there are likewiſe 
different forts of Souls that move them; and ſome 
of theſe are celeſtial, and others ſublunary : For it 
were an intolerable abſurdity to ſuppoſe, that Bodies 
leſs refined, and inferiour in Dignity and Duration, 
ſhould have Life, and Souls, and that thoſe above 
thould want both. It is therefore in this caſe with 
Souls, as with Podics ; the heavenly ones are the 
Cauſes of the ſublunary ones. And indeed the Soul 
is a noble and moſt excellent Being, eſpecially the 
heavenly one, advanced by Nature to the Preroga- 
tive of being a Principle, though not the Firſt and 
Higheft in the Order of Cauſes. For, though the 
{elt- moving and felf-exiſtent Being, is ſuperiour to 
thoſe, whoſe Motion and Exiſtence 15 derived from 
ſomething elſe; yet till even this is capable of being 
conſidered 
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conſidered in a double Capacity, as Active and Pafl- 
ſive, as a Cauſe and asan Effect; and itis plain, that 
Simples mult have been betore Compounds, and 
One before Two. , 

Again : Though this ſelf. moving Agent depend 
upon no other tar its Motion, yec Motion it hath :; 
and Motion interrs Mutation ; not an eſfential 
Change indeed, bur ſuch as reſpects its Operations ; 
And neither are theſe totions Local and Corporeal, 
(for in that reſpect it is immovable ) but Spiricual, 
and peculiar to the Soul ; ſuch as we call Confidera- 
tion, and Debate, and Diſcerning, and Opinion ; 
and, according as ſhe is moved by theſe motions, 
ſhe impreſles corporeal ones upon the Body. 

Now whatever this Change be, yet that, which 
is mutable in any kind or proportion , muſt have 
ſomething before it abſolutely immutable, chat fo 
thoſe things, that are mutable, may ſtill be preſer- 
ved ſo. For all motion and mutation, both above 
and in our lower Regions, proceeds trom the im- 
preflion made by the Firſt Cauſe. Bur ſince all 
things undergo fuch various Changes, and great 
motions are violent; How come the heavenly Bo- 
dies to continue ſo much the ſame in their Conſtitu- 
tion, their manner of moving, the Centre about 
which they roul, their mutual Order and Poſition 2? 
And whence is it, that, though the ſublunary ones 
undergo more viſhble and frequent Alterations, yet 
ſtill chere is a perpetual reſtitution and conſtant re- 
turn to their arſt Form? Thus we obſerve it plainly 
in Elements; and Seaſons, and Plants, and Animad!s : 
For, though theſe do not continue to be numeri.al- 
ly the ſame, as Celeſtial Bodies do, yet they go 
round in a Circle, till at laſt they return to the point 
from whence they ſet out at firſt. Thus Fire is 
converted into Air, Air condenſed into Water, 
Water into Earth, and then Earth rarefted into Fire 
again, So the Year brings us, firſt into Spring, then 
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to Summer, afcer that Autumn, and at laſt Winter 
thaws into Spring again. So again, Wheat is tur- 
ned into the Stem, then the Blade, after that the 
Ear. and ſo ripe Wheat again. So from Man pro- 
cceds firſt the Seminal Principle, after that the For- 
mation , and Vital Nouriſhment; and this at laſt 
comes to be Man again. Now I would ask any one, 
ſince motion is of it ſelf always violent, and always 
tending to Change, how it come to paſs, that the 
fame Species, and the ſame Courſe and Conſtitution 
of Nature is fo exa@ly preſerved? Certainly this 
muſt needs be the Effe& of ſome Superiour Cauſe, 
which is it ſelf Immoveable, and Immutable, and 
remains for ever in all Points exa&ly the ſame. For 
even in menzal Motions, that Agent which is un- 
certain in his Motions, and as ſometimes with 
eaſe, and freedom, and ſpeed ; and ſometimes flow- 


ly, and with difficulty, muſt needs have ſome other, 


mind antecedent to itz One whoſe Eſſence, and 
whoſe Operations are always the ſame, that bring; 
all things to paſs in an inſtant, and at pleaſure : And 
no Man need be told, how much ſuch a Being as 
this, which is fix'd and nnchangeable, not only as 
to his own Nacure and Eſſence, but as to his Influ- 
ence too, is more excellent than that which is ſti\! 
in motion, a:1d liable to Change, though that Moti- 
on be from it ſelf alone. And Reaſon will con- 
vince us, that thoſe Beings which are mot Noblc 
and FE xcellent, muſt needs have had an Exiſtence 
b-{o:6 thoſe that are indigent and denending. 

Nov we {hill do well according to this Rule, 
to aſcend the wi1nic Scale of Cauſes in our Thoughts, 
and try whethr we are able to find any Principle 
more Exc:lient, than what is alrcady fix*'d upon ; 
and if we cando fo, then to drive that ſtill higher, 
till we come to reſt at la{t in thz lofcieſt and moſt 
maz;zitick Nhtions that we are capabl2 of encercain- 
, and chis is a Courſe we may boldly take : no! 
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is there any fear of going too far, or overſhootin 
the Mark, by conceiving any Ideas too great, _ 
above the Dignity of this Firſt Cauſe. For alas! 
the boldeſt Flights our Minds can aſpire to, are too 
low and feeble, fo far from furmounting, that th 
fall infinitely ſhort of, his Divine Perfe&:ons. This 
Contemplation upon God, as it is the moſt Excel- 
lent, ſo it is the only One, in which we are ſure 
not to be guilty of any Exceſs, or an over-valuing 
the Objet. And, when we have taken all imagi- 
nable pains to collect all the Ideas that are Great, and 
Venerable, and Holy, and Independent, and Pro- 
ductive of Good ; all theſe Names, and all theſe 
Perte&ions put together, do yer give us but a very 
poor and imperfe& Notion of him ; Only he is 
graciouſly pleaſed to pardon and accept thele, be- 
cauſe it is not in the power of humane Nature to 
admit any higher and berter. 

When therefore our Conſideration hath cariicd 
us from Selt-moving Beings up to that which is Im- 
movable, and abſolutely Immutable, always the 
ſame in Eſſence, its Power, and its Operations 
tix*d for ever ina vaſt Eternity, out of which Time, 
and all the Motions that meaſure it, are taken and 
derive their Being ; there we may conter plate the 
Primitive Cauſes, of much greater Antiquity than. 
thoſe we obſerved in the Self-moving Agent; and 
there we ſhall ſee them lie in all their PerfeRions, 
Immovable, Eternal, Entire, United to each other, 
ſo as that each ſhould be all by Virtne of this inti- 
mate Conjunaion, and yet the intelleQua! Diffe. 
rences berween them ſhould remain Ciftin&t and 
unconfuſed. For what account can be given of {0 
many different Forms in the World, but only, that 
the Great God and Creator of the World produces 
theſe, as he thinks fit to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh the 
Cauſes of them in his own Mind? which yet we 
muſt not ſuppoſe to make ſuch actual and incom- 
municable 
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municable Differences between the Originals,. as 
we obſerve between the Copies of them here. Nor 
are the Diſtin&tions of the differing ſorts of Souls 
the ſame with thoſe of Bodies Each of the Eighr 
Heavens we ſec, and the Conltellations pecuhar 
to them, are a pait of the whole Heaven ta- 
ken together, a full and integral Part, and yet 
each hath its Eſſence, and Influences, and Ope- 
rations, proper to it fſeif. And fo likewiſe the 
Forms of Sublunary, as well as Celeſtial Bodies, that 
are always the ſame, as that of a Man, a Horſe, a 
Vine, a Fig-tree: each of theſe are perte& and 
full ; though not in Individuals, as the Heavenly 
Bodies are: yer according to the Various Species, 
with which they fill the World, and the Eſlential 
Differences, which diſtinguiſh them from one ano- 
ther. Juſt thus it is with thoſe more ſimple and 
Intelle&ual Conſiderations, of which theſe Forms 
are compounded, ſuch as Eſlence, Motion, Re- 
poſe, Identity, Beauty,” Truth, Proportion, and al! 
thoſe other Mertaphyfical Qualities, belonging to 
the Compoſition of Bodies, each of which is per- 


fe in its own kind, and hath a diſtin&t Form of 


its own, and many Differences peculiar to it ſelf 
only. And if this be the Caſe in fo many Inferior 
Beings, how much more perfte& and entire ſhall 
every thing ſubfiſt in the great Soul of the World ? 
Theſe are the ſpontanecus Cauſes of the Bodies 
here-below, and all their differences lie united there. 
According to this Pattern, all things here are formed, 
but that Pattern is abundantly more perle&, and 
pure, and exact than any of its Reſemblances. 
Much more perie& till then are thele Divine and 
InteileQual Forms than any Corporeal ones, of 
which they are the great Originals For thele are 
united, not by any mutual Contract, or Continuity 
of Matcer, or bodily Mixture j but by the Coalition 
of indivilible Forms. And this Union, being fuch 

as 
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as ſtill preſerves the Diſtintions between them clear 
and unconfus'd, makes each of them perfect in it 
ſelf, and qualifies it to be the common Principle 
and Root of all the Forms of ics own Likeneſs 
and Kind, from the higheſt to the loweſt. 

Now the ſeveral diſtin& Principles of things de- 
rive their Cauſal Power and Dignity from ſome 
One Superiour Principle. For it is plain, that Ma- 
ny could not exiſt without an antecedent Caule. 
For which Reaſon each of Many is One, but not 
ſuch a One' as was before thoſe Many. For the 
One of Many is a part of that Number, and is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the reſt by ſome particular Quali- 
fications, which give him a Being apart tg himſelf : 
But the One before Many was the Cauſe of thoſe 
Many z He comprehended them all within himlſeit, 
exiſted before them, is the Cauſe of Cauſes, the 
firſt Principle of all Principles, and the God of Gods ; 
for thus all the World, by the meer DiCtates of Na. 
ture, have agreed to call and to adore him. 

He is likewiſe the Supreme and Original Good- 
neſs: For all Effets have a natural deſire and 
tendency to the reſpective Properties of their firlt 
Cauſe. Now that, which all things deſire, is 


Good ; and conſequently the firſt Cauſe muſt be - 


the Original, and the Supreme Good. So likewiſe 
he muſt be the Original and Supreme Power : Por 
every Caule hath the higheſt Power in its own kind, 
and conſequently the firſt Cauſe of all muſt need; 
exceed them all in Power, and have all of every 
kind, He muſt needs be endued with perfect 
Knowledge too; for how can we imagine him ig- 
norant of any thing which himſeli hath made? lr 
is no leſs evident too from hence, that the World, 
and all things, were produced by him without any 
difficulty at all. Thus, by conſidering of particu- 
lars, we areat laſt arrived to a general Demonſtrati- 
on, and from the parts. have learnt the who!e, (ior 
irdeed 
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indeed we had no other way of coming to the 
Knowledge of it, but by its parts; the Whole it 
{elf is too valt for our Comprehenſion, and our 
Underſtandings are fo feeble, as often to miſtake a 
very ſmail part for the whole.) And the reſult of 
the Argument 1s this, That, as all Things and Cau- 
ſes are derived at laſt from One Cauſe, f they ought 
to pay all manner of Honour and Adoration to 
that Cauſe. For this is the Stem and Root of them 
all ; and therefore it is not an empty Name only, 
but there is a Similicude in Nature too, by which 
every Caulſle is allied to this Univerſal One. For the 
very Power and Priviledge of being Cauſcs, and 
the Honour that is due to them, when compared 
with their Effects, is the free Gift of this Supreme 
Cauſe, to all the inferiour and particular ones. 

Now it any Man think it too great an Honour for 
theſe lower and limited ones to be called Cauſes, ©: 
Principles, as well as that original and general one; 
It muſt be owned in the firſt place , That there is 
foue Colour for this Scruple, becauſe this ſeems to 
argue an equality of Cauſal Power. But then this may 
ea'ily be remedied, by calling Theſe barely Cauſes, 

and That the Firſt and Univerſal Cauſe. And, 
* though ir be true, that each particular Principle is a 
fi1tt and general one, with reſpect to others of leſs 
extent and power contained under it, (as there is 
one Piinciple of Gracefulnels with regard to the Bo- 
dy, another with regard to that of the Mind, and : 
third of Gracefulnefs in general, that comprehend; 
them both ; ) yet in Truth, and ſtrict Propriety ol 
Speech, none is the Firſt Principle, but that which 
hath no other before or above it; and ſolikewiſe we 
may, and do, fay by way of Eminence, the Firlt 
and Supreme Cauſe, the Firſt and Supreme God, 
and the Firſt and Supreme Good. 
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Moreover we muſt take notice, that this Firſt 
Cauſe. which is above and before ail things. cannot 
poflibly have any proper Name, and {uch as may 
give us an adequate Idea of his Nature. For every 
Name is given for diſtinc&tion's fake, and ro expre(s 
{omcthing peculiar ; bur tince all diftinguiſhing Pro- 
perties whatever flow from, and are in. Him, All 
we can dois to ſum up the moſt valuable Perfec&tions 
of his Creatures, and then aſcribe them to Him. 
For this Reaſon as I hinted at the beginning of this 
Diſcourſe, the Greeks made choice of a Name for 
God, derived from the Heavenly Bodies, and the 
(wiftneſs of their motion. And thus we (ſtyle him 
Holy, and Juſt, and Mercital, and Good, and 
Lord; and Omniporcnt ; and ſometimes take rhe 
Confidence to uſe ſuch Appellations, as we think 
applicable to ſome of the Sons of men. 

And thus much ſhall ſuttice at preſent tor the Firſt 
of the Three Points betore us ; which pretends to 
ſhew,-That there are Firilt Cauſes of Things, and 
that G O D is the truly Firſt an4 Original ot chem 
all. And, though I have paſgd over leveral Steps, 
that mizhe have been taken in running from Eff-&s 
to their Cauſes, and wouid pe: haps have made the 
Demonſtration more gradual and compleat ; yer I 
muſt be content to enlarge no farther, as-being du- 
ly fenſible, that ſome Perſons will think what is al- 
ready done a great dzal roo much, and that theſe 
Excurſions a'e by no means agreeable to my firſt 
Deſign, which was to give as compendious an Illu- 
{tration as I could, to this Manual of Fpicferus. 

The next Aſſertion to be proved, was, That this 
God governs and diſpoſes all Things by his Provi- 
dence 5; which, though ie be, I prefutne, largely 
demonſtrated upon ſeveral Occaſions in the torego- 
ing Chapters, ſhall yer be allowed a particular Con- 
tideration in this place. For ſome People are ready 
enough to acknowledge the Being, and the Per- 
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fetions of God ; they acquieſce in his Power. and 
Goodneſs, and Wiſdom ; but, as for the Aﬀairs of 
the World, theſe they do not ſuppoſe him to regard 
at all, nor be in the leaſt concerned for them, as be- 
ing too little and low, and in no degree deſerving 
his Care. And indeed the greateſt Tempation to 
this Opinion, they frankly own to be miniſtred, by 
the very unequal Diſtribution of Things here be. 
low, and the monſtrous Irregularities, that the Go- 
vernment of the World ſeems chargeable withal. 
They obſerve ſome exceedingly wicked Men high 
in Yower and Preferments, their Eſtates plentiful 
and g:owing, their Health ſound and uninterrup- 
ted z and thus they continue a proſperous and plea- 
fant Life, to extream old Age, go down to their 
Graves gently and peaceably, and frequently leave 
their Poſtericy Heirs of their good Fortune, and 
tranſmit their ill-gotten Wealth to ſucceeding Ge- 
nerations. In the mean while, many Perſons, as 
eminently vertuous and good, are miſerably op- 
pref{s'd by the Infolence and Barbarity of thoſe wick- 
ed Great Ones; and: yet for all this Injuſtice, 
there is no Vengeance, that we can obſerve, over- 
takes the Oppretior, nor any Comfort or Reward 
to ſupport the Sufferer. Thele, as was hinted before, 
are the Speculations, that give Men the Confidence 
to diſpute againſt G O D. Some have been fo far 
emboldened by them, as to deny his very Being ; 
but Others, in compliance with the univerſal Con- 
ſent of Mankind, and the natural Intimations we 
have of Him, are content to allow his Nature and 
Perfe&tions, but can by no means allow his Provi- 
dence, - and eſpecially, when it happens to be their 
own caſe, and their particular Misfortunes have gi- 
ven an edge to the Objection, and made it enter 
deeper and more ſenſibly. For then they can by 
no means be perſuaded, that fo great an Inequality 


can be conſiſtent with Providence z or that G O D 
can 
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cant intereſt Himſelf in the Management of che 
World, and yer do a thing fo unworchy his Juſtice, 
and fo contrary to his Nature, as to {uffer inſulting 
Wickedneſs to paſs unpuniſhed, and injured Vertue 
to periſh unredreſled, 

Now the firſt Retnrn I ſhall make to tl;iis Ob- 
jection, ſhall be in more general terms, by deſi- 
ring the Perſon who propoles it, to anſwer me to 
the ſeveral Parts of this diſ-junctive Argument. 

If there be a God, and not a Providence, then 
the Reaſon muſt be, Either want of Knowledge, 
and a due Senſe, that theſe Things ought to be his 
Care ; Or, it he knows that they ought, and yet 
does not make them ſo, then this muſt proceed, ci» 
ther from want of Power, or want of Will. For 
the want of Power, there may be two Cauſes al- 
ſigned ; either, that the Burden and Difficulty of 
Governing the World is fo great, that G O D is 
not able pun&tually to diſcharge it; or elſe, That 
theſe are Matters fo very mean and inconſiderable, 
that they eſcape his Notice, and are not worth his 
Care and Obſervation. If the Sufficiency of his 
Power be granted, and the Want of Willbe inſiſted 
upon, this may likewiſe be imputed to two Rea- 
ſons : Either, That he indulges his own Eaſe, and 
will not take the pains; Orelſe, as was argued be- 
fore, That theſe Matters are of fo mean Conſidera- 
tion, that tho? he could attend to the moſt minute 
Circumſtances of them, if he ſo pleaſed; yer he 
does not do it, as thinking it more becoming the 
Greatneſs of his Majeſty co ſlight and overlook 
them, 

This diſ-jun&ive Argument being thus propoſed 
in the general, the ſeveral Branches of it may be 
replied to, as follows : That, admitting God to be 
ſuch a Being, as hath been here deſc:1bed, perfe& 
in Wiſdom and Knowledge, abſolute and uncon- 
troulable in Power, and of Goodneſs incompre- 
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henſible 3 and witha!, the Original Cauſe and Au- 
thor of all Things, produced trom and by Himſelf; 
and fo thele being ſo many parcels (as it were) ot 
his own Livinity, it is not pollible, firſt, he ſhould 
be ignorant, that the Products of his own Nature, 
and the Works of his own Hands, requice hi. Care: 
For this were to repreſent him more inſenſible, 
than the wildeſt and mo!t {tupid of all brute 
Peaſls (ſince even theſe: exp:efs a very tender regard 
for the Creatures to whom they give Firth and Be- 
ing.) It is as abſurd every whit to fay, in the next 
place, That this is a Care too weighty, and above 
his Power and Comprchenſion : For how is it pol- 
ſible to conceive an Eſte, greater and ſtronger 
than the Cauſe, to which it entirely owes its Pro- 
duction? And no leſs fo, thirdiy, to alledge , 
That theſe Matters are negle&ed, becauſe too lit- 
tle and low to fall within his Obſervation : For furs 
had they been fo deſpicable, he would never have 
created them at all. The want of Will is no more 
the o.caſion of ſuch a Negle&t: than the want of 
Power. To ſuppoſe this Care omitted, only for 
the indulging his own Eaſe, and to avoid the In- 
terruption of his Pleaſures, would be to fix upon 
him the Infirmities and Pafhons of Men ; nay, and 
ſuch as are peculiar to the wor!t and moſt profli- 
gate of Mcn roo, For, not only humane Reaſon, 
but natural inſtin&, infuſes an anxious Tendernch 
into irutes, ſuch as ſuffers them to decline no 
pains for the Proviſion and Support of their Oft- 
ſpring. Nor can we in any reaſon imagine fuch 
want of Will, from a' Contideration cf the Vile- 
nets of theſe Things, ſince nothing certainly is 
cor.temptible in His Eyes who created it 5 and, 
whatever he thought worthy t. e Honour of recciv- 
ing its Exiſtence from him, he cannot think un- 
worthy that of his Pro:ection and Care. So that, 
when you have made the moſt of this Argument 
that 
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that it can poſlibly bcar. ſtill every part meets you 
with ſome intolerable abſurdity ; and nvone of theſe 
Conſiderations, nor all of them put rogether, can 
ever induce a Man, who believes thc God created 
all theſe Things, to think, that he do's not now 1n- 
ſpe& and concern himſelf tor nis own Productions. 

But now, after this general Conſideration, 1 thall 
appiy my ſeit more particularly to thoie, who et- 
ther do reaily, or would ſeem to, entertain a die 
ſenſe of the Divine Majzlty ; and in pretended 
Honour to that, difparage and lower the Atiairs of 
humane Life. as Things velow his Notice, and ſuch 
as it would be an unhecoming Condeicention, a 
debaſmg of Himſelt, to expreſs any Care or Con- 
cern for. 

And here I muſt take leave to vindicate the t7o- 
nour of Humane Nature, and tell the Objecors, 
That Mankind and their Afﬀairs are no ſuch ſmall 
and contemptible matter, as they have thougit fir 
to repreſent them. For, in the firſt plac?, Man 1s 
nct only an Animal, but a Rational Creature too; 
his Soul is of exceeding Dignity and Value, cpable 
of Wiſdom, and, which is more, of Religion ; and 
qualified for the advancing the Honour uf Gd, a- 
bove any other Creature whatſoever. There 1s no 
nanner of ground then for ſo wiid a Syppoſition, 
255, That God ſhould undervalue and d:{regard to 
very conlidciable a part of the Cication; ner 1:C 
the Actions and Aﬀraiis of Men to be thouzht de- 
ſpicable neither, fince they are the Reſults of a 
Thinking Mind. 

Bur withal I muſt :dd, That they, who thus Icf- 
ſen Mankind, furniſh us with another Argument in 
behalt of Frovidence, and cut themſc'ves off f.om 
taking any advantage of that part of the Objection, 
which would ſuppoſe theſe things to excecd une 
Power of God : For the more you diſparage Man- 
kind, the more eaſie ſtill you coniel: it to take Car, 
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of them. The Senſes, 'tis true, diſcern greater Ob- 
jets with more eaſe than ſmaller ( as we find plain 
by the Proportion of thoſe that affe& our Sight, and 
the | oudnels of thoſe that ſtrike our Ears ) but the 
Faculties of the Mind and Body, quite contrary, 
bear {mall Trials, and maſter them much more eaſily 
and ſpeedily, than greater. A Pound weight is 
carried with leſs pains than a Hundred, and a half 
Acre of Ground ploughed ſooner and eaſier than an 
Acie ; 1o that, by Parity of Reaſon, the leſs Man- 
kind 13 repreſented, the leſs troubleſome you make 
the Government and C are of them to be. | 

Again: They who deny, That Providence de- 
{cends to every little Nicety (as they call it) do yet 
acknowledge a Superintendence over the whole 
World in general But what Providence Is that, 
which takes care of the Whole, and not of its Parts ? 
At this rate we ſhall imagine the Almighty God to 
come behind what every Art and Science almoſt a. 
m*-ng Men pretends to. For the Phyſician, whoſe 
Protettion obliges him to ſtudy the Diſtempers and 
the Cure of the whole Body, does not think himſelf 
at liberty to negle& the ſeveral Parts; and the ſame 
may be ſaid Ts Maſter of a Family, the Com- 
mander of an Army, and the Civil Magiſtrate in a 
State. For, indeed, which way is it poflible to pre 
ſerve the Whole from ruine, but by conſulting the 
Safety of the Parts, of which it is compounded ? 
Far be it therefore from us to imagine, that Almigh- 
ty God ſhould betray that want of Skill and Indu- 
ſtry, which feeble men attain to; who take care of 
tne Whole, and the ſeveral Parts of it, at the ſame 
time, and with the ſame trouble; and this moſt 
wilely, for the ſake of the Parts themſelves in a 
great meaſure; but much more with a deſign to pro- 
mote the Good of the Whole. Whereas, We poor 
unthinking Mortals are often tempted to Impatience, 
by particular and private Misfortunes, not duly con- 
ſidering 
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ſidering, how far theſe contribute to the Benefc of 
the Whole. 

Now if any Man ſhall imagine the Diſpoſal of 
humane Afﬀairs to be a Buſineſs of great Intricacy, 
and Trouble, and Confufionz and conlcquently 
that it muſt needs perplex the Almighty, diſtract his 
Mind, and diſturb his Happineſs : This Perſon muſt 
be taught to make a difference, between the Frail 
ties of a Man. and the Perfe&ions of a God. For 
it is plain, all this Objeion is built upon a vain 
Imagination, that God is ſuch a Superviſor as one of 
us; and that He is under the ſame necetliry of at- 
tending every part of his Charge diſtinctly, and 
proceeding by ſingle and ſubſequent Action: , fo 
that, while he is employed in one Afﬀair, it is not 
poſſible for him to apply his mind to any thing elſe. 

Methinks it were ealie for ſuch a Perſon to refle, 
how Law-givers and Princes manage themſelves 
upon theſe occaſions : They ordain wife and conve- 
nient Laws, and afflign particularly what Rewards 
ſhall be given to Meric and Vertue.z what Puniſh- 
ments inflicted upon Vice and Difob:dience 5 what 
Satisfaction made for Injuries, and the like. And 
theſe Laws they contrive fo, as to extend even to the 
ſmalleſt matters, ſo far as they can foreſee and pro- 
vide againſt chem. When this is done, they do not 
ive themſelves the trouble of watching and prying 
into every Corner ; they live and enjoy their Eaſe 
as they uſed to do ; and the Care they take of the 
State, is not ſeen in perpetual Confution and Dil- 
quiet of Heart, but in che Eſtabliſhment and Ob- 
ſervation of thele wholeſome Conſtitutions. Now, 
if Men can have fo general an Influence, and fo 
effetual too, withour perſonal anxiety z much more 
muſt we confeſs it pothble for God. - He founded 
the World, and formed every Creature in it, and 
fixed wiſe Laws tor the Government of them all : 
He conſidered, that our Actions are luch as are pro- 
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per to Souls; that there is a great mixture of Ver- 
tue and Vice in them, and, according as each Per- 
ſon exceeds in the one or the other of theſe, he al- 
lots his Puniſhment , and his Portion. Some he 
places more courmodiouſly, and others leſs fo, and 
ranks us according to our Deſerts; thoſe that have 
done well, with good, and tho{z that have done ill, 
with worle Souls ; and hath determined too, what 
each of theſe ſhall do to one another , and ſuffer 
from one another. Now herein is the Juſtice of 
God vindicatcd, that the Fundamental Cauſe of all 
theſe different Fates, is abſolutely left to our own 
diſpoſal : For it is in our Power what fort of Per- 
ſons we will be ; and we may make our ſelves ſuch 
as we chulſe, and reſolve to be, by the native Liber- 
ty of our Minds, and by having Vertne and Vice 
properly and entircly the Object of our own Choice. 
And beſides this, God hath appointed over Men par- 
ticular Guardian Spirits, which nicely obſerve the 
{malleſt Actions, and are exact in ſuch Retributi- 
Ons, as each Man's Behaviour deſerves. 

Now in this, the Care of God differs from that 
of Men : That his Providence did not fatisfie it ſelf 
to conſtitute "Things in good Order at the begin- 
ning, and afterwards diſpenſe with any farther 
Concern about them, nor ceaſe from a&ing, as the 
Lawgiver in the State was ſuppoſed to do. For 
indeed, properly ſpeaking. the Goodne's of God 
knows no Beginning ; nor is there any time when 
it was not, and when it did not communicate it fell, 
and make all Things good from its own exuberant 
Fulncis. Nor are we to ſuppoſe, that this InſpeRi- 
on requires any laborious attendance, as if God were 
ſometimes preſent, and ſometimes abſent ; for theſe 
are luch Confinements, as Bodies avd Matter only 
are ſubje& to ; whereas He is preſent at all times, 
in ail places, with, and above, all Things And 
the Providence of this mighty Being, thus Ecernal 
| and 
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and Omnipreſent, and infinitely Good, finds no dit- 
ficulty in expanding it felf, and imparting its Influ- 
ences toevery Creature, as the Dignity of their Na- 
ture, and the Deſerts of cach Individual, require. 
And, as the Sun ſheds his Rays of Light upon the 
whole World, and cvery thing partakes of them 
with different Effeas. fome things are made capable 
of ſceing, others of being feen; ſome blotlom and 
bad, others are impregnated and mulripiy ; 
ſome ſhew black to the Eye, and othcrs white 
ſome grow {tiff and hard, others. are meltzd and 
fofrned ; and all this by the fame Ligh: and the fame 
Heat, adapcing it ſelf to the ſeveral Capacities and 
Difpoſitions of the Things upon which it falls : and 
that too, without any trouble to the Sun, or the 
leaſt Interruption to his Happinels : So the Goodnels 
of GOD, moſt afluredly, whoſe Giit and Work- 
manlhip that very <un is, knows how to impart it 
ſelf to every Creature, in ſuch proportion: as the 
Neceſlities of each require, or the Condition of its 
Nature will admit, much more eaſily, than any 
Creature of the moſt general Influcnce can do it ; 
and that, without creating any Perplexity to Al- 
mighty GOD, or giving the leaſt diſturbance to 
his Bliſs, by fo extenſive a Care. For God is not 
like the Works of Nature, which are ated upon at 
the ſame time they ad, and {o {p:nd themſelves ; 
nor is his Goodneſs any acquired Perfection, that it 
ſhould tire and be exhauſled, bu: natural and un- 
bounded. Nor 1s he confined to one ſingle Action 
at a time, ( as we find our feeb'e Minds arc ) that he 
ſhould not be able to comprehend or manage ſo gre: 
a variety of Aﬀairs, and yet enjoy Himfſelt in the 
Contemplation of that Perte& and Supream Good, 
which i infinitely more excellent, and above the 
World. For, if when the Soul of Man afpires wo 
periection, and ſoars up to God, it be faid to con- 
verle and dwell on high, and to dilpoſe and govern 
the 
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the World ; How much more juſt and eafje is it to 
telieve, That the Author and Infuſer of that Soul 
muſt needs, without any manner of difficulty or di. 
ſtrattion, guide and govern that Univerſe wliich 
Himlelf hath formed. 

Now, as to that Obje&ion of the amazing Ine- 
quality in the Diſtribution of the Things of this 
World, I can never yield, That the Proſperity of 
J!l Men, or the Aﬀidtions of the Good, are of 
ſtrength ſufficient to ſhake our Beliet of Providence, 
For, in the firſt place, we wholly miſtake the mat- 
ter; and it is a very wrong Notion that generally 
prevails, Of Wicked Men being happy. and Good 
Men miſerable. If this obtain (till with my Readers, 
it isto very little purpoſe, that ſuch pains have been 
taken to prove that Neceſſary Truth, That the 
Good Man is one who places all humane Happineſs 
and Miſery in the Freedom of his own Mind, and 
the dire&ing this aright to ſuch Objects as fall with- 
in the compaſs of his own Power and Choice; and, 
That he who does fo, can never be diſappointed in 
his Deſires, nor oppreſsd by his Fears ; and conſc- 
quently can never have any Unhappinefs befal him. 
For the Objeders themſelves agree with us in the 
Notion of Evil, That it is the Diſappointment of 
ſome Deſire, or the Falling into ſomething that we 
fear. So that, even according to their own Rule, 
the Good Man can never be wretched, nor lie un- 
der any misfortune which can make him unhappy, 
conſidered as a Man. 

On the other ſide, All men agree in their Notions 
of wicked men, that they pervert the Courſe and 
Deſign of Nature, and do not live as becomes men. 
They forget the Privilege God hath given them, 
and negle& the Uſe and Improvement of that Li- 
berty, which is the diſtinguiſhing Character and 
Prerogative of Humane Nature 3 They look for 


Happineſs from external Advantages, ſuch as a 
an 
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and Riches, and Honour, and Power, and High 
Birth, and ſenſual Enjoyments, and the like; and 
the want of theſe they efteem Milery ; for which 


Reaſon, all their Deſires are fix'd upon theſe imagi-' 


nary Good Things, and all th2ir Fears and Aver- 
ſions upon the contrary Evil Ones. Now it is not 
poflible for theſe outward Things always to anſwer 
a man's Wiſhes and Endeavours : Diſappointed Ex- 
Rations, and ſurprizing Calamities there muſt and 
| will bez and therefore theſe men cannot but be un- 

happy, by the Confeſſion of the Objefters them- 
ſelves. And the very Perſons concern'd, if they 
would but give themſelves leave to be ſerious, and 
refle& coolly and impartially upon the many Acci- 
dents of this kind that diſquiet them, muſt needs be 
driven to a ſenſe and acknowledgment of their own 
miſery. | 

But, if this do not fatisfie, becauſe they are plain- 
ly proſperous, and ſucceed aboveother men, in the 
Advantages and Intereſts of the World, 1 ſhall make 
no ſcruple to affirm, That theſe Succeffes do but 
add to their Unhappineſs ; For they only put them 
upon greater Extravagancies, and are ſo many freſh 
Temptations to commit more Violence, and caſt a 
greater Blemiſh upon Humane Nature. And this, I 
think, muſt be admitted for an unconteſtable Truth, 
That whatever is contrary to Nature and Duty, mult 
of neceflity be both a fault, and a misfortune. 

Now becauſe our Auditors are to be dealt with, 
not only by dry Demonſtrations, but by moving and 
gentle Perſuaſions, I ſhall endeavour to win them 
over to this Opinion, of the only ſeeming Good 
and Evil in all external Accidents and Advantages, 
by reminding them of what was ſaid before ; that 
thoſe things that we commonly call Evil, are not 
properly ſo, notwithſtanding the Troubles and Un- 
ealineſſes thar attend them ; and that what paſles tor 
Good in the Opinion of the World, is very far from 
being 
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being ſuch, notwithſtanding all its outward Gaie- 
ties and deluding Appearances Sometimes what 
we call Evils, are made uſe of to excellent purpoſes; 
they are either ſharp Remedi:s to cure a diſtemper'd 
Mind, or wholeſom Trial- to exerciſe a found Ver- 
tue. And what we term Gond Things, are diſpo- 
{ed fo, as ro illuſtrate the Juſtice of God; and are 
proportioned to the preſent Occaſions, or to the 
Deſerts, of the Perſons on whom they are beſtow- 


ed, and from whom they are taken away. Thus , 


Riches are given to a wiſe and good man, both for 
his own eaſe and comfortable Enjoyment, and alſo 
to furniih him with larger Abilities of doing good, 
and Opportunities to exerciſe a generous and cha- 
ritable Diſpoſition. Put the very ſame 't hingsto the 
vicious man are ſent as a Curſe, and a Puniſhment: 
For the covetous and worldly man makes his Lite a 
perpetual Drudgery and Toil; he enſlaves himſelf 
to Anxiety and Anguiſh, and continual Fear; and 
never enjoys the Plenty he hath taken ſuch pains to 
procure. And this indeed is a moſt juſt and a moſt 
ingenious Revenge upon them, that they ſhould thus 
prove their own Tormenters. 

On the other hand, the Luxurious and Extrava- 
gant are poorer than the very Beggars in the 
Streets ; to many of theſe their Riches are their 
Ruine, by :«mpting them to exceſſes, and running 
them upon d-ngerous and deſtructive Courſes. S0 
char all rhe Advantage they make of them, js but to 
grow the worſe, aid ſet themſelves farther off from 
a't ſuch Improvements, and ſuch a Converſation, 
as befirs the D:gnity of Humane Nature, and are 
agreeable to the Difates of Reaſon. Thus Health, 
an] Power, and Preferments, very often turn to the 
Prejudice of vicious Men. And theſe are ſent, 
partly in vengeance? to ſcourge them for their paſt 
Follies, and partly as Chaſtiſements to reduce them ; 
that: when taev have given a Swing to their Appe- 
rites, 
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tites, and gorged themiclves with criminal Pleaſures, 
they may at laſt grow lick of them, throw off theit 
ill Humours, and become reformed Men. For the 
Tenderneſs of that Good Providence, which is fo 
altiduous in promoting the True Happineſs of Souls, 
is not ſo rauch to reſtrain us from the grof and ourt- 
ward acts ol Sin, ard from gratitying our Appetites 
by Fear, or any other fuch curbing Paffions which 
uſe to give check ro them ; but rather, to ſubdue the 
Appetite ic ſelf, and ntterly waſte and de{troy all che 
evil Habits, that had gaincd upon us by the ns 
indulging of it before The Sub{tance of what I have 
Einted here, was diſcowſcd more largely in ſome 
foregoing Chapters, ( Chap. X[IL and XXXIVv.) 
and there, it the Reader think fit, he may refreſh 
his Memory. And ſo much for my Second: Argu- 
ment, in reply to thoſe who deny a Providence, 
and would make us believe, that GOD hath no 
Hand at all in tze Government and Diſpoſal of 
things here below, . 

And now, as the o!d Proverb hath it, (The * 77rd 
Crp to Jove, ard them we have dine) tor there re- 
mains only One Obyection mo'e to be retuted; 
whic', though ic owr: botli God and tis Prov idence, 
yer does not profels it felf ſatisfied with the Juttice 
of either, in the Gove niment of the World 

They repreſent Almighty God, as one capable of 
being perverted and byatled with Gifts and Objla- 
tions. And indecd it is a tw.odern, and but too vul- 
gar [magination, that the molt greedyExtortioner, 
and the mercileſs Oppretlor, that minds nothing 
but his own Intereſt, and makes, or regards, no 
difference between Right and Wrong, if he do but 
expend a very incot:liderable part of his i; gotten 


* This is an Expreſſion taken from the Cuſlom ef the Olywpidf 
Entertainments, and other publick Feafli, Sce Eialin, Adrg and 
Pindar. Ifhmiorum. Hymn. Sexe. 
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Wealth upon pious Uſes, and diſtribute a piece of 
money among thoſe, who pretend it is their Buſineſs 
to addreſs to the Gods, and that they have a ſecret 
Faculty ot inclining their Favour, then all ſhall be 
well; they may perſiſt in their Wickednels ſecurely, 
and ſhall never be called ro account for it. And 
ſome indeed there are, who both entertain theſe 
Opinions without any Judgment, and declare with- 
out any due Caution, that they think it no Reile- 
Rion upon the Goodneſs of God, that he ſhould 
connive at Mens Wickednels, and pals it by pa- 
tiently, 

What Anſwer ſhall we find now to refute this 
Error ? The beſt courſe will be to take it in pieces; 
and, becauſe it refers both to the Perſon that does, 
and to him that receives the Injury, to examine 
of what Conſequence this Remiflion and Indulgence 
would be to both, and how each of them are affe- 
Qed and concerned in it 

Now, if itbe for the Intereſt and real Advantage 
of the wicked and unjuſt Perſon, to have his vi- 
Cious Courſes connived at, and that no Puniſhment 
at all ſhould be inflicted tor them; then it is poli. 
ble God may remit and wink at them, becauſe it 
is moſt certain, that every good thing, of what 
kind ſoever it be, is derived down from that Ori- 
ginal Source of all Goodneſs, upon his Creatures 
here below. But if this would really be the worſt 
and moſt deſtructive of all Evils, to have their 
Wickedneſs thus afliſted and enconraged ; if Im- 
punity would only harden them in Vice, and ren- 
der them but fo much more bold and unreclaimable 
then how can we admit ſo abſurd a thought, as that 
God ſhould become acceſlary to all this Miſchief, 
who hath been fo largely and clearly proved, to 
þave no hand at all in bringing any of our Evils 


upon us 2 
Now 
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Now Injuſtice, and Avarice, and Intemperance, 
and Injuries, and Extravagances of all forts, are bur 
ſo many Corruptions and Indifpoſitions of the 
Mind; they are contrary to Nature, and no bet- 
ter than the Diſeaſes and Scandals, as well as the 
Vices, of Mankind. If God therefore contribute 
to the growth of theſe Diſtempers, if he add to 
their Malignity, andlet them go on till they are paſt 
all Cure, the Miſery and Corruption will be char- 
ged upon him. But if Preſents and Bribes prevail 
upon him to do fo, this is ſomething more vile and 
mercenary, than even the ordinary fort of Men, 
who can boaſt of no remarkable Vertue, will ſtoop 
to, For, Who of a moderate Underſtanding, and 
common Honeſty, will ſuffer his Charge to periſh 
for Hire ? Will any tolerable Phyſician, when he 
finds his Patient ſurfeited, for the ſake of a good 
Fee, or the Interceflion either of his Friends, or 
himſelf, permit him to eat and drink freely of thoſe 
very things that brought the Diſtemper? nay, which 
is more, Will he not only permit, but procure them, 
and affiſt the ſick perſon in that which muſt prove 
his certain Ruin ? So far from it, that if he at all 
anſwer the Character and Duty of his Profeſſion, 
he will let nothing divert him from the moſt ungrate- 
ful Remedies, and painful Applications, when the 
State of the Diſtemper requires them. Since then 
the angry Juſtice of God, and the yn Diſpen- 
ſations of Providence, have been fo fully ſhewn, to 
carry,in them the Nature and Defign'ot Medicines, 
to diſtempered Mankind ; how can we ſuppoſe this 
great Phyſician of Souls, leſs careful of our Reco- 
very, than we think our ſelves obliged to be to one 
another ? 

But the Perſons, who are oppref'd by Injuſtice, 
are no leſs the Obje& of his Providence, than thoſe 
who commit it; and therefore we ſhall do well to 
examine a little, how thi: eaſine{s, to wicked Men, 
and 


264 Epiftetus's More/'s Ch. XXXIE, 
and this athſting and encouraging their Villanics, 
for the ſake of their Oblations, can be reconciled 
with his Tendernefs and Care for the innocent Suf- 
ferers, Whar Opinion muſt we needs have of that 
General, who would ſuffer himſelf ro be corrupted 
by the Enemy, and deliver up his Camp and whole 
Army for Reward ? Or what Shepherd would be 
{» treacherous to his Flock ? Shepherd did I ſay ? 
nay, What Shepherd's Curs, when they have reco- 
vered a part of their Flock from the Wolves, will 
ſit down contentedly, and fee the reſi devoured? 
An then fure this part of the Argument needs no 
farcher Confuration, rhan only to refle&, what mon- 
ſtrous Impiery that Opinion is guilty of, that taxes 
God with ſuch Infidelity, and Baſeneſs to his Charge, 
as not Men only, but even brute Beaſts, difdain and 
abkor. 

Indeed, it we conſider the thing only in the ge- 
nera}, it 15 molt irrational to conceive, that the Ol- 
ferings of wicked Men ſhould ever prevail upon 
God, or encline him to be propitious at all. "is 
true. he graciouſly accepts thoſe of the Pious and 
Upright ; not for any reſpe& to the Gifts them- 
ſelves, or any occalion he. hath for them; but for the 
ſake of tizz Votaries, who, when they thus apply, 
deſire that, not only cheir Minds, but their Eſtates, 
and ail che}, ' polleſs, may be conſecrated to his Ul: 
and Srvice. "There is likewiſe no doubt to be mad:, 
but the matter night be fo ordered, as even to ren- 
der the Giits and Pray ers of wicked men acceptable 
to lim 3 that is, provided they came with a purpolz 
of growing bziter, and begg'd to be reformed by 
his Puniſhine NS, and were re: dy to {ubmirt to the 
Mcrhods of their Cure, Bur it the ſecrer and truc 
Intent of their Devotions be only to avert his Judg- 
ments, and confirm themſelves in Vice, it is moſt 
at.jurd t0 o [uppolt le ny can ever be well received up- 


on theſe Term ; ! or, though there were no Guilt 
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to be [aid to their Charge, yet this alone were ſuffici- 
ent to render them abominable in the Sight of Gad, 
That they ſuppoſe him a Baſe arid a Mercenary Being, 
and hope by Bribery to ſoften hisprovoked Juſtice, and 
buy off their own Puniſhment. 

And now Iexped to have the Queſtion put, from 
whence tl1is Notion of God's pardonins mens Sins, 
came to be ſo univerſally received; and what Founda- 
tion there 15 for ſaying, and believing, as almoſt everv 
body does, That Prayers,and Alms,and the like, have a 
power to make God flexible and propitious. For ſure 
the World hath not taken all this upon Truſt, and yer 
they are muchto blame to lay that ſtrefs they do upo 
ic, and to propagate this Opinion with ſo much Conh- 
dence, if it beunſafe, and impious tobe believed, that 
God forgives wicked Men,and paſſes by their Offences, 
without puniſhing them, as they have deſerved, 

In order to the ſacisfying this Doubt, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, That, where men areduly ſen{ible of their Faults, 
and heartily penitent for thera, theſe things contribute 
yery much to their Converſion, as being decent and 
proper Teſtimonies of a ſincere Repentance. The 
Bending of the Knees, and Bodily Prefſtrations, ex- 
preſs the Sorrows and Submiflions of a dejeRted Soul ; 
and the Offering up their Goods, or laying them out 
to Pious and Charitable Purpoſes, ſuch as God peculi- 
arly regards and m_— in, proclaims how entirely 
their Minds, and Perſons, and all they have, are de- 
voted to him, | 

For when we are told, That our Sins turn God's 
Face away from us,That he1s atgry at them, and leaves, 
or forſakes us, upon ihe Provocation they give him 5 
Theſe Expreffions muſt not be taken in a ſtrict 
and literal Sence. They ſpeak the Paſſions and Infir- 
mities of Creatures, ſuch as carry no Congruity with 
the Divine Nature, and its immutable Happineſs and 
Perfe&tions, But the Truth is, we deprave and de- 
baſe our ſelyes by forſaking the DiRates of Nature and 
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Reaſon ; we deface the Image of the Divinity in our 
Souls, and, by our Wickedneſs and Folly, fall off, and 
wichdraw our ſelves from him : Not that we can run a- 
way from that watchful Eye to which all things are pre- 
ſent ; but we change the manner of its Influences upon 
us, and expoſe our ſelves to a different ſort of Treat- 
ment ; for now we have brought a Diſeaſe upon our 
Souls, and made Severity and a harſher Providence ne- 
ceſſary for our Cure. 

But, when we recover the ſoundneſs and perfe&ion 
of our Nature, and make nearer Approaches to God, 
by reſtoring that Image and CharaQer of his Divinity 
in us, which conſiſts in the imitation of his Juſtice, and 
Holineſs, and Wiſdom, we then return, and are admit- 
ted to a more ealie Acceſs ; We renew our Acquain= 
tance, and contra a ſort of freſh Aﬀnity with him. 
And this return of ours to God, we often expreſs in 
fuch Terms, as if it were his return to us ; Juſt as men 
at Sea, who when their Cable is faſtned to a Rock, 
while they draw themſelves and their Veſſel to the 
Rock, are ſoidle asto imagine that they draw the Rock 
tothem. And this 1s our Caſe; Mens Repentance,and 
Devotions, and Works of Piety and Charity, anſwer 
exactly to that Cable : For theſe things are the Inſtru- 
ments of their Converſion,and the beſt Proofs of its be- 
ingunafte&ed and real. When we cheriſh and ſupport 
either the Perſons themſelves who have ſuffered by our 
Oppreflion, or our Inſolence, or our Slanders ; or, if 
that cannot be, make Satisfation to their Famihes, 
and relieve thoſe that are in neceflity ; when we hate 
Injuſtice,when wedecline the Converſation of naugh- 
ty men, and become the Companions and Friends of 
the Wile and Vertuous; and when we are full of Indi: 
nation againſt our ſelves, and content to turn ou: 
own Puniſhers, And it we would be throughly re- 
formed indeed, we muſt perſevere in this method, and 
not {uffer our Reſolutions to be fickle and uncertain ; 
or any Intermifhons to cool our zeal,rill we have ated a 
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ſufficient Revenpe upon our ſelves, and perfeted the 
Deſign of our Amendment. And there 1s not, there 
cannot be, any other certain Teſtimony of a fincere 


and perie&t Repentance, but only this One, That of 


forſaking our Sins, and Going ſo no more. Nay, 1 
muſt add too, The not allowing our ſelves in any 12's 
or lower degrees of Guilt,or complying withthe Temp- 
tations and Tendencies toward them. For in this Cale 
we muſt behave our ſelves like Sailers, who ſteer their 
Courſe beyond the Point they would make; and bear 
down towards one fide, when they would croſs over to 
the other. 
Now, as to the Efficacy of Repentance, whether it 
beof Merit and Power enough to reſtore the Soul to 
its primitive Purity ; this, I think, can admit of no Diſ- 
pute, When it is confidered, That Almighty God does 
in all his Diſpenſations propoſe it as his End, and al- 
ways Cleanſe and reform us by this Means. For what 
other account can be given of all the Punifhments, and 
thoſe dire EffeR; of his Vengeance upon us, both un 
this, and the nexe World, but onlv,that thev are dehgn- 
edto change the Soul, by the Suffering, and Tortu; 5 
nflited upon it, that a Senſe of her own Wretcheanels 
may provoke her to a juſt Deteiration of che Vices rnat 
mere the wicked Caule of it : and intlame hec with the 
more fervent Love, and impatient Detire of Vertve ? 
There is indeed ſomething very inſtrufting in Aﬀictt- 
on, and a ſtrange Aptnels 1 the rational Soul,to heark- 
ento it, and be a by it. But a Man is never {o well 
diſpoſed to learn, nor makes juch quick an fi:rs Pro- 
rreſs,as when he exercilcs this Diſctpiine upon himſelt, 
decauſe then the very Puniſament 15 voluntary, and 
tne Improvement is much more Jikely to be ſo. And 
indeed, conſidering that Fleaſure and leniusl Proſpects 
tempt Men to offend ; the Rule of curing Diſeaſes by 
their Contraries, makes Sorrow and Pain abſolutely ne- 
ceſfary, to remove this Sickneſsof che Mind, and expel 
the Humours that brought it upon us And Repentance 
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wants no Qualifications ef this kind 3 for the truly pe- 
nitent Perſon chaſtifes himſelf with the Scourge of a 
guilty Conſcience, and feels ſuch bitter Remorſe, and 
Anguiſh of Heart ; as are infinitely ſharp and ſtinging, 
and more inconfolable, than any Smart or bodily Pains 
can poflibly be. 

And thus much in oppoſition tothe Third Obje&ion 
againſt God and Religion, which is indeed the worſt 
and moſt impious of all the Three. For it were a much 


more excuſable Error to deny a God and a Providence, 
than to allow both theſe, and yet advance ſuch Incon- 


gruous Notions concerning him ; better it were for Us 


and Him both, that he had no Being,and no Concern | 


in governing the World at all, than that he ſhould be 
guilty of ſo much Treachery and Baſeneſs as this Ob. 
jection lays to his Charge : For this is to be Evil, and 
thatis much worſe than not to be at all. The reaſonis 
evident, becauſe Goodneſs and Happineſs is Superiour 
to Exiſtence 3 it 1s the Principle of Being, the Cauſe 
from whence all things derive it, and the very End for 
which they have ic. For Exiſtence itſelf is what no Man 
would defire, but meerly upon the Apprehenſfion of tt 


being Good z and therefore, whenever we apprehend } 


our ſelves in Evil Circumſtances, we naturally wiſh 
not to be at all, 


If I have here again enlarged beyond the juſt Bounds * 
of a Commentary, the Importance of the Argument * 
will juſtihe mein it. For, in Truth, a regular and well- 
grounded Devotion towards God, Juſt and Becoming * 


Apprehenſions concerning the Perte&ions of his Na- 
ture, the Certainty of his Providence, and the Juſtice 
and Goodneſs of all his Proceedings with Mankind ; 
and, conſ:quent to ſuch a Perſwafion, a ſubmiflive re 
{ſ1gned Temper, and eaſie Acquieſcence under all his 
Diſpenſations, as the Eftets of a moſt excellent Wil- 
dom, and ſuch as are always beſt for us : Theſe are the 
Sum of all humane Accompliſhments, the Foundation 


and the Perfe&tion, the Firſt and the Laſt Step of all 
Mora! * 
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Moral, and all Intelle&ua], Vertue. For, though the 
Soul of Manbe (tis confe(s'd)) a Free Agent, and pro- 
ceed upon Internal Principles of Good and Evil; yet 
ſill this Liberty and Power of determining herſelf, was 
the particular Favour and Gift of God ; and therefore, 
while ſhe holds faſt by the Root, ſhelives,and improves, 
and attains the Perfetion God made her capable of. 
But when ſhe ſeparates herſelf, and, as it were, diſen- 
gages, and tears herſelf off, ſhe grows barren, and wi- 
thers, and putriftes, till ſhe return, and be united to the 
Root again, and fo recover her Life and Perte&tion 
once more. Now nothing, but a firm and a vigorous 
Senſe of theſe Three Points we have been explaining, 
can ever prevail upon the Soul to endeavour ſuch a Re- 
ſtoration : For how is 1t poflible to apply to God, when 
wedo not believe that he is ? Or what Encouragement 
15the belief of his Exiſtence, without a Perſwaſton that 
he 1s concerned for us, and takes notice of us? Leaſt 
of all ſhould we addreſs to a Being, chat does inſpe& 
and govern our Afﬀeairs, if we were polleſs'd with an 
Opinion, Thar all chat Care and InfpeRtion were di- 
rected to Evil and Malicious Purpoſes, and that he on- 
ly waited over us for gue Miſery and Miſchief, 


CHAP. XXXIX.. 


IV hen you conſult the Oracle, remember it « only the 
Event that you are ignorant of and come to be ins 
ſtruited in. But though you do not know what that 
ſhall be particularly, y:t Philoſophy (if you have as 
ny) hath already taught you, of what Quality and 
Conſequence it ſhall prove to yow : For you are ſas 
tisfied before-hand, That if it be any of the Things 
out of enr own Poner, it muſt necas be indifferent 
inits own Nature, and neither goed nor bad of it= 
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ſelf. Therefore when theſe Occafions call you a- 
kyoad, leave all your Hopes and Fears behind you ; 
and do not approach the Prophet with ſuch anxi- 
ous Concern, as if you were to hear your Doom 
from his Mouth ; but behave your ſelf as becomes 
a Man fully perſuaded, That no external Accident 
is any thing to Tou; and that nothing can poſſibly 
happen, but what by good Management may be cone 
verted to your Advantage, thouzh all the World 
ſhould endeavour to obſlruft it. When therefore 
you addreſs to the Gods, come boldly, as one that 
asks thtir Advice; and withal, when they have 
given it, be all Compliance ; for confider whoſe 
Counſel you have askd, and how impious a Diſre- 
ſpet# it will br not to follow it, When therefore 
you appiy your ſelf tothe Oracle, obſerve Socrates 
ki Rule, Toask no Queſtions, but what the Event 
is the only material Conjideration to be clearedin; 
they jhonld be Matters of great Importance and 
Difficulty, and fuch as are not capable of Reſolu- 
tion, ty Reaſon, er Art, or any humane Mcthods. 
But if yer are in diſpute, whether you onght to aſe 
fiſt your Friend in diſtreſs, or expoſe your Perſon 
fer the Defence of your Country ; theſe are not 
. Quiſtions fit to be put, becauſe they anſwer them« 
ſelv-s : For, though the Sacrifice be never ſo ins 
auſpicicrus, thouzh it ſhould porteud Flizht or Ba- 
niſhm*rt, lſs of Limbs, orloſs of Life; yet ſtill 
R eaſon and Duty will tell you, That, in a:ſpight of 
all th:fe Fazards, you muſt not deſert thoſe that 
have a right 10 your Service and Aſſiſtance. And 
therefore in this caſe you need no other Determina« 
tion than that memorable one, which Apollo gave 
0 
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fo long fince, when he thruſt that Wretch ont of 


his Temple, who ſuffered his Friend to periſh for 
want of help. 


COMMENT. 


Fe having given DireQions for the underſtand- 


ing and due diſcharge of our Duty to one ano- 
ther, and towards God the next thing co bedone,was 
toinform us, What we owe to our ſelves. But, before 
this could be methodically undertaken, it was neceſla- 
ry to take notice of a ſort of mix'd Duty, which re- 
{pes both God and our ſelves; and this is what ariſes 
from Divination, or the conſulting of Oracles. To 
this purpoſe he divides his Diſcourſe into Three Parts, 
and tells us, upon what Occaſions we ought to conſule 
them, with what Diſpoſation it ſhould be done, ahd 
what uſe is to be made of their Determinations, 

He begins with the Second of theſe, thinking it per- 
haps the Firſt, both in Conſequence, and in Ocder of 
Nature ; and tells us, That the Mind ſhould preſerve 
ſuch a firm and even Temper upon theſe Occaſions, 
as neither to bring any Deſires, nor any Averſions a- 
long with it : For at this rate it would be itnpoſlible to 
come without great anxiety and diſorder. If our De- 
fires are eager, we ſhall be afraid of heacing chat what 
we wiſh will not come topaſs ; and if our Averhons 
are violent, we ſhall bein no leſs concern to be told, 
That what we fear moſt, ſhall certainly happen to us. 
Butthe Queſtion 1s, What courſe we ſhall take to throw 
off theſe Paſſions, and poſleſs our ſelves with that In- 
difference ? To that he replies, That the Conf1dera- 
tion of thoſe Things we enquire about will be able co 
effe& ic : For we need only refle&, That they are ex- 
ternal Accidents, and Things out of our Power; for 
no'man is ſo ſenſeleſs, as to conſult an Oracle upon the 
Events of thoſe, which his own Choice mult derer- 
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mine, Who everenquired at a Shrine, Whether he 
ought to regulate his Inclinations and Averſions, to re- 
duc: chem within juſt bounds, or to fix them upon fat 
and Worthy Objects ? The Queries uſually put, are 
quite of another ſtrain; Whether a 'Voyage ſhall be 
proſperous 2 Whether it be adviſable to marry 2 Whe- 
tier the purchaſing ſuch a parcel of Land would turn 
ro good account 2 And theſe berng ſuch things, as we 
our ſelves are not made Maſters of by Nature,'ts plain, 
our Defires and our Averſtons ought not to have any 
concern in the D:vination. The only thing we wane 
to be ſatisfied in, is ſome particular Event ; Thus 1 the 
Soathſayer's Work, and out of the compaſs of our own 
Knowledge : But the Quality of that Event we know 
as well as he. For Philoſophy hath aſſured us, That 
none of thoſe m1trers, which are out of our own power, 
can bein themſelves good or evil; and by conſequence 
no proper Obje& of our Inclination or Averſon. 
Belides,They that are skild in theſe Myſteries,have 
2 Notion, That an extream Paſſion and Concern in 
the Perſon that applies ro the Oracle, diſturbs the 
whole method of Divination, and confounds the O- 
men. So that this Calmneſs will be of advantage in 
that reſpe& too, and you will eſcape all: mmoderate (ol- 
licitude, when you remember, that, be the Accident 
whatever it will, you have it {hill in your power tocon- 
vert it to your own Benefit; and the more diſaſtrous, 
ſo much the more beneficial ſtill will a prudent ma- 
nagement render it to you: And therefore come boldly 
(ſays he) and caſt aſide vain Fears and unneceſlary 
Scruples, when you profeſs to ack Counſel of the Gods. 
From that Expreflion, he takes occaſion to inform 
Men, what 1s their Duty tothe Gods 1n theſe Caſes ; 
namely,. That when we have asked their Advice, we 
ſhould be ſure to take it; For he that conſults God 
himſelf, and yet refuſesto follow his Advice > Whom 
will that Man be dire&ted by ? And indeed, there is 
not 2ny more probable nor more frequent ground for 
| our 
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our Stiffneſs and Diſobedience, than the Prepoſſefli- 
ons we lie under, and the ſtrong Byaſs of our own In- 
clinations and Averſions. So that from hence we have 
diſcovered one advantage more, of approaching the 
Deity with a diſpafſionate and unprejudiced Mind : For 
this will not only deliver us from all thoſe Anxieries 
and Fears, ſo inconvenient and ſo hazardous upon ſuch 
occaſions; but it will alſo diſpole us exceedingly to a 
ready Compliance, and leave us tree, to reftign our 
ſelves entirely to be governed by the Will and Direi- 
ons of God. | 

The next Enquiry he goes upon, concerns thoſe 
things which are the proper Obje&s of Divination ; 
and theſe he declares to bz ſuch only, whoſe End 1s 

zrfealy dark and unknown, fo that nothing but che 
Event itſelf can give us any light into it ; things fo 
purely accidental, that no humane Prudence, no Rules 
of any particular Art, no helps of Experience and 
long Obſervation, can-enable us to pronounce what 
they ſhall be. 

'Chus much is agreeable to Reaſon and common 
Senſe. For no body conſults an Oracle, whether ut 
be tit for a Man to eat and Drink, or Sleep, becauſe 
Nature teaches us the neceflity of theſe Refreſhments 
and we cannot pofliblv ſubhſt without them : 'Nor 
whether it bs adviſable for a Man to improve in W1l- 
dom, and lead a vertuous Life; for every wiſe and good 
Man ſees and feels the Advantage of doing ſo. Nor 
does he defire the Prophet to reſolve him what ſort of 
Houſe he ſhall build ; becaule this 15 the Bufinels of a 
Surveyer, and his Schemes and Models are drawn by 
Rule and Art. Nor does the Farmer dere to be {a- 
tished, whether he ſhould ſow his Corn, or not; tor 
thisis a thing abſolutely neceſſary to be done. But he 
may perhapsenquire, what Seaſon, or what parcel of 
Land, or what fort of Grain, and which Plants will 
turn to beſt account ; upon a ſuppoſal Rill (1 mean) 
that Experience, or ſome other natural Cauſes, have 
not 
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not inſtcuated him in theſe things before. Or a Man 
may reaſonably enough ask, if 1t be proper to under- 
take ſuch a Voyage, eſpecially if the Seaſon of the 
Year, or any other Circumſtances, contribute to the 
rendring it hazardous for him. 

Nor would it be proper to enquire, whether one 
ſhould go abroad into the Market, or to Weſtminſter- 
Hall, or walk a turn into the Fields : For though 1t be 
crue,thateven thele trivial Undertakings are ſometimes 
attended with very ſtrange and very diſmal Conſe- 
quences, yet generally ſpeaking, they fall out juſt as 
 weintend, and deſire they ſhould. And where there 
is a very high Probabylity, and ſuchas is moſt common- 
ly anſwered by the Event, there all Divination is need- 
leſs: Jf it were not fo, nothing in the World could be 
exempt from it; for the beſt concluding Reaſon, and 
the ſureſt Rules of Art,do not always ſucceed right;Na- 
ture ſometimes works out of her common courſe, and 
Choice does trequently miſtake, and fall ſhorc of what 
is dehigned, But ſtill there is no difficulty worthy an 
Oracle in theſe matters, becauſe we ought to reſt (atis- 
fied in great Probabilities, and not be diſturbed at the 
tew. the very tew, Exceptions to the contrary; other- 
wiſc we ſhall be over-run with idie Whimſes, and ſu- 
perſticzous Fears, ſuch as improve every little Accident 
int lomewhat terrible and ominous, and would make 
us utterly unactive, and atraid ever to attempt any 
thing lo long as we hive 

But here ariſes a Query wortha little conſideration ; 
and that is, Whether the conſulting of Oracles concer- 
ning matters within our own power, be wholly difal- 
lowed : As for inſtance ; What Opinion we ought to 
entertain of the Soul? Whether it be mortal or 1m- 
mortal? And, Whether we ſhould apply our ſelves to 
ſuch a parucular Maſter or not ? And the Reaſon of 
this doubt is, Becauſe ſeveral of the Ancients ſeem to 
have conſulted the Gods about fome Difficulties in Na- 
ture; and yet the making ſuch or ſuch a Judgment of 
Things, 
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Things, is our own proper act, and confeſſed to be one 
of m Things, that come within the compals of our 
Will. 

Now I muſt needs ſav, with ſubmiſſion, That what- 
ever 15 attainable by Reaſon and Logical Demonſtrati- 
on, ought tobe learn'd that way ; for this will give us 
a clear and undoubted perception, and the diſcovery of 
Effects from their Cauſes is the true ſcientihcal Know- 
ledge ; it leaves no Doubt behind it, but ſatisfes our 
ſelves, and enables us toinſtru& and convince others. 
Now an affurance from Divine Teſtimony, that the 
Soul is immortal, may give usa firm beliet of che thing, 
and we ſhould do ill, and unreaſonably, in refuling Cre- 
dit to ſuch a Teſtimony ; bur ſtill this 1s only Faith, 
and differs very much from Science. And it God 
vouchſafe to communicate to any Man the Know- 
ledge of Natural Cauſes by immediate Revelation; this 
15 to be look'd upon as an extraordinary Favour, a ſpe- 
cial Caſe, and ſuch as falls not under th? common 
Rules of Divination, nor to be depended upon from 
ic: For the primary Talent, and proper Chet of this, 
is only to inſtru Men in ſuch uncertain Events of 
humane A&aions, as no Art or Conſideration can 
bring them to any certain Knowledgeof. And,though 
ſome Perſons have addreſs'd to Oracles for Myſteries 
in Nature, yet there v.cre but very few that did {o, and 
thoſe, none of the moſt eminent Reputation for Phi- 
loſophy neither; but ſuch as contented themſelves with 
credible Teſtimonies, and choſe rather to take Things 
upon Truſt, than to be at the trouble of attaining to a 
demonſtrative Evidence : WhereasGod ſeems plainly 
to have dehgned to have made this the Soul's own 
Work; and by infuling into us a Principle of Liberty 
and Reaſon, to have left the Contemplation of our 
own Nature, asone of the Subjects moſt properto em- 
ploy our own Study and Pains. And upon that ac-' 
count both Epiftetws, and Socrates before him, ſeem to 
condemn and forbid ſuch Queſtions, as impertinene 
| and 
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and ſuperfluous, in regard that the Soul is ſufficiently 
qualified ro make thoſe Diſcoveries by her own 
Scrength. 

For che ſame reaſon, you ſee, he diſapproves of that 
Luery, Whether a Man ought to relieve his Friend in 
dittre{s, or expoſe his Perſon in defence of his Coun- 
ty? Becule right Reaſon cries cut aloud, that theſe 
things muit bedone; and no Hazards can be fo formi- 
able, as that the moit certain proſpect of them ſhould 
jaltihe our negleting to do ſo. To what purpole then 
do wetruuble the Gods for that which hath no difficul- 
tyinit; and where we mult be loſt to all ſenſe, 1t we 
b2 not able to (atisfhe our {elves ? And beſides, he gives 
15 an inſtance, wherein the Prophetick God declared 
his Dilpleaſure againſt One that came to have this 
Scruple reſolved : For what our own Reaſon will con- 
vince us is fit and neceſſary to be done, we malt ſet 
about it without more adoz and nat raiſeidle Doubts, 
or frame frivolous Excuſes, though we are ſatished, 
that the performance of it would colt us our Fortunes, 
or our Lives. And, though this may ſeem a Hardſhip, 
yet it is back'd with this invincible Argument, Thar 
Vertue is our own proper Good, and ought to be dear- 
Er to us than our Bodies, or our Eſtates,which, in com- 
pariſon of our Souls, bear but a diſtant Relation to 
us. 

 Afﬀcer this Argument, intimating, That our Duty 
ought to be diſcharged, even at the expence of the }. 
greateſt Sufferings and Dangers, he introduces a God, 
confirming this Opinion by his own practice 3 and 
expelling that Miſcreant our of his Temple, who did 
noc relieve his Frignd, but ſuffered him to be murdered, 
that he might ſave himſelf. TheStory in ſhort is thus ; 
Two Perſons upon their Journey to Delphes, were ler 
upon by Thieves ; While one of theſe was no farther 
fol:cucous than to make his owneſcape, the other was 
killed. The Surviver continued his Travels 3 and 
when he came co the Oracle, the God rejected ” as 
rels, 
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dreſs, expelled him the Temple, and reproached his 


Cowardice and baſe Deſertion of tus Friend, im this 
following manner : 


Do not, preſumptuous Wretch, theſe Rites prophaz, 
Nor with polluted Gift s our Altar ſtain : 

Nor prudent Fears, and threatnine Fate pretend; 
Falfe to thy God, thy Flononr, and thy Friend. 


T heſe claim thy Blood in any danger near, ? 
And muſt condemn that baſe and guilty Fear, © 
Which of a Comard mad: « treacherous Murd-ror, ) 


Henceforth dare to he juſt andbrave ; for know, 
He, that declines to ward it, gives the Blow, 


Now though it is plain, that this Perſon, would he ne- 
verſo fain, yet poſlibly he might not have been able to 
ſave his Fellow-Traveller's Lite 3 yet that Uncertainty 
by no means diſpenſed with him for not attempring it : 
His Inclination and Endeavour ſhould not have been 
wanting, though that Relief he intenaed had been ne 
ver {o unſucceſsful; nay,thoughit had involv'd himſe!r 
in the ſame F2te. Thatthen, which rendred lum un- 


worthy to approach the Shrine of Apollo, was the Diſpo- - 


ſition of his Mind ; which prevail'd upon him to betray 
his Friend, and to ſacrifice that Life which he ought to 
have defended, in tenderneſs to that which he oughtto 
have expoſed. 

And that this is the true ſtate of the Caſe, is no leſs 
evident from another Inſtance of two Perſons, who 
were likewiſe beſet with Thieves : Theſe had got one 
of them at an Advantage; and whilſt che other darts at 
the Rogue, he mils'd his Aim, and killed his own 
Friend. When he came tothe Oracle, he durſt not ap- 
proach, as having Blood upon him 3 butthe God juſti- 
hed his Action,cl:ared him ot the Scruple he lay under, 
and gave him this tollowing kind Invitation. 

Approach 
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Approach, brave Man, the Gods are Fuſt and kind ; 
They only hate a baſe and murd'rous Mind ; 

Thy ſlaughter d Friend to Us for Juſtice cries, 

And his expiring Groans have pierc'd the Skies : 
Tet not for Vengeance, but Rewards they ſue ; 
Rewards to Courage, and to Friendſhip que. 

That Zeal, which Death and Danzer did diſdain, 

A diſobedient Weapon cannot ſtain: 

Spotleſs thy Fland, and generous thy Deſign, 

7 he Guilt, miſquiding Fate's, the Glory's Thine. 


Now, if by the ſhedding this Blood, he did not only 


contract no Pollution at all, but was more pure, and re- 
commended by it to the Acceptance of the Deity, be- 
cauſe he intended well, though ic was his Misfortune 
that the Event was ſovery Tragical, ſo exceeding con- 
trary to his Intention ; then it is very plain, that Men's 
Vertues and Vices are not be be meaſured by Succeſs,or 
by the Actions themſelves, butby their innocent Inten- 
——_ honeſt Delires, and the Sincerity of their. own 

Carts. 

One Caution Ithink neceſſary to be added here, for 
the better underſtanding of our Author ;z which 1s, That 
we areto conhder what fort of Perſons theſe things are 
addreſſed to. Now thoſs which I have laſt explained, 
and ſeveral of thoſe which follow afterwards, are adapt- 
ed particularly to a middle fort of Men, ſuch as are 
neither utterly ignorant of Philoſophy, nor abſolutely 
Mafters of it ; but have applied themſelves to the ſtudy 
of it for ſome timze, and made tolerable advances to- 
wards Perfe&ion, though they have not yet attained to 
it. And this is fufficiently intimated to us, by the fre- 
quent repetition of thoſe Words ( If you bawe any Philo- 


ſopby ) upon every occalion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XE 


Confeder with your ſelf ſeriouſly, what Figure is moſt 
fit for you to make in theWorld; and then fix upon 
a Method and Rule in order hereunto ; which be ſure 
to obſerve nicely, both at home alone, and abroadin 
Company. 


CHAP. XLI 


Let one of your Principal Rales be Silence ; and when 
90u . diſcourſe, os your ſelf to ſuch Subjetts as 

are neceſſary, and expreſs your ſence in 4s few 

Words as you can. But if an Opportunity happens, 

as ſometimes perhaps it will, that makes it ſeaſoua- 

ble for you to ſtart the Diſcourſe, let it not be upon 

any of the common Topicks of Talk, ſuch as Plays, or 
Horſe-Races, or Fencers, or Faſhions, or Meats, or 
Wines, or Entertainments ; which the generality of 
the World uſe to make the Subjett of their Conver- 
ſation. But above all ! hings take care not to talk of 
other People, neither ſo as tocenſure their Condut, 
nor to be laviſh: in their Commendation, nor to 
make invidious Compariſons between one and an- 
other. 


CHAP. XIUL 

When ever you happen into Company, where you 
have Ambhority and Inſlurnce enouzh to do it, try 
to change the Diſcourſe, and bring it to becoming 
Subjects : But if you are amonz /cople of another 
Temper, and ſuch as wil! not endure Reſtraint or 
Reproof, then hold your onn Tonrn:, 

C O 14 
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COMMENT. 


H E Duties, owing to a 'Man's (elf, are the next 

thing to be learn'd ; and thoſe he begins to treat 
of here, adviſing his Proficient,( for to ſuch a one he 
writes now, to make it his firſt Care,todetermine with 
himſelf, what Figure he intends to make, and what 
Part to play upon this Theatre of the World : And 
when once that 15 done, the Next muſt be, ſo to model 
all his Actions, as that they may conſpire together to 
the maintaining of that Chara&er. And this, he tells 
him, muſt be kept conſtantly in view, that his whole 
Behaviour may be leve][d at it, both in publick and in 
private. By which I ſuppoſe he means, that a Man 
ſhould be always conſiſtent with himſelf, and his Life 
all of a piece ; not fluctuating and uncertain, hke a 
troubled Sea, that is ever ebbing and flowing, as the 
Winds and Tide change.For the Circumſtances of Hu- 
mane Life are no leſs hckle than theſe ; and therefore 
we muſt fix our ſelves upon a good Bottom, that we 
may be able to ſtand the Shock, and the Variety, of 
them. Socrates 1s ſaid to have attained to fo great a 
Maſtery in this Point, that the Air of his Face was al- 
ways the ſame; Neither Pleaſure and Proſperity could 
give him a more ſerene and gay Countenance; nor 
any of thoſe which the World calls Calamities force 
him into a dejeted and melancholy one; in ſuch per- 


fet Agreement was he conſtantly with himſelf. 


Now, of all the Expzdients proper for this Cha- 
racter, the firſt and moſt conſiderable, which he re- 
commends, 1s a great degree of Silence. For the deſign 
of all Moral Inſtructions 15 chiefly to confine the Soul 
within her own proper Sphere, which 1s the Improve- 
ment and Contemplation of her (elf, and to draw her 
Thonghts and Aﬀeations off from the World, and the 
ſenſual Appetites and Paflions,and an inordinate Con» 
cern for the Body : And no One thing contributes 
more 
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more tothe effe&ing of this, than Silence. The Pytba- 
goreans, you lee, we © (1 lenhible of this Benefic, that 
they impoſed a Quinquennal SUECNCE upon all that en- 
tred intotheir Diſcipline ; and thought it the moſt au- 
ſpicious Beginning they could poflibl make. For,asthe 
Senſes, when fix'd upon External Objects ,co carry the 
Mind abroad with them 3 ( a plain Intimation where- 
of we have in that common Cuſtom of Mens ſhuts 
ting their Eyes, when they would think with greater 
Attention ;) ſo Speech of neceſlity lets loole the Mind, 
and fers the Thoughts to roving ; and that much more 
indeed, than any outward and ſenſible Object ; tor 
there the Soul only cooperates with the Organ, and 
bears it Company ; but here ſhe is the firſt and princi- 
pal Mover, and di&ates what the Tongue utters. And 
the only effecual cure for this Rambling 15 to keep ir at 
home, by holding ones Peace, and not indulging 1tin 
all ics Effuſions. 

Not that an Univerſal Silence is expected from us 3 
no, nor ſo high a degree of it, as that the Pyrbapgoreans 
required : Theſe are too exalted, and, as the World 
goes, unattainable Pertetions, Bur he hath ſuited him» 
{elf to Mens Tempers and Circumſtances, and expects 
only ſuch as will confiſt with our Infirmities, and che 
Afﬀairs of the World : Therefore he adviſes us, c:ther 
to be ſilent, or at leaſt to ſpeak no oftner, and no more 
than 1s neceſſary ; as the aniwering to what is asked us, 
or the like. And in mentoning this Word Neceſſary, 
he hath given us a very compendtous Hine, what Sub- 
jets we ought to converle upon ; luch as ſpeciallv cend 
to the promoting of Wildom and V ercuc, the 1mprove- 
ment of the Mind, and the neccflicies of the animal 
Life, For theſe being bur very tew, and having ſome- 
thing of Subſtance and Bul::els in chem, nor looſe,and 
empty, and impertinent things, do not confound the 
Mind wich Levity, nor fill it with wild and extrava- 
gant Ideas. 

He hath alſo ordered us, even upon theſe moſt al- 
lowabls Occafions, to be as _ as conveniently we 

Can. 
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can. For it is very obſervable, That thoſe who talk 
moſt, generally underſtand leaſt. There is nothing 
diſpoſesa Man to multitude of Words, ſo much as {light 
and ſuperficial Notions of the Things he 1s talking of ; 
he does not know what he ſays, and that is the Reaſon 
he does not know when to giveover. But one that goes 
tothe bottom of the Thing, and hath a clear and true 
Apprehenſion of it, will colle&t himlelt into a little 
Room, becauſe he will ſay nothing but what 1s mate- 
rial, and dire&ly to the Point in hand. | 
But if at any time an Occaſion of enlarging offer it 
ſelf, by which I underſtand Speaking, nat only when 
you are provoked to it, but beginning ſome Diſcourſe 
of your own Accord; Thoughthere may be a neceflity 
for diſpenſimg with the latter of theſe Rules,and indulg- 
ing your felt in a larger proportion of Talk; yet be 
fure ſtill co obſerve the former, and not go out of the 
Road I have direted you. Let your Subje& be ſome- 
thing of Neceflity and Uſe; ſomething that may ad- 
vance the Love and Praaice of Vertue, reform the 
Paffions, or inſtru the Underſtanding; ſuch as may 
miniſter Advice to Men in Difficulties, comfort them 
under Afﬀflictions,affiſt them in the ſearch of the Truth, 
give them a reverend Senſe of God,an awful Admira- 
tion of Iis Divine Excellencies, honourable and becom- 
inz Opinions of his Providence, and of his readineſs to 
help and forward all thoſe in the practice of Vertue, 
who are caretul co 1mplore his Aid by Prayer, But as 
tor the common ridiculous Themes, ſuch as Fencers, 
Horle-races,and the hike,or Feaſts,or Faſhions, Cooke- 
ry and Wines ; Whoeats and drinks, and dreſſes beſt, 
and fuch Stuft; ſcorn the idle Prattle : For theſe 
Subje&s are apt to make a ſtrong Impreffion upon 
the Fancy, and ſometimes get within a Man's AﬀeRi- 
ons before he1s aware; they give a Tincure to his 
Appetites, and have a very unhappy Intluence upon 
all his Converſation : And it is really no unuſual thing 
tor Peoples Manners to be formed by their Diſcourſe. 
But 
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But above all things, he gives us warning nat to 
entertain our ſelves, and our Company wrth talking 
of other People; neither ſo as to call their Bzhrwiour 
to Account, nor to be profuſe in their Praiſes, nor free 
in making Compariſons between one Man and ano- 
ther, as That this Lady 1s handſomer than That ; or this 
Man Braver, or Honeſter than That, or the !'ke, 
Now there is nothing more evident, than that this 
Topick does, in a more than ordinary manner, diver: 
the Soul from itſelf, and its own Bulinels; for it makes 
Men buhte, and curious, and impertinent, extreamly 
inquiſitive, and troubleſome where they have nothing 
to do. But why ſhould this ( you'll fay ) do ſo morg 
than any other ? And what can our talking of other 
Men have in it, worſe than the Subjz&ts mentioned 
before 2 
To this we may reply, That the Perſon to whom 
the Advice is here directed, being one who hath made 
ſome progreſs in Philoſophy, is not ſo likely to enter» 
tain himſelf with thoſe trivial Matters, as with ſome- 
thing that relates to Mankind, and their Afﬀaics and 
ARions. Sothat it was convenient to draw him oft 
from thoſethings eſpecially, which his own Inclinati- 
ons would moſt diſpoſe him to; and therefore he adds 
that Emphatical Caution, But above all things, 
Beſides, tho it be true, That the ſame Aﬀettions 
are ſtirred in us by both Diſcourſes alike, ( for we are 
inſenfibly drawn in to love and hate Things and Men 
by talking of them ) yet there is one peculiar Vice ac- 
tends our Converſation, when we pretend to give 
Characters of other people ; which 1s, That ic ſtrange- 
ly (wells one with Vanity and Pride, and Contempt 
of others. For whoever he be, that pretends to fit in 
Judgment upon other Mens Condudt, he does it out of 
ſome imagined Excellence in himſelf, which he tanhes 
gives him a Right to arraign his Neighbours. And 
beſides, any miltake in our Judgments of Men 15 mors 


mexcuſable, and of infinitely worſe Conſequence, 
A $3 than 
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than if we pronounce wrong in thoſe other trifling 
Matters; and therefore we ſhould be very ſparing 
and tender in this Point. 

To prove the Importance of this Advice yet more, 
he proceeds farther, and lays a reſtraint upon our 
Ears, as well as our Tongue. And indeed, with good 
Reaſon; for our Imaginations, and inconvenient 
Deſires are cheriſhed by hearing the SubjeRs, that 
miniſter ſuch Thoughts, ſpoken of by others, as well 
as by ſpeaking of them our ſelves. And beſides, thoſe, 
who give themſelves theſe indecent Liberties, it ſome 
perſon of Gravity and Authority fit by, and do not 
check them ; take advantage of his Patience, and 
grow perteatly careleſs ; they then think they have a 
privilege of ſaying what they will, and no Shame, nor 
Senſe of Decency hath any longer power upon them. 
Therefore he directs us, to take all the prudent Me- 
thods we can, of putting a ſtop to ſuch Diſcourle, and 
turning it to ſome other more manlf and becoming 
Topick. But, becauſe this is not to be done at all 
times, nor will every Company bear it; therefore 
{lays he)if you are fallen in among Men of ill Tem- 
pers, no Breeding, or vicious Converſation, ( for 
thele are the perſons he calls, people of another Kid- 
ney ) yet at leaſt diſcountenance them by your Si- 
lence ; and preſerve your ſelf from Infe&ion, by with- 
drawing from their Diſcourſe into your own Breaſt, 


CHAP. XLII. 


y 
T augh Lut upon few Occaſions; and when you de, 
{:t it net be much, nor loud. 
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COMMENT, 


A Fer the former General Precept of an even 

Temper, and Uniform Behaviour, to which, he 
tells his Proficient in Philoſophy, nothing will more 
effeually conduce, than a prudent Frugality in Di 
courſe ; the next reſtraint he puts, is upon the Ex- 
ceſles of Mirth, which are commonly expreſſed by 
Laughter : and perhaps by this of Joy, he might de- 
ſign, that we ſhould underſtand him to extend his 
Rules to the contrary Extream of Grief too. Now 
Laughter is a fort of Evacuation, which the Mind 
gives it (elf; a kind of Vent, which it finds for Joy, 
when it 1s full and runs over. The very nature and 
manner of it ſeems to ſpeak thus much. The fwel- 
ling of the Lungs, the Interruptions of Breath, and 
Reverberations of the Air, and that cackling noiſe, 
which reſembles the purling of Waters. All thele be- 
tray an extraordinary Vehemence, and Emotion, 1n 
the Soul and Body both ; and confeſs plainly, That 
neither of them are then in that ſedate and ſteady 
Temper, which Nature and Reaſon find moſt agree- 
able. The ſame Inconveniences follow upon the 
other Extream. For 1mmoderate Sorrow, and in- 
dulged Tears give as great a ſhock to a Man's Judg- 
ment, and Confiſtence with himſelf ; which indeed is 
never to be preſerved, but by juſt meaſures, and a con- 
ſtant moderation in every thing. 

For this Reaſon it is,that he condemns the laughing 
upon every occaſion, as an Argument of inſutferabls 
Levity, But if there happens any thing which may 
juſtly provoke Laughter, as we ate not abfolutely ta 
decline it, for tear we be ſuſpedted to want chis pro» 
perty of Humane Nature, and appear unreaſonably 
four and morole, yet at leaſt it muſt be allowed, That 
there are very tew things in Converlatiou which will 
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inſtifie much of tt. A man that is eternally upon the 
Giggle, ſhews a mighty defect of Judgment, and that 
every httle occaſion of mirth is maſter of his Temper, 
when it thus blows ym up into exceflive Joy. For 
this reaſon 1t ought not to be frequent, nor to conti- 
nue long at a time, for {o I underſtand his forbidding 
it to be much; nor ſhould 1: be norſy, and violent, and 
convultive ; but ſhevw the Evenneſs and Government 

tche Mind, by being modeſt, and ſcarce exceeding 
2 Smile, which moves the Lips a little, yet fo as to 
make no preat alteration 1 the Face. 
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CH AP. XLIV. 


if it be poſſible, avoid Swearing altogether ; but if 
you cannot do that abſolutely, yet be ſure to decline 
it as much 45 you can. 


COMMENT. 


H E Firſt place in this Catalogue of Dutie; 

which reſpects our ſelves, was due to the reſtrain- 
ing thoſe Eruptions and Vehemencies of Paffion, 
which give a diſturbance to the Quict of our Minds, 
and render our Behaviour Irregular and Inconhiſtent. 
The nzxt he aſligns tothat, wherein the Honour of 
God is concerned, 

For the very Nature of an Oath conſiſts in this, 
That it invokes Almighty God as a Witneſs, and in. 
eroduces him as a Mediator, and a Bondſman, to un- 
dertake for our Honeſty and Truth. Now to make 
bold with God, upon every trivial Occaſion, ( and 
few of the Aﬀairs of Mankind are any better ) is to 
tztea very unbecoming Freedom, and ſuch as 2rgues 
. great 
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great wantof Reverence for ſo tremendous a Majeſty* 
Reſpe& and Duty then ought to make us decline an 
Oath, and ſo, as if we can poſkibly help it, never to 
bind our Souls with ſo Sacred an Engagement at all. 
And a man, that is duly cautious, and tender in theſe 
matters, would rather undergo ſome Trouble, or pay 
ſome Forfeiture, than allow himſelf the Liberty of 
ſwearing. Bur if there be any urgent and unavoid- 
able Neceflity for doing it, as if that Teſtimony of 
my Truth be required ro reſcue my Friend, or my Re- 
lation, from the Injuries of an Oppreſſor, or a Falſe 
Accuſer ; or if my Country, and the Peace of it com- 
mand this Aſſurance of my Fidelity ; in ſuch Calcs, 
and other ſuch hke, we may take an Oath indeed ; 
but then we mult be ſure not to proſtitute our Con- 
{ciences. For, when once we have brought our 
ſelves under fo ſolemn an Obligation, and engaged 
God as a Witneſs and a Partyin it, no Con(ieration 
muſt ever prevail with us co be unfaithful to our Pro- 
mile, or untrue 1n our Aſſertions, 
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Decline all Publick Entertainments, and mixed 
Companies ; but if any extraordinary occaſion call 
you to them, keep a ſtrict Guard upon your ſelf, 
left you be infetted with rude and vulgar Conver« 
ſation . For know, that thouzh a Man be never ſo 
clear himſelf, yet, ty frequenting Company that 
are tainted, he will of neceſſity contract ſome Poles 
lution from them. 
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H E former Chapter was intended to give us a 

due and awful regard to God, and to check 
thoſe Liberties, which light thoughts of his Majeſty 
are apt to encourage in us. His next deſign 15, to 
chain up that many headed Monſter, Defire ; and, in 
order hereunto, he preſcribes Rules, and ſets Bounds to 
ſeveral inſtances of it, beginning with thoſe which 
are moſt neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of Life ; and fo 
proceeding to others, that make Proviſion for the 
Body, «ill at laſt he inſtances in thoſe which Nature is 
moſt prone to. 

And there was goodreafon hereto give a particular 
Advertiſement concerning Feaſts and large Com- 
panies, in regard there is ſo mighty a difference ov- 
ſervablg berween thoſe of Philoſophers, and thoſe of 
common Men. The Eating and Drinking part, and 
all the Jollity, which 1s the End and Buſineſs of moſt 
Trvitations, Men of Senſe have always look*d upon as 
the leaſt part of a Feaſt : And Their Meetings have 
been deſigned only for Opportunities to improve one 
another by mutual Conterence, wiſe Diſcourles, 
afliduaus Enquiry into the Truth, and a free Com- 
munication of each others Studies and Opinions: 
This 15 exceeding plain, to their immortal Honour, 
from thoſe admirable Pieces of Plato, and Xenophon, 
and Plutarch, and Others, that go by the Name of their 
Sympoſia, and are an account of the Diſcourſe that 
paſſed, when Friends met to eat and drink together. 
Bur the Entertainments of the greateſt part of the 
World propole nothing to themſelves, but Luxury 
and Excels, and the gratifying Men's Palates and fſen- 
{ual Appetites : They are not the Entertainment of a 
Man, but the Cramming and Gorging of a Brute ; 
and moſt juſtly fall under the Reproach of an old Ob+ 
ſervation : The Table that girves us Meat without Diſ- 
zourſe, us nci ſo properly a Table 91 a Manger. F 
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A good Man therefore will be careful how he min- 
gles himſelf in ſuch Meetings, and decline them as 
much as 1s poſſible, But if any extraordinary acca- 
{1o0n draw him abroad, ſuch as a Solemn Feſtival, the 
Invitation ef a Parent, a common Meeting of Friends, 
or Relations, or Civility and Complaiſance, where 
the thing cannot in good Manners be refuſed ; then 
the next care is, That we keep a ſtrict guard upon 
our felives; That we awaken our Reaſon, and call 
up all our Powers, that they watch the Motions of 
the Mind, and keep her under a ſevere Confinement, 
for fear ſhe ramble abroad, and indulge her ſelf in 
the Diverſions of the Company, and by degrees de- 
generate into their Follies. For there 1s a ſtrange 
Contagion 1n Vice, and no Diſeaſe conveys it felt 
more umſenſibly, or more fatally, than ſenſual and 
brutiſh Inclinations do. Whoever therefore allows 
himſelf in the Converſation of Perſons addicted to 
them, and grows accuſtomed to their Vices, (for 
that I take to be the meaning of frequenting them ) 
will ſoon contra their Pollutions; his own Innocence 
and Purity will not be able to ſecure him. In theſe 
caſes, the leaſt touch leaves a Tindure behind it. 
And this indeed 1s the proper Notion of Pollution, the 
foiling of a clean thing with an unclean, and thereby 
caſting a Blemiſh and Stain upon it. 


Li 


CH AP. XLVL 


Let Uſe and Neceſſity be the Rule of all the Pro« 
wifions you make for the Body. Chuſe your 
Meat and Drink, Apparel, Houſe, and Retinue 
of ſuch Kinds, and in ſwch Proportions, as will 
moſt conduce to theſe Purpoſes. But as for all 
beyond this, which miniſters to Vanity or Luxu- 
ry, retrench and Lol n 
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COMMENT. 


H E neceſfary Supports and Convemiences of 

the Body, muſt firſt be acquired, and then 
macie uſe of ; but Epittetus hath inverred this Order 
for he gives us Directions for the Uſe of them here, 
and reſerves the Procuring of them to be treated of 
he rea(cer, 

It were a thing perhaps much to be wiſhed, and 
wou!d make greatly for the Honour of Humane 
Nature, that ſo noble a Being, as the Rational Soul, 
could be independent, and not ſtand in need of theſe 
outward Conveniences. But however, whatever 
Glories belong to that Soul, conſidered in ic elf ; yet 
its own Immortality will not ſuffice in this indigent 
and precarious ſtate, where 1t 15 joined to a mortal 
and corruptible Body, and as in and by 1t. But 
ſtill, chough this Conſideration &xpoles it to ſome 
wants ; yet it ſhews us withal,” That thoſe Wants are 
not many : For, the Body . being the Inſtrument of 
the Soul, can need no more than juſt ſo much as will 
qualihe it for ſervice and action ; this 15 the true mea» 
{ure of our Expences upon it, and all beyond, favours 
of Luxury and Extravagance. When the Carpenter 
chuſes an Axe, and ſees afterwards that it be kept in 
good order, he concerns himſelt no tarther, than to 
conſider the Size, and the Shape, and the Sharpneſs 
of the Edge: He 1s not ſo ſolicitons to have the Head 
gilded, nor the Handle ſtudded with Pearl or Dia- 
monds ; and the reaſon is, becauſe ſuch coſtly Orna- 
ments would not only be ſuperfluous, but prejudicial ; 
they would be extreamly ridiculous and fingular too, 
and they would be a hindrance to his Tools, and 
render them le(s fit for the Uſes they were deſhgned 
to ſerve. Juſt thus ought we to behave our ſelves to 
this Body of ours, this Inſtrument. of our Soul ; be- 
ing concerned our ſelves for no other Supplies, but 
ſuch as may contribute to the making 1t of conſtant 
ule to us, That 
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That which ſhould determine our Choice in Meats 
and Drinks, ſhould be the Contideration, which is 
molt natural, and the moſt ready at hand ; for thoſe 
tHat are ſo, are generally the moſt (imple, moſt eafte 
of digeſtion, and moſt wholeſome : For we are ro 
remember, that the Animal Lite in us muſt be ſap- 
ported ; but, that Nature hath not made Varieties 
and ( Luelques Choſes ) neceſſary to this purpoſe. And 
therefore we may very well diſpenſe with the Nice- 
ties of the Kitchin and Preſerving Room, and all the 
Arts of ſtudied Luxury ; for the only Buſineſs we 
have to do, is, to repair the Decays ot a Body that 
is perpetually waſting ; and that this may be done 
at a much eaſier rate, is very plain, from the Ex- 
amples of thoſe whom neceſſitous Circumſtances 
compel to a plain and coarſe Diet ; who yet gene- 
rally have more Strength, arid better Health, than 
thoſe that indulge their Palates and fare ſumptuouſly, 
This we ſhall ſoon be convinced of, if we do but 
compare Country-men with Courtiers, Servants with 
their Maſters, and, in general, poor People with rich. 
For Superfluities and dainty Meats do but oppreſs Na- 
ture ; they are treacherous Delights, and carry a kind 
of ſecret Poiſon in them. Hence it is, that we lee 
the Conſtitutions of Men that live deliciouſly, fo m1- 
ſerably broken; and inſtead of good Nouriſhment, 
all their Food turns into Corruption and ill Humours, 
Catarrhs and Vapours, and all the wretched Conſe- 
quences of weak Stomachs, and indigeſted Fumes. 

The Health therefore of the Body, and the preſer- 
ving it in a vigorous and active ſtate, ſhould preſcribe 
to us, both for the kind and the quantuy of our Diet. 
Otherwiſe we ſhall be but the worſe tor the Care and 
Expence we are at about it; and, by a very impertt- 
nent and miſtaken Tenderneſs, render this Inſtru- 
menwle(s capable of doing the Soul Service, and per- 
* ha($ too, quite break or wear it out the taſter, 


Now 
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Now it 1s a very great happineſs to have been 
brought up ſparingly, and uſed to a plain Diet from 
one's Cradle ; for by this means there will be no ſtrife 
be:ween Nature and Appetite ; but that, which s 
moſt for the Benefit of the Body, will be likewiſe 
moſt agreeable to: the Palate; And a Man hes under 
no Temptation of deſtroying the one, for the ſake 
of gratifying the other. 

The ſame Rule ought to take place in our Appa- 
rel too ; in which Socrates gave himſelt fo lictle trou- 
ble, that we are told he wore the ſame Clothes both 
in Winter and Summer. Now | can allow a Man to 
indulge himſelf to degrees of Tenderneſs, which 
would make him ſeem a perfe&t Epicure in compart- 
ſon of Socrates; and yet I ſhould think he m1ght 
content himſelf too, with wearing ſuch Linen and 
Wollen as our own Country affords, and to change 
theſe for warmth or coolnels, as the Seaſons of the 
Year ſhall make it moſt eafie and convenient for 
him. But for forein Vanities, and fantaſtick Dreſ- 
{2s, ſuch as puts us upon fiſhing all the Eaſt and We- 
ſtern Rivers for Pearl, and fleaing whole Foreſts for 
Furrs and Ermins, and rnifling the India's for Silks, 
and exchanging ſubſtantial Gold and Silver for the 
Cobwebs of Worms; this can be nothing elſe but 
Foppery and Nonſenſe, the marks of a profligate 
Mind, and the ſcandal oft an Age abandoned to 
Luxury and Madneſs. 

So again for our Houſes. Crates 1s ſaid to have 


{atisfhed himſelf with a Tub, though at the ſame time - 


hs had a very hne Wile, which would have given 
him a fair pretence for a more ſpactous Dwelling. 
This 15 a piece of mortification not required at our 
hands ; and Epifetws 15 well contented, we ſhould 
have a [Jouſe, and all Conveniences about it, provi- 
ded that both the Proportion and the Finiſhing 

contrived for Uſe, and not for Pomp and Exct(s, 
[t is fat, there ſhould be a decent apartment for the 
Men, 
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Men, and another for the Females of the Family ; 
tho' indeed theſe diſtin&t Apartments are not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary neither. But to talk of thirty or 
forty Lodging-Rooms, of inlaid Floors, and Marble 
Hearths, of Carvings, and Paintings, and Fret-work, 
and different Apartments ſuited ro the ſeveral 
Months of the Year; this is not to ſupply our Ne- 
ceflity, but to gratifie our Curioſity and Pride. And 
it hath this farther Inconvenience in it, That a Man 
uſed to ſuch - Things, is condemned to a perpetual 
uneaſineſs, whenever his own Occaſions call him to 
a Place where he cannot be equally accommodated 
or when the change of his Fortunes reduces him to 
a neceflity of parting with thoſe Conveniences, which, 
at the Expence of fo much Labour and Treaſure, he 
hath provided for himſelf. I might add too, and that 
very ſealonably, That a Man who hath uſed himſelf 
to take delight in theſe things, cannot eſcape the tolly 
and miſery of placing his Happineſs in them, and fo 
utterly negle& the Improvement of his own Mind, 
and forget the true Felicity of humane Nature. And, 
if by any Misfortune ( as indeed there are a great 
many that may contribute to it) he loſe theſe Enjoy- 
ments, he muſt conſequently be expoſed to all the 
Exceſles of Paſſion, and an impotent Mind, and ima- 
gine himſelf wretched to the very laſt degree : Though 
in truth, to any one that eſteems things rightly, 1t will 
appear, that he was much more unhappy, and had 
more juſt occaſions of lamenting his own Condition, 
when in the midit of his ſo: much-admired Gatety and 
Splendour. 

The number of our Retinue, and uſe of our Ser- 
vants, are ſubject to the fame Limitations; the occa- 
lon we have for them, and the proportion of our E- 
ſtates. For Servants ſhould be always kept fo as ro 
have enough of thac which 15 neceſſary and convery- 
ent for thems and ver be always in Emplovment 
too ; 90 that we muſt cut the middle way bor 
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the (wo Extreams, Idleneſs and Indulgence on the 
one hand, and Barbarity and Slavery on the other, 
But as for vaſt Crowds of Pages and Foot-men, ſuch 
as have nothing to do but to make way 1n the Streets, 
or to make a great appearance, or to run before a 
Chair, or hang behind a Coach ; the Maſters would 
do well to con{1der, that ſo many Attendants are, in 
plain terms, but ſo many Keepers. And ſure there 
cannot be a preater flavery, than to have ſo many 
Eyes continually upon you ; to have every Motion 
watched, every Diſcourſe over-heard, no freedom or 
privacy left, no retirement fate from their Obſerva- 
tion ; and, in a word, nothing done or ſaid without 
their Knowledge, and ſaucy Cenſures upon It and 
You. But,befides the 1nſupportable Inconvenience of 
them in one's own Family, they are often very trouble. 
ſome and injurious to others, knaviſh and vexatious to 
Tradeſmen, ſhirking out of Markets and Shops, rude 
and inſolent to their Betters, guilty of a thouſand 
Violences and Aﬀeronts ; and all this, upon a Con- 
hdence of their own Strength, that their Maſter's Au. 
thoricy will prote&t them, or their Fellow-Servants 
{tand by them in their Rogueries, and be able to bear 
them out againſt all oppoſition. By theſe wicked 
Qualities, and their abominable Idleneſs, they grow 
lewd and debauched, and are the worſt Enemies com- 
monly that their Maſters have. Who, all the while, 
for the State of keeping theſe Rake-hells about them, 
are forced :o break their own reſt, and undergo many 
Hardſhips, and ſubmit to the mean Arts of Flattery, 
and making their © ourt, and become Slaves their own 
ſelves, and which 15 worſt of all, abandon the Rules 
of Wiſdom and Vertue. But if Men will be fo tond of a 
profligate Life, the matter is not great if they pay dear 
tor cheir Vanity; and therefore let them go on, till 

Repentance makes thei wiler. 
As for the Philoſopher, who conforms hiumſelt to 
Fp:G-tus his Rules, a very moderate hmn——— will 
erve 
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ſerve his turn. For his Concerns with the World are 
not like to be very great, and he will not think him- 
ſelf too good to 4o all that he can in his own Perſon, 
without being troubleſome to others. $5 that, except 
in cales of Sicknel(s, or ſome Bufſine(s, which he alone 
cannot poſſibly diſpatch, or Retirement from the AF. 
fairs of the World, to gain leiſure tor attending ta 
ſome better Employment, he will have very little oc- 
cahon tor a Servant. Thus Epiffetus 15 faid to hays 
lived a long time all alone, «ll at laſt he was forced 
to hire a Nurſe to bring up a Child of a poor Friend's ; 
whole extream Neceflity had made him reſolved to 
drop the poor Infant, if Epifetus in Charity had not 
taken 1t home, and maintained it. 

After having made particular mention of the Ne 
ceſlaries of Humane Lite, he exhorts in general to rc- 
trench all Superfluities ; reducing whatever is {© to 
theſe two Heads, Luxury and Vanity, For indeed, 
whenever we exceed the Bounds of Moderation in 
any of our Expences, one of theſe two 1s always the 
cauſe of it. And we are told, that the Perſons of Im- 
mortal Renown for their Wildom and Vertue here- 
tofore, were ſo extreamly mice in this Point, and fo 
caretul not to indulge themſelves in any thing bur 
what was abſolutely needful: That Diogenes, after ha- 
ving uſed a long time to carry a Wooden-Diſh in his 
Pocket to drink Water in, paſſed by one Day, and 
ſaw a poor Fellow taking up Water in the Palms of 
his Hands, and fo drinking it : Whereupon he flung 
away his Diſh 1mmediacely into the River, and (aid, 
he had now no farther occaſion tor it, fince it only 
ſerved for a Uſes which his Hands could as well ſup- 
ply without it. 
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the two Extreams, Idleneſs and Indulgence on the 
one hand, and Barbarity and Slavery on the other, 
But as for vaſt Crowds of Pages and Foot-men, ſuch 
as have nothing to do but to make way 1n the Streets, 
or to make a great appearance, or to run before a 
Chair, or hang behind a Coach ; the Maſters would 
do well to conhider, that ſo many Attendants are, in 
plain terms, but ſo many Keepers. And ſure there 
cannot be a preater {lavery, than to have ſo many 
Eyes continually upon you ; to have every Motion 
watched, every Diſcourſe over-heard, no freedom or 
privacy left, no retirement ſate from their Obſerva- 
tion ; and, in a word, nothing done or ſaid without 
their Knowledge, and ſaucy Cenſures upon It and 
You. But,befides the 1nſupportable Inconvenience of 
them in one's own Family, they are often very trouble. 
ſome and injurious to others, knaviſh and vexatious to 
Tradeſmen, ſhirking out of Markets and Shops, rude 
and inſolent to their Betters, guilty of a thouſand 
Violences and Aﬀronts ; and all this, upon a Con- 
hdence of their own Strength, that cheir Maſter's Au- 
thoricy will prote&t chem, or their Fellow-Servants 
{tand by them in their Rogueries, and be able to bear 
them out againſt all oppoſition. By theſe wicked 
Qualities, and their abominable Idleneſs, they grow 
lewd and debauched, and are the worſt Enemies com- 
monly that their Maſters have. Who, all the while, 
for the State of keeping theſe Rake-hells about them, 
are forced :o break their own reſt, and undergo many 
Hardſhips, and ſubmit to the mean Arts of Flattery, 
and making their © ourt, and become Slaves their own 
ſelves, and which 15 worſt of all, abandon the Rules 
of Wiſdom and Vertue. But if Men will be fo tond of a 
profligate Life, the matter is not great if they pay dear 
tor their Vanity; and therefore let them go on, till 

Repentance makes the; wiſer. 
As for the Philoſopher, who-conforms lumſelt to 
T9: tus his Rules, a very moderate Attendance? will 
; lerve 
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ſerve his turn, For his Concerns with the World are 


not like to be very great, and he will not think kim- 
ſelf too good to 4o all that he can in his own Perſon, 
without being troubleſome to others. $5 that, except 
in caſes of Sicknel(s, or ſome Bufine(s, which he alone 
cannot poſſibly diſpatch, or Retirement from the AF. 
fairs of the World, to gain leiſure tor attending to 
ſome better Employment, he will have very little oc- 
cahon tor a Servant. Thus Epitetus 15 ſaid to have 
lived a long time all alone, «ll at laſt he was forced 
to hire a Nurſe to bring up a Child of a poor Fiiend's ; 
whole extream Neceflicy had made him refolved to 

drop the poor Infant, if Epidtetus in Charity had not 

taken 1t home, and maintained it. 

After having made particular mention of the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Humane Lite, he exhorts in general to rc- 
trench all Superfluities ; reducing whatever is {o- to 
theſe two Heads, Luxury and Vanity. For indeed, 
whenever we exceed the Bounds of Moderation in 
any of our Expences, one of theſe two 1s always the 
cauſe of it. And we are told, that the Perſons of Im- 
mortal Renown for their Wiſdom and Vertue here- 
tofore, were ſo extreamly nice in this Point, and fo 
careful not to indulge themſelves in any thing bur 
what was abſolutely needful: That Diogenes, after ha- 
ving uſed a long time to carry a Wooden-Diſh in his 
Pocket to drink Water in, paſſed by one Day, and 
ſaw a poor Fellow taking up Water in the Palms of 
his Hands, and fo drinking it : Whereupon he flung 
away his Diſh 1mmediacely into the River, and ſaid, 
he had now no farther occaſion tor it, fince it only 
ſerved for a Uſes which his Hands could as well ſup- 
ply without it. 
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CHAP. XLVIL. 


Abſtain from Pamiliarities with Women before 
Marriage, as mnch as poſſibly you can; at leaſt, 
if you indulge your ſelf in any Liberties of this 
kind, be ſure to wrong no Man's Bed, nor tranſ- 
greſs any Law. But, how perfet# ſoever your 
own Chaſtity may be, let not the Conceit of this 
make you troubleſome to others that are more 
frail : And be not too laviſh either in repro» 
ving their Failings, nor in Commendation of 
your own Veriue. 
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A Bſtinence from all kind of Bodily Pleaſure hath 
this peculiar good Effect, that it confirms and 
invigorates the Rational Soul, and, by the Expert- 
' ence of Conqueſts gained by fingle Acts, encourages 
it to exert ur felt in new Attempts, upon a Conh- 
dence that it is able to maſter the brutuſh and revel- 
lious Appetites. And the Diſorders of thoſe Appe- 
tices are to bs ſubdued Two ways; by waſting the 
| Habits of them, and keeping trom frequent Reperiti- 
: ons of their ſeveral Acts ; and by ufing chem to ſubmaut 
to the Dilciphne of Reaſon, But the Vertue of 
Cor:tinence in the Pleaſures of the Bed, which 1s a 
Species of the former, 1s of ſo much greater Benefit 
to the Sou], and delerves to be more highly elteem- 
ed, 11 proportion as the Tempranon is ſtronger, 
and the Conqueſt more dithcuic and noble than the 

reit. 

Now, althougn in this Caſe Reaſon be informed 
and directed by Lottrines of Prudence and Morality, 
and allo by politive Laws, excellently fticted for this 

purpols ; 
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purpoſe ; and the Impetuous Sallies of the brutiſh In- 
clinations are check'd, and held in by this means ; 
yet many Inſtances make it plain, That there is ano- 
ther Method of dealing with them. The Appetites, 
which lead us to all thoſe Enjoyments that Senſe is 
moſt fond of, notwithſtanding they are natural co us, 
and very vehement in their Operations, may, by 
good Management and Cuſtom, be reduced, and van- 
quiſhed by mild and gentle ways, and without any 
great Violence committed upon Humane Nature. 
Thus we ſee, Perſons, that have habituated themſelves 
to Faſting and Abſtemiouſneſs, find no diſturbance 
at all from the craving of their Appeites, but quite 
contrary feel themſelves oppreſs'd and indiſpoſed, if 
they allow themſelves to eat, either above their uſual 
Quantity, or before their uſual hour. And thus wa 
find too, that Mens Ambition for the Olympick 
Crown, reſtraias all their Inclinations of another 
kind, while they are Gong for the Exerciſes ; though 
Reaſon and common Senſe will tell us, That the un- 
reaſonable quantity of Meat, which they are forced ta 
take to nouriſh and Rrengrhen them at ſuch times, 
muſt needs raiſe thoſe Defires, and render the Soli- 
citations of them more importunate than otherwiſe 
they would be. And we cannot with any 
Grace call that Invincible, which for the ſake of a 
Sprig of Laurel is vanquiſh'd every Day. $o alſo 
both Cuſtom and Poſitive Law have utterly forbidd 
That very near Relations ſhould come together 5 
theſe Perſon's Inclinations, though infuſed into theng 
by Nature, yet are almoſt incapable of being moved 
towards one another, notwithſtanding any the moſt 
engaging Charms of either Party; and whenevec 
they are ſo,we look upon « as an extreme Unhappi- 
neſs, and particular Judgment. And the Conſe- 
quence of this I take to be, a the Paſſion, which 
wall 
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can very hardly be provoked in one caſe, might 
with good Care be {uppreſs'd in another. 

Now that ſtrit Chaſtity which is here required 
before Marriage, is very reaſonable and juſt upon 
many Accounts ; but 1t is particularly fo upon this, 
That the Man may be upon equal Terms with his 
Wite, and give her the Satisfation of the ſame un- 
blemiſked Vertue in lis own Perſon, which he ex- 
pes to mect with in hers. But ( ſays he) if ſome 
Liberties muſt be taken, yet keep at leaſt within the 
* Compaſs which. the Law allows : For all beyond 
that is impious and abominable, or elſe the Law 
would not have made a Difference, and fenced it 1n. 
Beitdes, ir argues great Impotence, and an ungover- 
nable mind, to lay all this in common, and is of 1ll 
Example, and peltilent Conſequence; for it hardens 
a Man's (elf, and emboldens others to {light not only 
this, but al! Laws whatſoever, when once the Autho- 
rity that gave them Sanction 1s violated. 

But bow perfet ſoever your own Chaſtity may be, let 
mot ( ſays he ) the Conceit of this make you troubleſome to 
others that have the Misfortune of being more frail, And 
be not too Iawiſhgeither m reproving their Failings, or in 
commendirg your own Vertue. "This is very prudent 
and ſeaſonable Advice; for ſuch Reproaches cannot 
but be very harſh and grating, from Perſons with 
whom we ordinarily converſe ; ftince we ſee how ten- 
derly Humane Nature can bear Reproof, and that ſo 
very few can endure to be chidden, even by thoſe 
who have a Right to do it, by Vertue of their Poſt 
and Authority. Now one great Reaſon, why even 
the ſofteſt Rebukes are generally fo very ill relented, 
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* This is to be underſliood of the Heathen Countries only, 
where S1mp'e Fornication 'vas not probibited by avy Humane 
Conſtitution ; but the Chriſtian have reformed that Abuſe, 
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I take to be this ; That ſo long as no Bady tells us of 
our Faults, we pleaſe our ſelves with an Opinion, 
that they are concealed. from all the World, and by 
degrees come to think nothing a Fault that is not 
known. And this again proceeds from a baſe prin- 
ciple of Hypocrihe and Oltentaton : which makes 
the Opinion of the World a Rule for our own Juog- 
ment of our ſelves; and it we can but approve our 
ſelves to other Men, we are not much concerned 
whether we can do 1t or no, to the Truth ; that 15, to 
God, and to our own Conlciences. 

But if the Perlon that reproves us, do not only 
take off the Veil from us, bu put ic upon himlelt ; and 
while he is expoling our Faults, exalt and proclaim 
his own Vercues, this aggravares the provocation yer 
more: For at this rate he inſults over us like a Ton- 
queror, and upbraids our Weakneſſes, and makes the 
Compariſon, only that we may look a great deal lels, 
and ferve as Foils for his Merit. And what can 
he more unequal than this, that our Competitor 
ſhould be our Judge ? 

Beſides, ſuch haughty Rebukes, and invidious Com- 
pariſons, are not only 1njurious to the perſon de{zgned 
co beleti{zned by them, but even to the Author him- 
ſelt. Forthey ſwell his Mind with Pride, and con- 
frm him 1n his Inſolence and Vain-glory ; they cor- 
rupt all his Reproofs, and incline him to correct 0- 
ther mens Miſcarriages, not ſo much. out of any delxre 
to reform them, as to rajſe his own Reputation by 
finking that of others. And he who hath once oiſco- 
vered ſuch baſe indire&t Deſigns, muſt never expe&t 
to have his Reproofs heard with any Patience, or to 
work any Good by them : For he gives a man the 
faireſt Opportunity in the World to excule his Folly,by 
laying hold on the odious Compariſon. And if he 
can bur return this Anſwer, That leſs xs expetted from 
him, He for bis part # no Philoſopher ; and therefore bus 
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340 Epiftetus's Morals Chap. XLVIIL 


Failings are no great Matters, he thinks his Reprover 
effeRually filenced, and himſelf ſufficiently vinds 


cated. 


CHAP. XLVIIL 


If you happen to be told at any time, That another 
Perſon hath ſpoken ill of yow, never trouble your 
ſelf to confute the Report, or excuſe the thing ; 
but rather put all wp with this Reply ; That you 
have (everal other Faults befides that, and if he 
had known you more, he would have ſpoken worſe. 


COMMENT. 


His ſeems direfted more particularly againſt 

Anger, a Paſflion that never feels it ſelf more 
eafie to be provoked, than upon the News of our be- 
ng {landered and miſrepreſented. Bur beſides, it 
is likewiſe a Checkto Ambition and Vain-glory, The 
Two great Fomenters of that Paſſion. 

But it may very well ſeem ſtrange, that he ſhould 
adviſe us here not to juſtifie our ſelves, and make a 
Man the Publiſher of his own Follies and Misfor- 
tnnes, by fo frank an Acknowledgment, That ke 
hath ſeveral other Faults beſides that particular one 
which 1s laid to his Charge. You may call this 
Moderation and Temper, but it ſeems to be a very 
ou Extreme, and more AﬀeRation than Evenneſs 
of Spirit. 

To this Objeion we may ſay, That the DireRi- 
on is agreeable enough to the main deſign of the 
Author in this place z which is, To wean the Soul 
"gl 
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from what ſhe is moſt fond of, to draw her off from 
the World, and all that can engage her Aﬀections 
there, and to make the Improvement of the Mind, 
and the Teſtimony of ones own Breaſt, the ſole En 
and Buſineſs of our Lives. Now when a man is 
extremely ſolicitous to be cleared, and cannot reſt 
ſatisfied 1n the _— of his own Conſcience, 
and throw himſelt upon an Appeal to the Judgment 
of God, to whom all hearts are open, and every a&i- 
on known; this man, I fay, yang ſhews a ſtrong 
defire to recommend himſelf to the good Opinion 
of the World, And the Effet of ſuch a Defice will 
be, That if he can impoſe upon the World with falſe 
Pretences, he will be ſatisfied with the deceictul Ap- 
pearance of Vertue too, and perſwade himſelf of his 
Innocence ; becauſe thoſe Judges, to whole Sentence 
he refers his ARions, think him ſo, and are able 
to urge nothing to the contrary. But now ; when 
a man is got above the Cenſure of the Wonld, and 
ſcorns to make that a Rule-for his Behaviour, he 
is under no Temptation of partiality to himſelf; but 
ſees his own Faults, and ſtands condemned by the 
Teſtimony of his own mind againſt him. 

Now the accuſing ones own felf, and owning 

other Faults, belides what the World lays to our 
e, ſtrikes at the very Root of Oftentation 
and Vain-glory. And indeed it is neceſlary ſome- 
thing ſhould do ſo, for this is a prevailing Paflion, 
rivetted cloſe into the Soul, ſo intricately faſtned and 
intangled there, that it fixes it felt while we endea- 
vour to pluck it up ; and even thoſe Adtions where- 
in we induſtriouſly avoid Vain-glory, are often 
ſtrongly tin&ured with, and chiefly owing to it, 

It hath alſo one conſiderable advantage above 
other Paſſions ; which is, That its Viciouiſneſs and 
Deformity lies concealed longer than anyelſe, and 
deceives us with a Colour of Vertue, becauſe it is by 

Z } Vertuous 
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Vertuous Actions only that we hope for Reputation ; 
not conſidering in the mean while, That this very 
courting of Applauſe ſullies the moſt commendable 
Actions, and robs them of all pretenſion to Vertue, 
becauſe we do not make that our principal End, 
nor chooſe the Good for its own ſake, but for the 
Credit and Honour it will derive upon us. For it 
is plain, That the Mark we aim at 1s Glory and 
Commendation, and the Good we apply our ſelves 
to, 15 not the Effe& of Choice but Necellity ; and 
thus manv of us would not be Juſt ( for inſtance ) 
but only that there is no way to get the good Opini- 
on of the World withourit. 

There is this to be {aid farther in its excuſe, That 
this Paſſion ſeems to be extremely uſctul for tho 
qualifying, of ſeveral others. For we are content 
to uacergo many ſharp Conflicts with our ſelves, and 
deny feveral Inclinations and Enjoyments, upon 
this account ; And, as it 15 a reſtraint to our Vices 
ſo is it likewiſe a powerful Incentive and Spur to 
Ver:ue; it puts us upon engaging in many difficule 
Encounters, reconciles us to Auſterities and Morti- 
fications, and impoſes Tasks, which, though perform- 
ed with great Alacrity upon this account, would o- 
therwiſe ſcem ſevere and inſupportable Puniſhments. 


For this Reaſon Ambition and Defire of Applauſe 


is very hgnificantly termed the inmoſt Garment of 
the Soul, as that which ſticks cloſeſt to it of all Paſ- 
Hons whatſoever z becauſe, when we have ſtript our 
ſelves of the reſt, yet this is ſtill retained ; And in 
truth the reſt, are many times laid aſide for the ſake 
of this. At leaſt they appear to be ſo; for to ſpeak 
ſiriGly, this 15 all but Appearance, and Hypocrihe ; 
nor does this Paftion 1n reality make the Soul abandon 
Vice; for it only puts a Reſtraint upon the outward 
at, without aiiy effeual Reformation of the mind 
Or correcting the inward motions to Wickedneſs. 
Thus 
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Thus we find, that thoſe very Perſons, who, to pre- 
ſerve their Reputation, abſtain from groſs and ſcan- 
dalous Lewdneſs, do yet without any remorſe in- 
dulge themſelves in unſeen Liberties, and looſe 
Imaginations. So that, upon the whole matter, men 
are not one whit the better, but the worſ2 upon 
this account ; for there are not any vicious Delires 
reclaimed by it; and the abſtaining from the open 
Gratification of thoſe Defires blows them up with 
a falſe Opinion of Vertue, and adds to their Vanity 
ten times more. 

Ic ſeems, I confeſs, capable of doing ſome Ser- 
vice to young men, Whoſe Paflions ride high; by 
curbing the Exorbitancies, which Youth, through 
the Heat and Raſhneſs of that Age, is ſo exceeding 
apt to fly out into ; but when thoſe 1importunate 
Solicitations wear off, and men grow into cooler 
Reaſon, no Quality of the mind can be more dan- 
gerous and deſtructive. For it abſolutely ruins all 
Vertue, by ſeducing the Soul to baſe Principles. Ic 
makes the Opinion of the World the chiet end of 
Aion, and lays more ſtreſs upon recommendin 
ones ſelf to Others, than upon the SatisfaQion po. 
Teſtimony of his own Conſcience; it propoſes Good 
to us, as eligible, not for any Intrinfick Excellence 
of its own, but for the Honour and Fame conſequent 
to the doing of it: 5o that in ſhort we never really 
chooſe Good 5 not Good I mean, conſidered as ſuch, 
becauſe we do not choole it for its own ſake. 

Nor 1s this only a dangerous Vice, but a moſt ex- 
travagantly ridiculous one too, and ſuch as expoles 
all, that are tainted with it, toone moſt abſurd and 
inconſiſtent Folly. For men of this Temper com- 
monly value themſelves, and deſpiſe others extreme- 
ly; and yet at the ſame time do they court, and 
iis and fear them, and pin all their Happineſs, 
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and all their ExpeAation, upon theſe very Wretchev 
whom they think ſo deſpicable. 

Now nothing can cure this extravagant and ſla- 
viſh Paſſion, ſo effeQually as Moderation ; an even- 
neſs of Mind, and a frank acknowledgment of our 
own Faults and Failings. And yet even this hath 
ſome hazard in it too ; for affeated Humility is the 
greateſt Pride, and, without due Caution, and pru- 
dent Care, we ſhall fall into the very danger we 
would avoid, and become Vain-glorious even in 
the Accuſations of our ſelves Many men know, 
that to leſſen themſelves in their own Expreſſions, 
is to beſpeak the Commendation of others by a {ly 
and a ſurer way. But this Temper recommended 
by Epidtetws muſt be ſincere, free from underhand 
Trickings, and indire& Ends. And indeed he re- 
commends it upon very good Grounds. For it 1s 
ealie to perceive, That, if Fate ſhould fo order the 
matter, as that our Vertues and Advantages ſhoald 
be known to our ſelves alone ; and our Follies and 
Defe&s publifhed to all the World, there would pre- 
{ently be an end of all Vain-glory : and whatever 
Good we do, we ſhould be invited to it for its own 
ſake, when there could be no Proſpe&t of Applauſe 
to tempt us. 


CHAP. 


It 
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CHAP. XLIX 


It is by no means convenient that you ſhould fre- 
quent the Theatres ; but if any occafion happen 
to call you thither, diſcover no concern but for 
your ſelf alone. That is, do not wiſh the Suc- 
ceſs any other than it is, or that the Viftory 
ſhould fall on any Perſon, except him that gains 
it. For this will keep your Mind free and 
diſengaged. Let your Behevieur there be eafie 
and ſedate, not betraying any Tranſport of the 
Mind, by Shouting or loud Laughter, or long 
and wehement Emotions. So again, when the 
Play is over, do not diſcourſe much of what 
you ſaw there, nor enlarge upon things for 
which yow are never the better : For if you 
do, this plainly implies, that the Entertain- 
ment hath got within you, and that you admired, 
and were highly pleaſed with it. 


COMMENT. 


T5 E ſenſual and brutiſh Appetites, are not con- 
fined to ſuch ObjeRs only, as our Touch and 
Taſte are employed in, but extend themſelves like- 
wiſe to thoſe that entertain our Sight and our Hear- 
ing : And what fort of Behaviour and Diſpoſition 
will become us with reſpe& to theſe, he tells us 
here, by laying down this Rule: That it is by ws 
means neceſſary or convenient 'to frequent the Publick 
Theatres, He might have ſaid indeed, That it is 
abſolutely neceſſary, and highly expedient, not to 
frequent them ; for in truth ſuch Places leave a 
ſtrong Infe&tion, and make the whole Life of yy 
that 
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that uſe them to become Theatrical, all Show and 
Formality. 

Bat there may ſometimes an occaſion fall out, in 
which a Man cannot, without injury to himſelf or 
his Character, retuſe appearing there ; as, either up- 
on ſome Publick Feſtival, which theſe Entertainments 
are dehzgn'd to Honour, and make more ſolemn ; or 
in compliance with the Cuſtoms of the World ; or 
at the requeſt of Friends; ( for it looks ſour and 
moroſe to be ſingular, and decline the received Pra- 
&iczs of Maniind;) or we may be invited thither, 
oniy to niake an Experiment apon our own ſelves, 
as having a mind to be {a.ishe, what Improvements 
we have made, and hov! 4ii[cicyiy we are affeaed 
with theſe matters at Giiferert t:mes If therefore 
any of theſe, or any other reafonable Caule, bring 
us to the Theatre, we muſt be ſure ro call up all 
our Vigilance, to colle& our ſelves, and not let our 
Paſſions get looſe 3; but be ſolicitous only for the 
Peace and Evennelſs of our own Mini, and perfe&t- 
ly indifferent where the Succeis of the Combat 
lights: For we are, to remember, that all theſe are 
things forein,' and without us, and conſequently 
ſuch as our Defires and Averſions ought by no means 
to faſten upon, 

This inward Tranquility 15 what Epifetzes expects 
our outward Air and Behaviour ſhould ſhew : That 
our Mien and Countenance be fetled and compo- 
ſed, yet eafie and good-natured too, ſuch as may 
expreſs Gravity without Suilenneſs, and Mirth with- 
out Levity : Not making our ſelves troubleſome and 
ridiculous, either by loud Acclamations and Applauſes 
at what is well performed, or by burſting out into loud 
and exceilive Laughter at any comical Paſſages that 
come before us ; but commending the one fort with 

Judgment and Moderation, and approving the other 
with a hilent Smile. 


When 
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When the Sight is over, there is a farther care to 
be taken, Not to diſcourſe largely upon any thing we 
have been entertained with there ; as conlidering, that 
theſe matters contribute not at all to the making a 
Man wiſer or better. And fince they are in no 
degree inſtruive, or reformung, a Man ovght not 
to think them worthy to be the ſubjet of his Dif 
courſe. Now indeed Epittetus his Caution here, of 
not diſcourſing much upon Things for which we 
are never the better, may bear ſomething different 
Interpretations: For he may either intend it of all 
Things relating to theſe Publick Entertainments, the 
Succelles of the Gladiators, and every Event which 
is there preſented to us; and that a Man cannot pol: 
ſibly be edified by talking upon ſuch SubjeRs as 
theſe : or elle he may only cut oft ſome particular 
parts of our Diſcourſe upon theſe Subjeats, and 
adviſe us, when we do make them the matter of our 
Talk, that we ſhould ſay no more upon theſe occa- 
ſions, than what may ſome way conduce to the cor- 
re&ing of Manners, and making us wiſer. And ſuch 
Topicks particularly are thoſe, that make Obſerva- 
tions upon Men's Behaviour, and condemn all ſuch 
indecent and irregular Geitures, as plainly diſcover 
that the Mind 15 n:t in due temper. But to run out, 
and enlarge extrav.:gantly, upon what hath paſſed, is a 
manifeſt InJicacion, that our Minds were too much 
affeted with it; and that it appeared co be great, 
and juſt matter of admiration to us All which is 
very unworthy a Philalopher, and a Defe& peculiar 
to little and vulgar Souls 
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348 Epictetus's Mora/s Chap, L, 


CHAP. L. 
Be not fond of going to every body's Rehearſals ; 


but when you do, be ſure to preſerve a grave 
and ſedate Temper ; but do not run into the 
other Extream neither, of rude and unmannerly 
Moroſeneſs. 


COMMEN T. 


Uh E next thing he gives Dire&ion 1n, 1s, thoſe 
Publick Rehearſals, which the Pretenders to 
Oratory and Poetry uſed to make, meerly for Oſten- 
tation, and to proclaim their own Eloquence. The 
Subjes of theſe Rehearſals were various; ſometimes 
a Panegyrick upon ſome great Prince, or General, 
or Stateſman ; ſometimes they were Politick Ha- 
rangues ; ſometimes a fine Deſcription of a City, 
or Country ; ſometimes the diſcufling a point of 
Law, or the like. Now ſuch as theſe, which pro- 
poſe nothing farther to themſelves but Vanity and 
Oſtencation, and have no concern with Vertue, or 
any thing that is properly ours ; he adviſes us not 
to be forward in frequenting, nor indeed ever to at- 
tend them at all, without ſome good Reaſon that 
may juſtifie our coming to them. For it may very 
often happen, that this will be expe&ed from you, 
either as a Teſtimony of your Friendſhip to the 
Compoſer, or a Mark of Reſpe& due to the Great 


Man, who is his Theme; or upon ſome other ac- 


count, which Civiley and Good-Breeding may make 
neceſlary. And theſe Compliances are ſometimes 
of great Uſe, and have good Effec, to take off the 
edge of that Envy and Spight, with which all People 
are naturally perſecuted, who recede from the com- 
mon way of living, and do not do as the World _n 

ince 
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Since then you muſt in all likehhood be there ſome» 
times, the next point to be gained is a due and decent 
management of your ſelt upon theſe occaſions. And 
this will beſt be done by a grave and compoſed Tem- 
per; yet not fo ſevere as to be rude and troubleſome. 
Your Gravity muſt ſhew it ſelf in ———_—_—_ 
a5 they deſerve, fo as neither to be unſeaſonable, nor 
immoderate and laviſh in your Praiſe. Your com- 
poled Temper will keep you orderly and quiet; it 
will prevent all irregular Motion and loud Applauſe, 
and impertinent Interruptions ; and continue the 
ſame modeſt, decent Air, without thoſe ſudden and 
vehement alterations, both in Body, and Mind, and 
Mien, which are but too frequent in ſuch caſes. 
Your Eaſineſs muſt be preſerved too all this while, 


that you may avoid the Indecency of being over-. 


thoughtful, and ſeeming not to attend. By this alſo 
you will be kept from a fullen and affefted Silence ; 
and, when Things are well ſaid, will not grudge 
them their due Commendation. It will prevent all 
peeviſh Cenſures and malicious Criticiſms, and that 
unbred roughneſs, which calls out to the Poet, and 

reproaches him with Falſhood and Flattery, or a 
| ull Thought, or flat and improper Expreflions. In 
ſhort, the Eaſineſs and Complacency expected from 
you, will conſiſt in ſuch Candour and Good-nature, 
as ſeems pleaſed with the Eloquence of the Rehearſer, 
and the Merit of the Perſon commended, and can 
congratulate both freely when they deſerve it, with- 
out any mixture of Envy or Detraction. 


Epictetus's Moraſjs Chap. LF. 


CHAP. LIL 


When you are engaged in Buſineſs with any Per- 
ſon, but eſpecially if it be a Man of Quality 
and Power, conſider with your ſelf, how Socrates 
and Zcno would have behaved themſelves upon 
this occaſion, and then you will never be-at a 
loſs, how to manage your Afﬀair with decency, 
and to advantaze. 


COMMENT. 


i eetophical Perſons make their own Improve- 
ment the main Buftneſs of their Lives, and con+ 
ſequently meddle not with any but themſelves ; fo 
that they are very ſeldom troubled with attendancs 
and application to Great Men. Before Perſons fo 
unpractiſed therefore, he ſets Socrares and Zeno for 
Patterns, that by taking our meaſures from their 
Vertnes and D:zmeanour, we may be able to manage 
lo nice a point of humane Converlation ; and con- 
ſider, that theſe excellent Perlons when they ad- 
dreſs'd to Authority and Greatneſs, d1d not put on 
a ſiiff Formalicy and difſembled Reſpect ; but thewed 
2 true and genuine Nobleneſs of Soul, agreeable to 
the Tenour of their whole L:ves; and this too ſuch, 
as was the Reſult of Philoſophy and Prudence, and 
not th2 Efte& of Infolence and Vanity: That this 
kept them in a due Moderation and Decorum ; be- 
eween a ſubmifhive Cringing, and a lawcy Pertneſs. 
The lame temper will prevent any ſuch mean 
and abject Awe for the Eminence of Men's Station, 
as ſhould betray us into Flattery, and prevail with 
us to complement their Failings, and commend their 
Vices; and yet it will not futter us to preſume upon 
Qu! 
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our own Authority and Wiſdom neicher ; or fo far 
to forget Decency and Good-Manners, as to reproach 
and rip up thoſe Vices 1n rude and opprobrious Lan- 
guage. It teaches us the ſofteſt and molt gentle me- 
thods of Reproof; and adviſes, firſt, to allow what 
they have done well, its due Praiſes, and ſo to make 
way for juſt and neceflary Rebukes, Thus fweet- 
ning the leſs-palatable part of our Diſcourſe, with 
what we know hath an agreeable reliſh, as Phy11- 
cians wrap up bitter Pills in Honey, to make them 
go down the more glibly. And when we muſt at 
laſt proceed to this moſt ungrateful-good Office, ic 
will become us, not to be too rigorous Obſervers, 
nor too ſevere Interpreters of their Actions, as it 
their Deformities were any Diverſion to us, or we 
took a malicious Joy in fnding fault ; But to de- 
monſtrate, by all our Carriage, That Reformation 
is our only End ; and to purſue this with a moſt af- 
feaionare Zeal, exprefling great Tenderneſs, and 
much Trouble and Concern, that the Luſtre of 
their good Actions ſhould be thus ſullied and eclip- 
ſed, by theſe Failings, and Blemuthes, and rebellious 
Paſſions, 

There is alſo another Topick applicable to this 
purpoſe, which I do not doubt but Socrates and 
Zeno managed with marvellous dexterity and ſuc- 
cels : Which was, To convince People of Condi- 
tion, What a world of Inconveniences and Trou- 
bles Greatneſs was ever incumbred with ; and, that 
the only deſirable thing in ut, 1s the Power and 
Opportunities of doing good, and making that good 
diffulive and effectual, above Men of a meaner Ca- 
pacity. So that thoſe, who in ſuch a Poſt abandon- 
ed themſelves to Vice, and neglected to improve this 
advantage, retain'd the bitter part, and threw away 
all the ſweet ; were opprelſs'd with the Miſzries and 
the burdenſome Cares of Riches and Honour, and 
loſt all the Comfort and all the Happinels of them. 
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But all this while it muſt be remembred, that 
Socrates and Zeno are propoſed to us as Patterns, be- 
cauſe it is convenient, that we ſhould fax our Eyes 
upon the nobleſt and moſt perfe& Examples, and, ſo 
far as we can, aſpire by degrees to their Perte&ions; 
but ſtill we muſt in matters of Practice be content to 
keep to our own Model, and ſhall acquit our ſelves 
very well, if our Acions bear proportion to our 
Condition and Chara&er. Nor can it be expe&- 
ed, that a young Proficient in Philoſophy, and one, 
whom Epiferus ſuppoſes ſtill ro ſtand in need of his 
Inftrution, ſhould be able, in his Behaviour and 
Converſation, to proceed juſt as Socrates and Zeno 
did. \ The pretending to perſonate theſe Great Men 
in all things, would not be Imitation, but Mimickry ; 
and fit fo 11] upon ſuch-a one, as to make him an 
what he did ridiculous. How vain an attempt this 
would prove, we need noother Argument, than that 
account given of Zeno by Antigonzs, the Succeſſor of 
Alexander in Syria; who, tho' he had converſed with 
ſeveral Philoſophers, yet declared, That he never 
could fo far command himſelf in Company with 
Zens, as to conquer his Diſorder and Confuſion; and, 
That the very Preſence of that Man did ( what no o. 
ther could do ) damp him with an unuſual Awe and 
Concern. 

And thus Epifetus takes occaſion, from direQing 
us what Methods are proper to be uſed in addreſs to, 
and conference with, Men in eminent Dignity, to 
deſcend to inferiour Conditions, and give Rules for 
Converſation in general. 


with Simplicius's Comment. 353 


CHAP. LIL 


When your Occaſions make it neceſſary to viſit a 
Man of Suality, reflee# with your ſelf before 
you go what may happen to you. Poſſubly he may nos 
be at home ; or if hebe, that hs will not be ſpoken 
with; that the Porter may ſhut the Door rudely 
npon you ; that you may wait in the Hill among 
the Foot-men ; that none of them will carry your 
Meſſage to his Lord ; or, if they do, that you 
will meet with nothing but ſcorn and neglect. 
When you have prepared your ſelf thus, if you 
think it worth your while to go upon ſuch Terms, 
ao it ; and bear whatever happens as you ought. 
But ao not repine afterwards, and ſay with your 
ſelf, That the Buſineſs was not worth all this 
Trouble : For that s a Reflettion unbecoming 4 
Philoſopher, and ſhews a vulgar Soul, not recon- 
ciled ſufficiently to the Accidents of the World. 


COMMENT. 
_ E Advice he gives here 1s much of the ſame 


nature with what we met with before in the 
Ninth Chapter ; where he begins thus: Is every Aion 
you undertake, conſider, firſt, with your ſelf, and weigh 
well the Nature and Circumſtances of the Thmg,&c. On- 
ly there indeed he continues and 1lluſtrates his Diſ- 
courſe,by a very low and familiar inſtance of Bathing ; 
but here he applies ic to that much more importance 
one of application to Great Men. There 1s ailo this 
other difference between the two Paſſages, That the 
Concluſion and Delign of his Advice there, was to 
perſuade Men not to be too much concerned at things 
| Aa when 
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354 Epitetus's Morals Chap. LIT. 


when they had happened, but to keep their Temper 
even, and their Reaſon undiſturbed ; whereas here 
his Buſineſs is to bring Men to a prudent forecaſt, that 


' they maynot runon giddily, nor ſee Things by halves; 
a 


but repreſent to themſelves before-hand, all the poſ- 
fible Difficulies and Inconveniences, that can riſe 
upon them, that they may take as true an 1424 of all 
the diſcouraging Circumſtances now, as it is poflible 
for the Event to give them afterwards. 

For, after we have taken upon us the ſlavery of 
waiting upon a Great Man, and met with theſe Dil- 
appointments and cold Negleas, we are apt to fit 
down diſcontented, and with much remorſe to con- 
demn our own Folly, and take it exceeding ill to be 
treated with ſo much inſolence and ſcorn, and fo un- 
becoming our Quality or Deſert. Now all that Dil- 
ſatisfa&tion 15 owing to one of theſe two Cauſes ; ei- 
ther, That we made a raſh and an ill Choice at frſt - 
or elſe, That theſe external Accidents make too ſtron 
and too tender an Impreſſion upon us. And bot 
theſe Defects betray a baſe and a narrow Soul, not ſuit- 
able in any degree to the Dignity of a Philoſopher, 
who ſhould know how to manage and how to ji ht, 
every Accident of this kind 3 not ſuffering bimlelf to 
be impoſed upon like the ignorant Vulgar, with the 
falſe appearances of Things, nor miſtaking thoſe for 
matters of Conſequence, which are, really and in 
their own Nature, mere Trifles, and of little or no 
conſideration at all to him. ; 

So that, having in the former Chapter inſtructed 
us, what Decorum is to be obſerved towards Perſons 
of Honour and Authority, who are content to admit 
us toſome familiarity and tree conferences with them, 
and propoſed the Prudence of Socrates and Zewo for 
the Standard of our Behaviour ; he preſcribes to us 
here the Rules proper to be followed, where we are 
received with coldneſs, and diſdain, and rougher u- 
ſage : lhat, except where ſome abſolute neceflity re- 
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quires, we ſhould have nothing at all to do with ſuch 
Perſons ; and when any urgent occaſion compels us 
to chuſe this Attendance, and our Buſineis muſt be 
followed, though at the expence of all choſe Hard- 
= and Afﬀeronts, then we ſhould ſettle and com- 
poſe 


our Minds before, and not expoſe our {elves to, 


the misfortune of a Surprize, or the wz2akneſs of a 
late Repentance, and with we had never undectaken 
it, when thele things are come upon us. 


CHAP. LIL 


In familiar Converſation with your Friends and 
Acquaintants, do not make it your Buſineſs to 
entertain the Company with tedious Narratives 
of your ſelf, and your own Afﬀairs. Conſider, 
that their Reſentments and yoars are very diffe- 
rent upon theſe occaſions, And though the Ex- 
ploits by which you have fignalized your ſelf, the 
Succeſe you have obtained, the Dangers you 
have encountred, or the AfiicFions you have 
undergone, may be a very agreeable Story to 
your Ta to tell, yet it will not be equally ſo 
for others to hear. 


CHAP. IV. 


As little will it become you to render your ſelf the 
common Buffoon, and be always trying to make 
the Company laugh; for this is & very nice and 
tickliſh thing, exceeding apt to degenerate into 
Vice and Folly, arid ( obſerve it when you will ) 
He that only ſtudies Men's Diverſion, ſhall be 
ſure at the (ame time to loſe their Reſpett. 

Aa 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP.-LY. 


Of all kind of Diſcourſe, none is more unſafe, 
none more deſpicable, than that which breaks 
in upon Modeſty and Good-Manners. When- 
ever therefore any Perſon in your preſence 
flies out into Olſcenity ( if ſo great a Liberty 
can decently be taken ) reprove him publickly, 
and put a ſtop to his lewd Talk. But if that 
cannot conveniently be done, yet at leaſt do 
your ſelf the Faſtice to diſapprove it ; and by 
forbearing to join with him, by bluſhing for 
him, and by chiding Looks, let -all the Com- 
pany ſee plainly, that you deteſt his filthy 
Ritalary. 


COMMENT, 


ERE he deſcends from converſing with Great 

Perſons, to preſcribe the Meaſures fit to be 
taken with thoſe of common Quality, ſuch as are of 
a Condition equal, or inferiour to our own : And 
that which we are chiefly concerned to take care of 
1 this caſe, 1s, the rendring our ſelves ealie and ac- 
c:p:;D!c to all kind of Company in general ; to ob- 
ſerve ſuch a prudent Medium, as may prevent a ſtitf 
and tormal diſtance in one extream, and keep off 
ſuch a ſawcy Freedom, as may mak2 us cheap and 
contemptible in the other. Nay, which is more, we 
are not only to ſecure'a due refpedt and value for our 
ſelves, but co conſulc the Intereſt ot thoſe we converſe 
with. And a wiſe Man will not only endeavour to 
recommend himlſelt, by making his Diſcourſe tree 
and eafie, and diverting, but by making it benzficial 


and improving too, 
Ia 


with S1mplicius's Comment. 357 


In order to the karning this Art, Epiffetus gives 
us warning of ſeveral Indecencies that are apt to pre- 
judice People againſt us; And the firſt of theſe is 
the expatiating upon our ſelves, chufing out ſome of 
our own Pertormances, or our own Hardſhips, for 
our conſtant Topick, and running divitons perpetu- 
ally upon our Families, or our Fortunes. And thts 
* 1n truth is the moſt nauſeous and tireſome thing in 
the World ; for there is a Principle of Jealouhe in 
every Man, that turns again at all the tulſome Com- 
mendations of our ſelves, and we preſently grow 
fick of them in our own defence. ,Nothing 15 more 
aſſuming, and conſequently nothing can be more 
provoking : It argues very little and low Thoughts 
of all Mankind befides, when we can with ſuch dil: 
dain overlook the reſt of the World, and imagine 
no Afﬀairs but our own worthy to furniſh out matter 
for Diſcourſe. And beſides, all theſe extravagant 
Panegyricks upon our ſelves, ace no better than ſo 
many ſly Invectives againſt other People ; and he, 
that takes pains to extol his own Condud, only 
makes an invidious Compariſon, and always dehres 
to be ſo underſtood, as by a Side-wind to reproach 
and condemn that of his Neighbour. So that a Man 
fuil of himſelf is a common Enemy, no Patience 
can brook him ; and conſequently nothing can more 
etfecually contribute ro render our Converſation 
agreeable and entertaining, than thi declining to troy- 
ble the Company with our own Aﬀairss Which 
hath alſo this further advantage too, that 1t checks 
the Vanity of our Temper, abates our Love of Po- 
pular Applauſe, and diſcovers a trye Bravery and 
nobleneſs of Spirit. 

His next piece of Advice concerns the gay and 
the facetious Part of Converſation, and here, in pur-: 
ſuance of his former Directions, not to indulge our 
ſelves in long and violent Laughter, nor to burſt 
out upon every trivial ogcalion, he forbids his Protz- 
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cient to be always a&ting the Buffoon, and endea- 
vouring to make the Company laugh. And that for 
this very good reaſon, becauſe Mirth is a ſlippery 
and unfaithful Ground ; and they who reſolve ne- 
ver to want a Jeſt, will eafily degenerate into Imper- 
tinence and Folly. For, when a Man accommo- 
dates himſelf fo far to the Humours of the Vulgar, 


25 to conſult their Merriment and Diverſion, it * 


ſhews thathis Soul is of their Size and Temper, and 
relithes the ſame mean, unworthy Pleaſures. Indeed, 
if there be any difference between them, he that la- 
bours to entertain another with ſuch Diſcourſe, 1s 
the worſe, and the greater Fool of the two. So 
that, whoever makes che Company merry after this 
manner, does it at his own Expence; for this natu- 
rally renders him cheap, and encourages the Hearers 
to be laviſh and ſawcy in their turn too. And there 
cannot be any more effeftual courſe to loſe a ?!an 
in the Reputation of the World, and rob him of all 
the Reſpe& that is orherwiſe due to his Quality, or 
his Parts, than to bes thus profuſe of his Wit, and to 
ſet up for a common Jeſter. 

And yet it muſt be owned, that Diverſion is the 
very Soul of Converſation z and fome wiſe Men 
have frequently ſtudied ro entertain the Company 
with pleaſant Diſcourſe, to take off the Imputation 
of Moroſeneſs and Il|-humour. To thoſe therefore, 
who upon occaſions find it convenient to give a 
little Looſe to Mirth, he adds this moſt neceſfary 
Caution, Always to keep within the Bounds of 
AModeſty and Decency. For all obſcene Diſcourſe is 
abſolutely inconfiſtent with the Character of a wile 
and good Man; and he who pretends to any pro- 
greſs in Philoſophy, will be ſo far from allowing 
* himſelf in it, that he muſt not with patience hear 
any ſuch thing from another, And therefore Epi- 
&etus commands ſuch a one, to reprove any that 
uſe theſe uncomely Liberties, provided it can con- 
veniently 


with Simplicius's Comment. 359% 


veniently and properly be done : As for inſtance; 
. If the Perſon be younger than we, and fo our Age 
ſeem to give us ſome Authority over him; if he be 
one that hath any remains of Modeſty lett, and we 
have any reaſon to hope our Rebukes will prove 
ſucceſsful; it there be no great diſtance between 
his Quality, or his Eſtate, and ours, ſo that he 1s 
not too big, or too vain to be reproved. For in 
theſe Circumſtances, you may without any breach 
of Civility do it, and neither the Offender nor the 
Company will take it il], or thipk you too bold, it 
they underſtand themſelves at all. But it muſt be 
confeſs'd, that this Duty is not always practicable ; 
for there are ſome Perſons, with whom this Liber- 
ty cannot be taken; Their Age, or their Condi- 
tion, may give what they ſay a Privilege of being 
paſſed over. Their Temper may render them 1n- 
capable of Animadyerſion, or their hardned Wicked- 
neſs may have put them paſt all power of its doing 
good upon them. And in ſuch caſes, the attempt 
would not only be ridiculous, but might poflibly be 
dangerous too, For no Man is obliged to do what 
does not become him, becauſe another hath done 
ſo; nor muſt our Zeal be fo warmly purſued, as 
to break good Order, or give the Company diltur- 
bance, or create our ſelves Enemies, by ſuch in- 
diſcreet and unneceſſary Correations. Bur ſtill there 
is one Remedy left, and that muſt be taken in Ju- 
ſtice to our ſelves ; which 1s, by our Silence to re- 
fuls the becoming a Party ; to demonſtrate, that 
we underſtand what Behaviour 1s fit for us; and 
that we do diſcreetly diſallow thoſe things which 
Prudence or Good-Manners will nat (ufter us open- 
ly to rebuke, | 
And here I cannot omit obſerving, how nice and 
punctual Epittetus 15, in ſuiting the Rules he gives, 
according to the different Circumſtances of tlie 
Caſe in hand; For he had treated before of Dul- 
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courſe concerning the Entertainments of the Pub- 
kick Theatre, the Combats of Gladiators, Horſe- 
Races, Beaſts, Meats, and Wines, and Modes, and 
giving Characters of Men to their prejudice, or 
their advantage ; and upon all ſuch Occaſions, he 
direas us to turn the. Diſcourſe oft to ſome other 
more uſeful Subje&, Bur here it ſeems, that 1s not 
ſufficient; for we muſt not only change, but re- 
prove it too, if that can properly be done. There, 
if we cannot turn the Diſcourſe, we may . content 
our (elves with being filent; but here it is not 
every Silence that*will ſerve. the turn: It is ne- 
ceſſary it ſhould be a ſort of emphatical and very 
ſignificant one, ſuch as may diſtinguiſh our Thoughts, 
and expreſs a Diſlike and Deteſtation of what 15 1n- 
decently ſpoken. 


CH AP. LVI. 


When the Idea of any Pleaſure trikes your Ima- 
gination, as you muſt in other Caſes, ſo ſhould 
you in this eſpecially, ſtand upon your Guard, 
and not ſuffer your ſelf to be hurried away 
with the impetuous Torrent. Run not eagerly 
wpon Enjoyment, nor improve the Thought into 
Attion : but take time to conſider 3 and let 
that time be imployed in making a juſt Compu- 
tation between the duration of the Pleaſure, and 
that of the Repentance ſure to follow it ; and 
then you will not fail to check your Inclinati- 
ons, 'and chide your ſelf for indulging them in 
any Degree at all. Confider farther too, That 
the denying of thoſe Inclinations mill certainly 
give 10w/ an innard Joy, and inſtead of being 

"% repreached 


with Simplicius's Comment. 36 


reproached by your own Conſcience ; you ſhall be 
comforted ' and commended by it. But if, upon 
mature Deliberation, the thing you are moved 
to, appear no way inconvenient, you may gras 
tifie your Appetite, but you muſt not let it 
looſe : for even innocent Enjoyments require 4 
ftreight Rein, and a fteady Hand, for fear the 
Impreſſion be too ftrong and powerful, and the 
Pleaſures of Senſe charm and captivate your 
Reaſon. And therefore even in theſe Caſes too, 
repreſent to your ſelf the innard Complacency 
of having done well, and wiſely ; and the Tri- 
wmphs of a good Conſcience, after ſubduing 


Temptations. 


COMMENT T. 


_—— is not in the whole -World any thing 
more pernicious to the Soul, than the Plea- 
ſures of Fleſh and Senſe ;* for theſe fetter and fa- 
ſten down the Mind; and God, who ſaw thoſe 
deſtrnive Conſequences of them, hath therefore 
in his infinite Wiſdom, and marvellous Goodneſs, 
made all ſuch Pleaſures iof exceeding ſhore Conti- 
nuance. Thus thoſe of the Epicure laſt no longer, 
than juſt while his Meats and Drinks lie upon the 
Tongue; When once they are ſwallowed into the 
Stomach, all the Reliſh of them is loſt and gone, 
and the Palate returas to its former Habit again. 
So likewiſe thoſe Pleaſures, which Senſe is fondeſt 
of, and the moſt exquiſitely afteted with, continue 
no longer, than juſt the time of Fruition. When 
that ſhore Moment is once paſt, the Man is as if 
it had never been at all. It is very plain too, that 
Pleaſure is properly the Obje of the Senſitive Fa- 
Cultiss, 
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culties, and does not extend to the Rational Soul ; 
for thoſe Creatures that are void of Senſe, are not 
capable of bodily Pleaſure. 

Nor 1s this the Condition of bodily Pleaſures only, 
but of thoſe other Satisfactions, which we call fo, ſuch 
as Men take in gay Clothes, pompous Equipage, rich 
Jewels, and Furniture, large Eſtates, and the like; even 
they are but very ſhort-hved nether. For when once 
the fhicſt Fluſh of Joy is over, they pall and fink down 
into nothing ; and Time, in proportion as it makes 
them familiar to us,' makes them flat and inſipid too. 
But, alas! the Caſe 1s not the ſame in the contrary 
Extreme; nor do our Griefs for the loſs of theſe 
things wear off ſo faſt, as our Satisfations of ac- 
quiring, or poſlefling them : Theſe are long and 
laſting, and very often grow by time. Thus Plea- 
ſure, it ſeems, of all ſorts, but eſpecially ſuch as af- 
{eas our bodily Senſes, vaniſhes very quickly ; and 
well it were for us, if it, and all its Effeas went off 
together : But 1t leaves a Sting behind it, wounds 
the Soul, diſarms Reaſon ; and, if it be indulged 
to excels, does not ſtop there neither ; but many 
times proves of terrible "Conſequence to the Body 
too. Whereas Abſtinence from Pleaſure, and the 
Conqueſts we gain over it, are of inanite Advan- 
tage to the Soul; fill it with durable Satisfation, and 
inſpire Joys of quite another kind, Joys agreeable 
to Reaſon and uncorrupt Nature, ſuch as no Guilt 
pollutes, no mixcure or remains of Sorrow taint, no 
Time wears away. 

Thus much I thought neceſſary to premiſe it 
2eneral, by way of Introduction to Epitterws his 
Advice, which begins in theſe Terms: © When 
* the Idea of any Pleaſure ſtrikes your Imagina- 
© tion, as you muſt in other Caſes, ſuch as Power 
© or Riches, or the like; ſo ſhould you in cvs 
© of Pleaſure more eſpecially, Rand upon your 
* Guard, and not ſuffer your ſelf to be hurried 
** away 
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' * away from Thought, to At. Be not too raſh 
and haſty, but, allow your ſelf leiſure for better 
Conſideration, And, when you have fo far pre- 
vailed upon your ſelf, as to gain time, and ſuſpend 
the gratifying of your Fancy for a while, employ 
this time in making a juſt Computation. Weigh 
firſt the time of Enjoyment well, and afterwaids 
obſerve, how infinitely this is over-balanced by that 
of Repentance. Think how many ſad Remem- 
brances, what bitter Remorſe, what laſting Shame, 
what ſelf-condemning Refle&ions, the being van- 
' quiſhed by this Temptation will coſt you ; and then 
you will be aſhamed to purchaſe ſo tugitve a Plea- 
ſure, with fo permanent a Miſery. 

But, that you may have no pretence, no Colour 
left for ſo imprudent an Exchange, con{der once 
more the durable Advantages of Selt-denial ; the 
ſincere and never fading TE ealpAions that reſult. 
from a Luſt ſubdued; the perpztual Applaules of 
a good Conſcience, and the Happineſs of being ap- 
proved by ones own Breaſt : For it you do but 
caſt theſe things into the Scale, and give them 
their due weight, the Diſparity will be fo mant- 
feſt, that Appetite mult yield to Reaſon. And it 
you repeat this again and again, as fit Occations 
offer themſelves, you. will by degrees gain an habi- 
raal and compleat Victory, and ſo abſolutely reduce 
the ſenſual Inclinations, thac they will not be im 
a Condition to rebel, or give you any conliderablie 
diſturbance. 

Since then the Pleaſure laſts no longer than 
the fingle Inſtant of Action, when once that In- 
ſtant 15 over, there is no difference between one 
that hath had thy Enjoyment, and one that had 
it not. And hence it 15 evident, that Pleaſure can 
have but very little to recommend it. You will 
lay, perhaps, that the Voluptuous Perſon hath the 
Satisfaction of Remembrance, and recolleting the 
Dziights 
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Delights he enjoyed, which is a kind of bringing 
them back again, and an ating them over in Ima- 
gination a ſecond time. But, alas! this 15 a very 
poor and lame Satisfaftion z; and we need no 
other proof of its being ſo, than thoſe dark and 
imperfe& Ideas, which the remembrance of a 
pleaſant Dream gives us ; for thoſe of a paſt Plea- 
ſure are exactly the ſame, every whit as feeble and 
imaginary, 

But in regard there are ſome Pleaſures no way 
inconſiſtent with Duty, and right Reaſon ; ſuch 
as thoſe of the Marriage Bed, or Bathing after a 
Fever and the like; therefore he adds one necel- 
ſary Caution more; That even theſe Pleaſures, 
which may be innocent and convenient in them- 
ſelves, ſhould yet be ſo tempered with a prudent 
Reſtraint, that the Gratefulneſs of them to Senſe 
do not over-bear our Reaſon; nor we ſo abſolute. 
ly give our ſelves up to the Enjoyment, as to be 
tranſported with Rapture and Joy. But even then, 
when we allow our ſelves the Fruition, we ſhould 
check and corre the Exuberance of our Pleaſure, 
by a ſeaſonable Refletion, That Reaſon ought 
always to be uppermoſt ; and that it is infinitely 
more becoming and advantageous to be above Senſe, 
than to be a Slave to ic. For indeed, this 1s as mich 
more eligible, as the due Government of our Paſ= 
fions is better, than the living undec the Tyranny 
and Uſurpation of them ; as much more Noble, as 
Reaſon is Supertour to Inſtin&, and the Dignity of 
the Humane Natare, aboye that of a Brute. 


W 
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When, upon mature Deliberation, you are perſuaded 
a thing ts fit to be done, do it boldly ; and do not 
affett Privacy in it, nor concern your ſelf at all 
what impertinent Cenſures or Reflexion the W orl4 
will paſs upon it. For, if the thing be wot Juſt 
and Innocent, it ought not to be attempted at all, 
thourh never ſo ſecretly. And if it be, yowdowery 
fooliſhly to ſtand in fear of thoſe, who will them- 
ſelves do ill in cenſuring and condemning what 
you do well, 


COMMENT. 


Here is not any thing that Epietws ſeems more 

concerned tor,than that Vertue ſhould becholen 
for Vertue's ſake, That ſo the Good we do might be 
compleat and perfe&, when done out of a juſt ſenſe 
and value of its own intrinfick Worth, without any 
ſordid Allays, or indire&t Ends, ſuch as the Opinion 
of the World, and the deſire of Applauſe and Repu- 
tation particularly. For whoever chuſes Good upon 
this account, makes this, and not doing well, his ult- 
mate End, that is, indeed, his Good. 

Now if a Man hath conſulted his own Reaſon, and 
is upon good Grounds convinced, That ſuch or fuch 
a thing ought not to be done ; no con{1deration what- 
ſoever ſhould prevail upon him to do it, becauſe it 
ought not to be done. And again, 1t upon a grave 
and wile Debate with himſelf, he come to a Reſolu- 
tion, 'T hat it ſhould be done, and do it in this Perſwa- 
{ion 1t 15 molt ſenſeleſs and ſneaking to endeavour 
the concealing of it, from any apprehenhions of the 
Conſtructions other People will puc upon i:. me 
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he be right in reſolving, they cannot be fo, in inter- 
pretingit to his Diſadvantage and at this rate, a Man 
betrays leſs Honour, and Regard for a real Good, ( for 
fuch is a wiſe and vertuous Action ) than he does for 
a ſeeming Evil; ( for ſuch is a falſe Opinion, and ma- 
licious Cenſure.) And indeed, generally ſpeaking, 
this is the Caſe of the Errors and Miſapprehenſions of 
the Vulgar 3 which Men ftand in ſo much fear of, 
and are ſo aptto forego, or at leaſt to difown the 
Practice of Vertue, leſt they ſhould fall under 
them. 

From hence likewiſe reſults another very miſchiev- 
ous Efftec, which 1s, That the Concluſions and Di- 
Rates of right Reaſon ſhould be look'd upon as Evil. 
For ſo they plainly are, when Men decline and diſa- 
vow them, ſince, nothing 1s ever ſhunn'd or diſclaim- 
ed, but under the Notion of Evil. 

Farther yet, there is a Third great Inconvenience 
conſequent upon taking theſe mean and indire& Me- 
thods ; which 1s, That ſuch a Man turns Deſerter to 
Vertue, and runs away from the true Standard of all 
his Behaviour, viz. the Nature of the Actions them- 
ſelves, and the Judgment and Teſtimony of his own 
Breaſt, and gives himſelf up entirely to be govern- 
ed by common Opinion, expeRs no Happineſs but 
what Applauſe can give him, and fears no Miſery but 
Cenſure and Reproach ; and is ſo bigotted to the 
World, as utterly to renounce his own Reaſon, and 
think nothing Good or Evil, True or Falte, but what 
Common Fame declares to be lo, 
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As this Sentence, It is Day, and, It is Nijeht, if you 
take it apart, is moſt true ; but if you Join it to- 
gether, is abſolutely falſe : So for a Man, at apub- 
lick Entertainment, to carve himſelf the bet and 
greateſt ſhare ; though if he conſider his own Body 
fingly, it might be well enough; yet in regard of 
that Common Right, which this Invitation gives 
to all that are preſent, it is mot unhecoming and 
anreaſonable. And therefore, when you eat abroad 
remember that you are to look farther than the bare 
ſatisfying of your own Appetite ; and to obſerve 
all that Decency and Reſpett, mhich is due, both 
to the Company you are joyned with, and to the 
Maſter of the Flouſe, that invited you. 


COMMEN 7. 
= He Stoicks are particularly nice and ſubtle in the 


illuſtrating and arguing from Hypotherical Syl- 
logiſms: And theſe are of two forts, one that they 
call Disun&tive, the other Conjun&ive or Complex. 
. The Drjunctive are ſuch as confiſt of contraditory 
parts, {o that if one be true, the other muſt needs be 
falſe ; and if the one be falſe, the other is as certainly 
true. As forinſtance; when I ſay, 1: is either Day or 
Night, but it 3s Night, therefore it is not Day, Thus by 
affirming the one part, you deny the other; and by de- 
nying the one, you afirm the other : As when I make 
my Aſſumption thus; but it is not Day, and conclude 
from thence, therefore it is Night ; or,but it is not Night, 
therefore 
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therefore it is Day. And ſuch a Disjundtive Propoſiti- 
On as this, whoſe parts are inconſiſtent with one 
another, ( as when we ſay, It is either Day or Night, ) 
1s received as an Axiom ; that 15, as a Truth ſelt-evi- 
dent, ſuch as 1s plain and agreeable tothe Common 
Senſe, and Notions of all Mankind. For fuch Propo- 
ſitions the Stoicks uſed to call Axioms. 

Now a Complex Propoſition conſiſts of two Parts; 
but theſe ſuch, as have a neceſſary connexion with, 
and dependance upon, one another, ſo that if one be 
allowed, the other follows in courſe ; for which occa- 
ſion they are very properly termed, the Antecedent 
and the Conſequent. And the Condition of theſe 
Propoſitions 1s j row Thatif you affirm the Antecedent 
you eſtabliſh the Conſequentz bur if you deny the 
Conſequent, you.overthrow the Antecedent at the 
ſame time. For inſtance, this is a true Conjun&tion, 
Y it be Day, it is not Night ; becauſe upon this Antece- 

ent It 1s Day, the Aſſumption follows, But if it be Day 
it is not Night 3 {o that putting this into one Complex 
Propoſition, the Antecedent inferrs the Conſequent ; 
for thus you procced, But it is Day, therefore it is not not 
- Night. And fo likewiſe if you deny the Conſequent, 

-youdeny the Antecedent allo ; as if you ſay, But it is 
ot Night ( which is as much as to ſay that it 1s, for the 
two Negatives here make one Affirmative ) therefore 
it is xot Day. And this is the Caſe of a Conjun&ive 
or Complex Propoſition, and the Rule it proceeds 


upon, 


Let us now ſee, what uſe Epifetas makes of this, 


and how he applies it to his preſent purpoſe. This 
Propolition, 1; is either Day, or Night, in a digun@ive 
Syllogilm, he tells us, carries its own Evidence along 
with it, and 15 unconteſtablv true, Butin a Con- 
jun&ive Syllogiſm the cale 15 much otherwiſe. For 
when theſe two parts are brought into ons Complex 
Pro* 
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Propoſition, then to affirm the one, we muſt deny the 
other ; and the Sentence muſt of neceſlity run thus, 
If it be Day, it is not Night, Now then (ſays he ) as 
this  Digun&ive Propoſition , in a Disjun&ive Syl- 
logiſm, 15 moſt true, becauſe the whole Argument 
deperids upon it, and all the ſtreſs lies in the oppoſiti- 
on of the parts thus disjoined ; but in a Complex Pro- 
poſition it is moſt falle, for the Conjunttion 15 there 
corn aſunder , by the neceſſary inſertion of the 
Negative Particle, If it be Day, it is not Night. So like- 
wiſe at a publick Entertainment, however it may be 
for the Advantage of a Man's own Body to carve the 
beſt for one'sſelf,and toſcramblef or the greateſt thare; 
yet this is abſolurelv inconliſtent with that Equity and 
Common Right of Humane Society at all ſuch publick 
Meetings, For a Man is not hereto look upon him- 
ſelf, as a Disjun&tive, and to a& as if he ſtood ſingle; 
but to conſider himſelf in conjunction with the reſt of 
the Company, and to be guilty of nothing, that may 
break that ConjunRion, by infringing the Privileges 
that lie 1n common, and engrofling any ſuch for his 

own private Intereſt. 

When therefore you dine in Company (ſays he) 
do not regard the Cravings of your own Appetite, nor 
pick out the choiceſt part of the Dinner to gratihe 
vour own Palate. But conGder, that there is another 
Duty, beſides what you owe to your own Body, and 
that is a Duty of mutual participation, and aſſuming 
no more,than what you are content to allow to others, 
who have indeed equal pretenſ1ons with your ſelf. 

Now nothing can be more mainifeſt, than that by 
this inſtance of a Feaſt, Epitetws meant a great deal 
morethan he hath expreſſed: And intended no doubr, 
that we ſhould ſtretch this Rule to all the Aﬀeairs of 
Humane Life, that concern others as well as our ſelves, 
and ta all our Commerce and Dealing with one 
another. For all greedinels, and graſping at more 
than belongs to us, laolens and breaks the Bonds of 
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Humane Society, which can never be maintained 

otherwiſe, than by allowing every body the ſharethat 

is due to him. Of how great efficacy this is towards 

the uniting Men together, and making that union 

durable and ſtrong, beſides what common Experience 

teaches us, we have an inſtance, even in the worſt and 

vileſt Men. For the very Combinations that Thieves 

and publick Robbers make with one another, though 
theſe Men have caſt off all the Ties of Juſtice and 
Common Honeſty, are yet preſerved, ſo long as they 
keep to the private Agreements made among them- 
ſelves, and are content, that the Booty ſhould be di- 
vided equally. And fure ſtri&t Juſtice muſt need 
cement Men very ſtrongly, when even this feeble im1- 
ration of it,can go ſo far in the confirming and main- 
taining a Community founded in Injuſtice, 

So. then, after the various Dire&ions and Exhorta- 
tions in the foregoing parts of this Book, ſome of 
which were deſigned to excite Men to true Freedom, 
ſome torecommend Fortitude, others Generofity, and 
Greatneſs of Soul, others Prudence, and Temperance : 
This Chapter isdeſ1gned to make Men juſt ; and, in 
order to the effteing this, to remove firſt of all that 
greateſt obſtruQion to 1t, which is Avarixe, and an 
inordinats Nefire of more than in ſtrinels belong; 
tO Us, 


with Sim plicius's Comment, 


CHAP. LDL 


If you take upon you a Charatter above your C4- 
pacity, you fall into this two-fold Inconvenience, 
firſt to miſcarry in what you have undertaken, 
and then to bfe the opportunity of und:rtaking 
ſomewhat elſe, more proportionable to your ability, 
in which you might have come off with Flon- 
our, 


COMMENT. 


E are not always to aim at that Good, which 

1s moſt noble and excellent in it ſelf, but that 

which we are beſt qualified for, and is moſt ſuitable to 
our ow: Circumſtances, For there never comes any 
good of extravagant Undertakings. So that we ſhall 
do wellto proceed leiſurely in the choice of the Figure 
we defice to make in the World, and not aſpire to 
things above us. An eminent Orator, or a Philofo- 
pher in a Common wealth ; a Pilot, or Maſter in 2 
Ship; a Prince, or publick Magiſtrate in a State: 
Theſe are Characters that look great and gay ; but 
yet every body is not cut ofit for them. And it 15 
much more graceful for a Man to be in a lower Sta- 
tion, where he fills his Poſt, and tops his part 3 than 
to be in a higher ; which he cannot come up to, nor 
diſcharge the Duties of with that decency and ap* 
plauſe that 1$expe&ted. Thus a Man had better be a 
good Uſher, and teach the firſt grounds of Learning 
well, than an unable Maſter who cannot finiſh what 
is well begun. And it is more deſirable to be an ho- 
neſt and prudent Manager of a private Family, than 
a bad Governour of a City or Nation. For, beſides 
the prejudice ſuch perſons do themſelves, in not com- 
Bd 2 ing 
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ing up tothe Dignity of a Chara&er too lofty for them 
( which miſcariage I would have rated, not by the Ap- 
probation or the Cenſure of the World, but according 
to the real Nature of the CharaRer it ſelf) they are 
unfortunate in another reſpe&. For they have not 
only come off very ſcurvily in attempting what they 
were not fit for ; but they have {lipp'd an opportunity 
too, of behaving themſelves well, and gaining applauſe 
in ſomething elſe which they were fit for, For it 1s 
in Humane Life, as it 15 in a Play-houſe, where the 
Praiſe is due, notto the Part, but to the Performance ; 
and he that plays a Servant well, 1s look'd upon with 
more approbation, and reputed a better Actor, than 
he that attempts to play a Man of Honour, or a 
Prince, and does 1t ill. 

This Chapter too ſeems to me to have a more 1m- 
mediate regard to Equity and Juſtice; for it adviſes 
every body to be content with that part, which Provi- 
dence fees fitteſt for them upon this Stage of Life; 
that they ſhould not affe&t Characters above them, 
nor be deſirous of, or diſſatisfied with, thoſe that are 
alligned to other people. 


CHAP. LX 


As in walking it is your great Care, not to run 
your Foot upin a Nail, or to tread awry, and 
train your Leg ; ſo let it be in all the Aﬀairs of 
HTumane Life, not to hurt your Mind, nor offend 
your Fudement. And this Rule, if you obſerve” it 
carefully in all your deportment, will be a might) 
ſecurity to you in your Unadcrtakings. 
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COMMENT. 


H E Soul of Man is injur'd or wounded two 

ways: Either, when it 1s pricked with brutifh 
Inclinations, and vehemene Paffions, which taiten 
it to the Body; in which it makes ſome retiſtance, 
but yet 1c is overpowered by the prevailing force of 
Paſſion, and. yields at laſt, though with reluQancy. 
Or elſe, when its Judgment is perverted, and the 
Byaſs of ſenſual Obje&ts draw it fo ſtrongly, that 
it does not make any diſtintion be:wixc its own 
rational Nature, and the other inferiour and irra- 
tional parts, which are the Seat of the Pat- 
ſions. 

This excellent Guide therefore warns us to have 
acare of both theſe Inconveniences, and to proceed 
warily in all the Aﬀairs of Humane Life, as we do 
when we would tread ſure in walking. That we 
decline thoſe brutiſh Appetites, which would gall and 
wound the Soul, and fix wholly upon bodily Ob- 
jets, and faſten down the Soul to Body much 
ſtronger and cloſer, than any Nail can poflibly join 
material things; for they mak? the Mind forgee it 
ſelt, and miſtake theſ2 Aﬀetions, and the Body 
they ſerve, for one and the ſame Subſtance. 

This therefore is analogous to piercing the Foot 
with a Nail; but the other Misfortune, that of a 
perverted Judgment, he reſembles to treading awry, 
and ſtraining, or putting out a Leg; becauſe this 
Error of the Mind proceeds from the [magination, 
that part which is loweſt in the Soul, as the Foot 
is in the Body; and by which 1t holds correſpon- 
dence with the corporeal, and animal Lite. And 
the Advice he gives upon this occation is, that, as 
we take care to keep our Body upright when we 
walk, ſo we ſhould be exceeding cautious and ten- 
der ot the Soul, when it goes moun—_ and concerns 
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it ſelf in the Aﬀairs of the World ; That the Fa- 
culty of Reaſon, which is predominant in our Minds, 
and the very Character and Prerogative of Humane 
Nature, make no falſe ſteps; That 1 do not for- 
get ic (elf, or ts Authority ; that it be neither giddy 
through eagerneſs of Detire, and heat of Paflion, 
or grow corrupt, and dull, and ſtupid, chrough Sloth 
and Effeminacy. 

And it we did but manage our ſelves with the 
ſame warinels in our Actions, as we do in our 
ſteps: If we would but look before us conſtantly, 
and be ſure to rake good footing, this he tells us, 
wuld be a mighty fſecuricy co us 1n all our Under- 
takings. For, though Humane Nature will be the 
ſame {lill, and all our Vigilance cannor fer ut ab- 
{olutely above Error and Frailty ; yet the il] Con- 
ſequences of theſe Infirmities would be in a great 
meaſure prevented. We might (lip, but we ſhould 
never fall ; and the flips we did make, would be 
but few, and thoſe eaſily recover'd too. For thus 
we find, that, when through ſome little incogitan- 
cy we appen to tonch upon a Nail, or make a 
falſe ſtep; a ſmall recolle&ion will ſerve the turn, 
to diſengage our Foot, before the Nail hath run 
in too deep; and to correct that Trip, which was 
= a ſlight one, and made before we were aware 
of it. 


CH AP.,. LXL 


The Neceſſities of the Body are the proper mea- 
ſure of our Care for the things of the World; 
and thoſe that can ſupply the are enough, as 
the Shoe is ſaid to fit the Man, that anſwers 
to the bigneſs of the Foot, But if once you 

leave 
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leave this Rule, and exceed thoſe neceſſities, 
then you are carried into all the Extravagan- 
cies in the World, Then you do not value your 
Shoe for fitting the Foot, unleſs it be gilded 
too, and afterwards from gilding you go to 4 
rich Purple ; and from that again, to having 
it ſtudded, and ſet with Jewels. For when 
once a Man hath exceeded the bounds of Me- 
aeration. and Convenience, he never knons 


where to ſtop. 
COMMENT. 


Here are two things to be conſidered in Cloaths, 

and Diet, and Goods, and Eſtate, and what- 

ever elſe is requifite for our Bodies, that is, the 
getting, and the uſing of them. He hath in- 
formed us already after what manner they are to 
be uſed: and commanded us to this purpole, 
That thoſe wants of the Body, which are necel- 
ſary to be ſupplied, ſo as to render it ſerviceable 
to the Soul, ought to determine this point : By 
which means all ſuperfluities are cut off, and eve- 
ry thing that tends only to Luxury and vain Pomp. 
Now he tells us, what proportion we ought to be 
content with, and what ſhould be the mealure ot 
our Labours and our Delires in the getting an E- 
ſtate; and this he ſays is the Body too, For the 
end of getting theſe things, is, that we may uſe 
them, ſo that, as far as they are of uſc to us, ſo 
far, and in ſuch proportions may we defire, and 
endeavour after them ; and they are only fo far 
uſeful, as they become ſerviceable to the Body, and 
ſupply its neceflities. Conſequently then, the Body, 
_ its wants, which determine, how far theſe 
thingggy'© capable of being uſed, do alſo dzter- 
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mine, how far they are fit to be deſired, and what 
meaſure of them a Man ought in reaſon to fit down 
ſatiched with. 

Let us look then at the Foot, for inſtance, and 
{ce what wants it labours under, and what ſupplies 
are (iifficient for it; and, when we have done lo, 
we ſhall find, that good plain Leather 1s all ic needs: 
A good upper Leather to keep the Foot tight and 
warin, and a ſtout Sole to defend the Ball of the Foot 
from being hurt by what it treads upon. But now, 
if a Man bcar regard to Ornament and Luxury, as 
well as Ule and Convemience; then nothing lels 
than Gold, and Purple, and Jewels, will ſerve the 
turn, and one of theſe Extravagancies only ſerves 
to make way tor another. For, it ſeerns, the Romang 
were grown ſo curious and vain, as to wear rich Pur- 
ple Shoes, and Shoes ſet with precious Stones, and 
theſe 'were more exquiſite and modiſh Vanities than 
gilded ones 

Now .juſt thus it is in the getting, and the ſpend- 
ing an Eſtate: When a Man hath once tranſgreſled 
thoſe bounds, which Nature and Neceflity have ſet 
him, he wanders no body knows whitherz and is 
continually adding one fooliſh Expence to another, 
and one idle whimhie to another, till at laſt he be 
plunged over Head and Ears in Luxury and Vanity. 
For, theſe were the only Cauſes of ſeducing him at 
firſt ; and, when once he had broke looſe trom his 
mealures, a thouſand imaginary wants preſented 
themſelves, and every one of thele gave him as 
great a diſturbance, as it they had been real ones. 
At hit he wanted only ten chouſand Pound, then 
ewwenty ; and when he was polſleſsd of this, he 
wanted forty, as much as ever he did the firſt Ten; 
ſo he would a hundred, if he had forty, and fo to all 
Eternity ; for he has now let his Deſires looſe, and 
thels ate a boundleſs Ocean never to be filled. | 


Now 
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Now nothing is more evident, than that thoſe De- 
fires which do not keep within the bounds of Uſe 
and Convenience, do, and muſt needs grow infi- 


nite and inſatiable. Not only, becauſe this is the- 


laſt Fence, and there is nothing lete to ſtop them 
afterwards ; but becauſe we ſee plainly, chat, when 
they exceed theſe things, they quickly negle& and 
diſregard them too ; forget the ends, to which they 
are direed, and inſtead of preſerving, ſometimes 
deſtroy, the Body, Thus we often ruin our Health, 
and diſtort our Limbs, only for Ornament and Fa- 
ſhion, and make thole very things our Diſeaſes, which 
Nature intended for Remedies againſt them, 

And poflibly, upon this account more pacticular- 
ly, Epittetzs might make choice of a Shoe to illu- 

rate his Argument. For this inſtance is the more 
emphatical and fignificant, becauſe, if we do no: 
take care to fit the Foot, bue make it bigger than 
it ougtit to be, for Beauty and Ornamenc, it hin- 
ders our going inſtead of helping us, and ofentimes 
makes' us ſtumble, and fall very dangerouſly. 
that it is plain, the Conhiderations, which relate to 
our uſing the things of the World, will give us great 
light into that part of our Duty, which relates to 
the getting cf them ; and the Rules, we are to be 
governed by, are 1n great mealure che lame in both 
Conlon 

And theſe Chapters too, which preſcribe to us the 
Rules, and the Duty of Moderation, both in uſing 
and getting an Eſtate, may in my Opinion be very 
properly referred to the ſame common Head of ]u- 
ſtice with the former. 
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CHAP. LAIT 


When Women are grown up to Pourteen, they bes 
gin to be courted and careſſed ; then they think, 
that the recommending themſelves to the Aﬀes 
&ions of the Men is the only buſineſs they 
have to atteud to, and ſo preſently fall to trick- 
ing, and dreſſing, and prattifing all the little 
engaging Arts peculiar to their Sex : In theſe 
they place all their hopes, as they do all their 
happineſs in the ſucceſs of them. But it is 
fit they ſhould be given to underſtand, that 
there are other attrattives much more power« 
ful than theſe; That the Reſpeit we pay them, 
zs not due to their Beauty, ſo much as to their 
Modeſty, and Innocence, and unaffected Vertue. 
And that theſe are the true, the irrefiſtible 
Charms, ſuch as will make the ſureſt and mo 
laſtinz Conqueſt s. 


COMMENT. 


Qiare he had in the foregoing Diſcourſes allowed 
\J) his Piulolopher to marry, it was but reaſonable, 
that he ſhould inſtrut him here, what Methods are 
moſt proper to bs made uſe of in the choice of a 
Wife, and which are the moſt neceffary and defira- 
ble Qualifications for her: Thus therefore he does, 
Mm ihvu.t, but very hgnificant Obſervations, ſhewing 
what a wile Man ſhould chiefly regard, and expo- 
i:3ng ar the ſame time the milchiets, that the gene- 
rainy of Men fall into, by taking wrong meaſures. 
lkioit People, fays he, when they are diſpoled to 
112Ty, look tor 4 young and a beautiful _— 
then 
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then they cringe, and flatter, and adore her; keep a 
mighty diſtance, and accoſt her in the maſt reſpe&- 
ful and ſubmiflive Terms imaginable ; and the end 
of all chis is no other, than the enjoyment of her 
Perſon. "The Women know the meaning of all this 
well enough, and manage themſelves accordingly ; 
they dreſs, and ſet off their Perſons to the beſt ad- 
vantage, and theſe are the Arts they ſtudy to recom- 
mend themſelves by. 

Now in truth, though we declaim againſt this Va- 
nity and Folly in the Sex, yet the Men are much 
more to blame than Tney. For the Original ot 
all this Vanity is from our ſelves: And the Folly 
is ours, when we pay ſo much reſpe& upon ac- 
counts that ſo little deſerve it, Ir is in our power 
to reform what we condemn, and it 1s our Duty 
to do it, We ſhould ſhew them, that no Beauty 
hath any.Charms, but the inward one of the Mind 
and that a gracefulneſs in their Manners is much 
more engaging, than that of their Perſon and Mien: 
That Mceknels, and Obedience, and: Modeſty, are 
the true and laſting Ornaments : For ſhe, that has 
theſe, is qualified as ſhe ought to be for the ma- 
nagement and governing of a Family, for the bear- 
ing and educating of Children, for an afte&tionate 
and tender Care of her Husband, and for ſubmit- 
ting to a prudent and frugal way of living. And 
when all is done, theſe, and theſe only, are the 
Charms and the Ornaments, that render Wives a- 
miable, and give them the beſt Tile to our Ho- 
nour and Reſpect. 
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CHAP. LXIIL 


There is no ſurer ſign of Stupidity, and want of 
Senſe, than to trifle away a great deal of tim: 
in things relating to the Body, as to be long 
at Excrciſe, or at Meals, or in Drinking, or 
in the other Functions of Nature. For we 
onght to look upon all that is done to the Boajy, 
as things by th: bye, and the Improvement of 
the Soul, as that which challenges our Time, 
and is the tru: and main End, and Buſineſs of 


aur Lives, 
COMMEN 7. 


Af Men of topping Parts, and noble Diſpolici- 
x ons, are always aiming at ſomething that 1s 
manly and brave, and aſpire after as high degrees 
of Accuracy and Perfection, as their Nature can 
carry them up to; ſo ſluggiſh and heavy Souls are 
ever employing themſelves 1n ſomething that is little, 
and vulgar, and infignificant, where they hope to 
meet with no Difficulty, and from whence they are 
ſure to reap no Honour. So that, when we con» 
ſider Man, as he is a Creature, whoſe very Ef- 
ſence is a Reaſoning Soul, and whoſe Body is only 
the Inſtrument of that Soul, contrived for her uſe, 
and to be employed at her Plealure ; for ſuch a 
one, I ſay, to concern himſelf very little in the O- 
perations of the Soul, but to let that lie idle and 
uncultivated, while all his Time and Pains are be- 
ſtowed upon the Body, argues a mighty Dete& in 
Nature, 'and indeed can ſcarce proceed from wy 
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other Cauſe, than ſuch a Defe&t. For what Arti- 
ficer of any Note or Skill at all would ſpend his 
whole time upon ſcouring his Tools, without pur- 
ting them to the Uſes they were intended fot, and 
following his Trade with them 2 And yet this ſenſe- 


leſs Wretch is every Man, that applies all his Care ' 


and Time to the Service of his Body, and neglects 
nis Mind. 

But in Truth, this mighty Afliduity &pon the 
Body, does not only betray want of Senſe, but ex- 
ceſs of Paſſion too. For the time we ſpend upon 
any Obje& is uſually proportionable to the Plea- 
fure we take in it, and the Aﬀection we have for 
it. And for this Reaſon, we ought to look upon 
all the Pains we are at upon the Body, only as a 
thing by the bye; to have very little Tenderneſs 
for, and take but ſmall SatisfaQtion in it, and to 


transfer all theſe things to an Objet more worthyg 


of them, even that Soul, whoſe Inſtrument and Ser- 
vant this Body is ; for they are all its due: and 
this 15 the true Meaſure and Rule, by which we ſhould 
be governed, in the diſtribution of our Services to 
each of them. 


CHAP. LAIV. 


When any Man does you an Injury, or reflects 
upon your Good Name, conſider with your ſelf, 
that he does this out of a Perſuaſion, that it 1s 
no more than what you deſerve, and what be« 
comes him to ſay or do» And it cannot be ex- 
pected, that your Opinion of things, but his own, 
ſhould give Law to his Behaviour. _ 

that 
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that Opinion of his be Erroneons, the Misfor» 
tune is not yours, but his, who is thus led into 
Miſtakes concerning you. For the Truth of a 
Propoſition is not ſhaken one whit, by a Man's 
ſuppoſing it to be falſe ; the Conſequence is not 
the worſe, but the Perſon that judges amiſs of 
it is. Such Conſiderations as theſe may ſerve 

.» to diſpoſe you to Patience and Merekneſs ; and 
by degrees you will be able to bear the moſt 
Galle: Reproaches, and think the bittereſt, 
and moſt inſolent Traducer, worth no other re- 
turn than this mild Anſwer, That theſe, it ſeems, 
are his Thoughts of you, and it is not ſtrange, 
that this Man ſhould vent his own Opinion free- 
ly, and att according to it. 


COMMENT, 


HIS Chapter 1s plainly intended to perſuade us 

to bearing of Injuries with Meekneſs and Mo- 
deration ; and the Arguments made uſe of to this 
purpole are T'wo. 

The firſt proceeds upon a Foundation evident to 
common Senſe, and confkrmed by the Practice and 
Experience of all the World ; which is, That every 
Man a&ts in agreement with his own particular No- 
tions of things, and does what, at the inſtant of do- 
ing it, appears to him fitteſt to be done. And there- 
fore, if lis Apprehenſions differ from ours, as it can- 
not be any great Matter of Wonder, ſo neither 
docs it miniſter any juſt Cauſe of Reſentment, be- 
cauſe he follows the DiRtates of his Breaſt, and [ 
follow mine, and ſo do all the World, - $9 that ic 
would bs 2 molt extravagant.and ſenſeleſs thing for 
ms © bs angry tor Ins acting according to Nature, 


and 
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and upon a Principle univerſally conſented co by all 
Mankind. 

| Bue you will ſay perhaps, That his following 
is own Opinion is not the thing you quarrel 
with, but the entertaining an ill Opinion of you, 
for which there is no Ground or Colour of Ju- 
ſtice. Now, upon Examination of this Pretence 
too, It will be found, that you have not at all 
mended the Matter, but that this is as ridicu- 
lous and abſurd a Paſſion as the other. For if 
he have done you no harm, where is the Provo- 
cation ? and that it is plain he hath not, for 
no body is the worſe for it but himſelf. He 
that thinks he does well when he really does ill, 
and miſtakes Falſchoods for Truth, is under a 
dangerous Deluſion, and ſuffers extreamly by his 
Error. And therefore the Man that injures your 
Perſon or your Reputation, does bur wound him- 
ſelf all the while: And this he does more et- 
feually, and to his own greater Prejudice, than 
it 1s poſlible for you in the height of all your 
defired Revenge, or for the moſt Potent and 
malicious Enemy in the World, to do. For what- 
ever the World commonly eſteems moſt noxt- 
ous, can reach no farther than the Body, or thz 
External Enjoyments, and conſequently does not, 
in ſtri&t ſpeaking, hurt the Man himſelf : But Er- 
ror is a Blemiſh upon the Soul, an Evil that affects 
his Eſſence, and taints the very diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racter of the Humane Nature. 

Now, that the Perſon who entertains this falſe 
Opinion, and not He, concerning whom 1t 15 en- 
tertained, receives all the Prejudice by it, he proves 
beyond all Contradiction, by the Inſtance of a 
complex Propoſition, For, ſuppoſe ' one ſhould 
lay, If is be Day, then the Sun 1s above the Hy- 
rizon, and another Perſon ſhould maintain that 
this is falſe ; his ſtanding our againſt ir, dogs nat 
1:2 
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in any degree weaken the Truth of the Aſer- 
tion, nor invalidate the neceſſary dependence of 
the Two Parts of it upon each other: It remains 
in the ſame Perfe&tion ill ; but the Perſon who 
judges amiſs concerning it, does not fo. Thus 
the Man that affronts or traduces you contrary to 
all the Rules of Juſtice, and Honour, and Duty, 
ures himſelf, bue you continue untouch'd ; and 
neither the Edge of the Weather, nor the Venom 
of his Tongue can enter you. Eſpecially if you 
are, as you ought to be, fully convinced, that there 
is no ſuch thing as Good or Evil to be had from 
any thing, but what falls within the Compaſs of our 
own Choice. 

When therefore you have called up your Rea- 
fon, and have refle&ed, firſt, how natural it 1s for 
every Man to be governed by his own Senſe of 
things 3 and then, that the Injury does not really 
reach you, but falls back upon the Perſon who 
vainly intended it for you ; this will cool your Paſ- 
110n, and fill you with a generous Diſdain, you 
will think bis 1npotent Malice deſerves to be (light- 
ed only, and may check both Iis Folly, and your 
own Reſentment, with ſome ſuch ſcornful return 
as this, That be does but what all the World do; 
for though all are not of the ſame mind, yet in 
that vaſt variety of Opinions every Man as ac- 
cording to his own. 
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CH AP. LXV. 


Every thing hath two Flandles, th: one ſoft and 
manageable, the other ſuch as will not endure 
to be touched. If then your Brother do you 
an Injury, do not take it by the hot and the 
hard handle, by repreſentins to your ſelf all 
the aggravating Circumſtances of th: Fatt ; 
but look rather on the ſoft fide, and extenuate 
it as much as u« poſſible, by confiderins the 
nearneſs of the Relation, and the long Friend- 
ſhip and Familiarity betweeti you, Obligations 
to Kindneſs, which a finzle Provocation ought 
ought not to diſſolve. And thus you will take 
the accident by its manageable handle. 


COMMENT, 


AE L the parts of this material World are com- 
poled of different Principles and contrary 
Qualities : From whence it comes to pals, that in 
ſome reſpeRs they agree, and can ſubliſt together, 
and in others they are oppoſite, and incompatible, 
and deſtructive of one another. Thus the Fire 
hath the ewo Qualities of hot and dry, moſt re- 
markable in it. With regard to its heat it agrees 
well with the Air, and is compatible with it ; but 
its drought 15 repugnant to the moiſture of che Air, 
and contends with it, and deſtroys it. And this 
Obſervation holds in Moral, as well as Natural, 
Philoſophy. For thus an Injury received from a 
Brother hath two handles, and is capable of diffe- 
rent Conſtructions and different Reſentments, ac- 


ording to that handle we take it by. Conſider the 
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Man, my Brother, my Friend, my old Play-fellow, 
and Acquaintant, and this is the ſoft and pliable 
fide, it diſpoſes me to Patience and Reconcilia- 
tion, and Kindneſs : But if you turn the other fide, 
and regard only the Wrong, the Indignity, the un- 
natural Uſage of fo near a Relation ; this 1s the 
untratable part, it will not bear the touch, and 
diſpoſes to nothing but Ravage and Revenge. Now 
it 15 plain, that what we eſteem light and very to- 
lerable, is entertained by us with Eafmeſs and Pa- 
tience, and makes no change in our Cheerfulneſs * 
and Temper ; but what we look upon as grievous 
and inſupportable, leaves very angry Reſentments, 
and melancholy Impreffions, and utterly diſcompo- 
ſes the evenneſs and quiet of our Minds. Thus 15 
the natural reſult of ſuch Accidents, and ſuch Ap- 
prehenſions. But now, fince it 15 our Duty always 
to preſerve the Mind ſedate and calm, not to fuf- 
fer 1t either to be dejeted with Grief and Sullen- 
neſs, or ruffl2d with Anger; fince we are obliged 
to bear whatever happens to us with Patience and 
Moderation ; and fince all things have two han» 
dles, one that will, and the other that will not, a- 
bide the Touch, it 1s plain that the way to dil- 
charge this Obligation, is always to lay hold on 
the right and the tractable handle. For in Truth, 
all things whatſoever, Riches and Poverty, Healch 
and Sickneſs, Marriage and Celibacy, Children and 
no Childrenz and, to be ſhort, all the Accidents 
of humane Life are juſt as you uſe and receive them, 
and have both their Conveniences to recommend 
them, and their Inconveniences to leflen our efteem 
of them. 

Thus Riches are defirable, if you conſider the 
Advantages of Plenty, and this is their ſoft handle ; 
bur then they are attended with infinite Care, ac- 
quired with Toil, poſſelsd with Fear, loſt with 
Remorls and Trouble ; and theſe —_ 
allays 
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allays and abatements upon them, and their untra- 
Qable Handle. Poverty ſeems very tolerable, when 
we refle& upon the Quiet and the undiſturbed Re- 
tirements of that ſtate ; but if we turn the Tables, 
and obſerve the Indigence and Dependence of it, 
the Negle&, and the Scorn that 1t expoſes one to, 
theſe make i very dreadful and almoſt inſupport- 
able. Health 1s very deſirable, upon the account of 
that perfect eaſe and freedom we enjoy with it ; the 
Vigour of our Spirits, and che ready and puncual 
Obedience of all our Parts, in diſcharging their re- 
ſpe&tive Duties : But even this hath its Incumbran- 
ces too, the Arrogance and afluming Pride, and 
that Confidence in their own Strength, to which 
fulneſs of Blood commonly expoſes Men. Sickneſs 
appears a very tolerable Evil, when we refle&, char, 
as the Spirits are low, ſo are the Paſlions too, and 
the Mind is, then more free and undiſturbed : Bur 
the Faintings, and Languiſhings, and Uneatinets of 
a ſick Bed, are the hard and the heavy Handle, 
Marriage is recommended to us by the fatisfaction 
of having Iſſue of our own ; the tender Care and 
mutual Aﬀe&ion of both Parties ; but then it hath 
its Bitter, as well as its Sweet, the multiplying of 
Cares, and creating new Wants to one's ſelf, an in- 
ordinate Fondnels, and a perpetual Uneafineſs and 
Fears for thoſe we love ſo dearly. And ſurely the 
want of Children, which is commonly eſteemed fo 
mighty an Unhappinels, hath a great deal co exte- 
nuate it; for this leaves a Man free and eaſe, 
qualifies him to encounter with any Difficulries, 
delivers him from all that anxious Concern, which 
the Care and Dependence of a Family muſt of ne- 
ceflity diſtract im with; it allows him leiſure for 
attending better Studies, and Gciſengages him from 
that extravagant Folly, ot making himſelf a Slave 
to the World, and enjoying nothing while he lives, 
that he may leave a little more to his Family _—_ 
CC 2 3 
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he dies; and, which in my Opinion 1s the greateſt 
misfortune of all, it brings him under no Tempta- 
tion of Indulgence and Fondneſs for lewd and un- 
gracious Children : For though their being ſuch is 
a mighty Afﬀiition, yet, alas! we too often make 
it a greater to our ſelves; and love their very Vi 
ces, becauſe our own Children are guilty of them. 
Even Inſolencies, and Injuries, and Aﬀeronts, have 
ſomething to extenuate them ; for very often, when 
Men reproach us, they bring us better acquainted 
with our own Concerns, and tell us ſomething we 
did not know before ; but, to be ſure, they always 
miniſter occaſions of Patience, and exerciſe our Ver- 
tue. Corporal Pains and Puniſhments are of all o- 
thers the moſt formidable to humane Nature; and 
yet the anguiſh of theſe would be mitigated, and 
we ſhould in ſome degree be reconciled to them, 
did we but refle& what good they do us; did we 
conlader, that they try the Soul, as Fire does Me- 
tals, and purifie it from its Droſs And 1f there 
were no other Benefit to be had from them, yet 
the very enduring them with Courage and Con» 
ſancy is it ſelf a very great one. And much more 
it 15 for a Man's real advantage to fall into Aﬀtr- 
&jons, and behave himſelf gallantly under them, 
than never to be diſtreſſed or afflicted at all- For 
the cicapmg Afﬀictions is only a piece of good For- 
tune, Whi. reaches to the Body, or the Eſtate, 
and 1 /airher 5 but the bearing them with Forti- 
tude ai: cency is a Happinets of the Soul, and 
what the (izn 1s properly the better for. Nay, 
laſtly, to ii:2w that there neither is, nor can be any 
thing without the Two Handles we ſpeak of, even 
our Enemies themſelves have them 3 and it is a 
very fealible thing to make a Benefit of them too z 
For their Spight awakens our Care, puts us upon 
examining into our own Paſſions and Failings more 
nicely; and the knowing how curious they will be 
to 
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to obſerve, and how pleaſed to find our Fault;, ren- 
ders us more circumſ{pe&t and wary in all our Beha- 
viour. And theſe are ſuch valuable Conhid:rations, 
that Plutarch thought ic worth his while to wrue a 
Tract on purpoſe upon this Subjet, to ſh:w how a 
Man may manage himlelt fo, as to imp: v2 the 
Malice of his Enemies, and convecrt ic to his own 
Advantage. 


Vid. Plutarch. Moral. Tom. 1- ms av Tis us Ggav 
eptacim, 
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CHAP. LXVI 


There is no Conſequence or neceſſary Connexion at 
all between theſe Aſſertions : I am richer than 
you, therefore I am a better Man than you ;; 
or, 1 am more learned, or eloquent, than you, 
ther:fore I am better than you. But all th: 
Inference that can be made from ſuch Compa- 
riſons, is only this: T am a rich:r Man than 
yon, th:r:fore my Eſtate is larger than yours ; 
1 am more Eloquent than you, therefore my 
Expreſſions are more proper, and my Style mer? 
delicate than yours. And what is all this to 
the purpcſe? For neither the Eſtate nor the 
Style is the Man ; and conſ:quently theſs may 
be the better, and yet you may not be one whit 
the better, 


COMMENT T7. 


E N of Letters commonly ſhew their Talent 
in quaintneſs of Expreſſion and exatt Com- 
poſition, which 1s a nicety unbecoming a Philoſo- 
pher, except this Faculty were initill.d very early, 
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and grew up wich him ; fo that Education and long 
Cuſtom have made him fo great a Maſter of Lan- 
guage, that his Rhetorick be not laboured or affected, 
bur flow naturally from him. And even the Man 
who 1s thus happy, muſt not value himſelf upon us; 
becauſe this is not the End a Philoſopher ought to 
aim at, nor the peculiar Excellence of humane Na- 
ture. Elegance is properly what ſuch Studies pretend 
to; and he that ſucceeds well in them, gains the Re- 
putation of a good Poet, or a good Hiſtorian, But 
he, that aſpires to the Character of a Good Man, and 
delires to diſtinguiſh himſelf by a Life conformable 
to the beſt Reaſon, propoſes an End agreeable to ſuch 
a Lite ; and conſequently cannot have any pretence 
to preferr himſelf before another, for any advantages 
of Eloquence that he hath above him. For there is 
a wide difference between ſuch a one's Eloquence 
and himſelt ; Nor is this the effential Property and 
Prerogauve of his Nature, that he ſhould receive 
his Denomination from it, as every Artificer is diſtin- 
guiſhed by his Profeſſion. So that all the boaſt that 
Can be allowed him in this caſe, comes only to thus 
much, My Langage is better than yours, And this In- 
ſtance is what 1 the rather have choſen to infiſt upon, 
becaule.I imagine Epitferas his main intention here, 
as t7 give lus Philoſopher a check, for that ſuperſti- 
tious Nicety very common among them, of bein 
over-cu:10us and elaborate in their Compoſitions, an 
ſpending too much time and pains about Words. Burt, 
becauſe this was a tender point, that other Inſtance 
of ths Richer Man's exalting himſelf s added, the 
= to cover his Deſign, and make the Reproot 
ts 107TCH, . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXVIL 


If any Man bathes too ſoon, do not you preſently 
fay, He hath done ill in it ; but only, that 
he did it early. If a Man drink a great 
deal of Wine, do not cenſure him for having 
done ill ; Ent only ſay, That he drinks a great 
deal : For how is it poſſible for you to know 
whether he did ill or no, unleſs you were con- 
ſcious of his Intentions, and ſaw the Grounds 
he went upon ? And this Caution, which 1 here 
adviſe you, is the only way to prevent that 
commen Injury and Inconvenience, of deter= 
mininzs raſhly upon outward appearances, and 
denouncing peremptorily concerning things that 
you do net know. 


COMMEN 7. 
HF would have us proceed in our Judgment of 


Men's Actions with great accuracy and Cir- 
cumſpeRtion : Not to be too forward in giving our 
Opimon of any kind, either in praiſe or difpraile, 
acquitting or condemning of them, twill we are 
firſt well ſatisfied of the Perſon's lncention, what 
Reaſons he proczeded upon, and what End he di- 
rected it to, For theſe are the very Contiderations 
that make an Acion formally good or evil; and ac- 
cording as theſe vary, they may deſerve a very dit- 
ferent Interpretation. Thus a Man may give Blows, 
and do good in it (if this be intended to correct 
a Fault; ) he may give one Suſtenance to his pre- 
judice (1f it be dehgned to feed his Djleale;) nay, 
matters may be ſo oidered, that Stealing ſhall be an 
Cc 4 AG 
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A& of Juſtice, and Reſtitution an Injury, as if the 
Object of both be a Mad-man's Sword. 

If then we would deal honeſtly and fairly, we 

muſt judge of Actions according to the Circumſtan- 
ces that appear to us, and as they are in themſelves. 
When we ſee a Man bathe before the uſual Hour, all 
we ſhould ſay of it is, That he hath done it early ;; 
without pretending to determine the Quality of the 
Fa&, or calling it good or evil, till we know what 
it was that moved him to do ſo. Poſſibly he was 
obliged co fit up all Night, and wanted this Retreſh- 
ment to ſupply his loſs of Sleep. Now this and the 
like are very material Conliderations; for a Man's 
motives and intention quite alter the nature of the 
thing. You ought not then to be too haſty in pal- 
ſing Judgment upon this Bathing out of courſe; for 
till theſe things are known, the Quality of the Fat 
does not he before you, nor have you any matter to 
o_ upon. Thus again a Man may drink a 
arger proportion of Wine than ordinary, and there 
may be ſeveral Reaſons that will juſtiftie him in it ; 
the Conſtitution of his Body, or the Seaſon of the 
Year, or the Temperament of the Air, may make 
it neceſſary. And conſequently what raſh and bu- 
fie People are apt to condemn. when well enquired 
:nto, proves no more than Luty and Prudence, done 
to fatishe Nature, or to ſupport the Spirits 1n faint, 
fultry Weather, or co keep cut moiſt Foggs or peſti- 
lential Vapours, | 

Now it we do thus, as he adviſes, and ſtop at the 
Actions themſelves, without preſuming to applaud, 
or to condemn ther:, t:!! we have throughly exa- 
mined into the Grounds of them, and are ſatisfied 
ot the Man's Diſpoſtion and Defign, we decline 
an Injuſtice and an Inconvemience, which other- 
wiſe it 15 1!npoflible to avoid, And that 15, the 
knowing: one thing, and judging another ; the de- 
termining more than we.have Evidence for, - For 
1 " in 
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In both the Inſtances before us, nothing appears but 
the outward AR, and its Circumſtances, that the 
Bathing was early, that the Wine was much ; but the 
Cauſes of theſe do not appear, upon which depends 
the moral Good or Evil of the thing ; and yet the 
buſie World are ever giving their definitive Sentence 
in this point too. And what can be more raſh, more 
injurious, more abſurd than this, from what they do 
ſee, peremptorily to pronounce of what they do nor 
ſee ? 

Now ſince Men's Minds, and the ſecret Springs of 
their Ations, do ſo very ſeldom fall within our no- 
tice, I take Epiffetus his Deſign here to be the dil- 
ſuading us in general from judging Men at all : 
And indeed it is but prudent for our own ſakes, as 
well as fit for theirs, to be very ſparing m this par- 
ticular ; that, by ſuſpending our Judgment, we may 
not fall under the ſhame of retracting it alterwars 
upon better Information. And the:tetore he woul 
not have us over-forward, either in our Cenſuares, or 
our Commendations; though he levelled this Chap. 
ter chiefly, no doubt, againſt the Condemning fide, 
bcauſe the Injury, done by raſh Cenſures, 1s gene- 
zally greater,and becauſe the Evil is a great deal more 
popular ; for the World is not raſh only, bur i1- 
natured too; they are apt and glad to find Faulcs, 
and forward ſometimes ro make them. This baſe 
pra&ice therefore lay more direRtly to the Author's 
purpoſe, which was to inſtru& us in another Branch 
of Juſtice, one indeed no leſs neceſſary than anv of 
the reſt; viz. That which concerns our Neighbour's 
Reputation» 


Epictetus's Mora/s Chap. LXIX. 


CHAP. LXVIIL 
Never Profe your ſelf a Philoſopher, mor talk 


much of Rules and wiſe Obſervations, among 
the Ignorant and Vulgar ; but let your Rules 
be ſeen in your Prattice. Thus, when you are 
at a Publick Entertainment, diſcourſe not of 
Temperance and Moderation to the Company ; 
but let your own Example teach it them ; and 
remember, that Socrates upon all occaſions de- 
clined Oſtentation ; inſomuch, that when ſome 
Perſons in derifien came to him, and defired 
him to yecommend them to a Philoſopher, he 
carried them to ſome that profeſs'd th:mſelues 
ſuch, without expreſſing the leaſt Indignation at 
the Afﬀront they had put upon him. 


CHAP. LXIX. 


Nay, if you happen in Converſation with ignorant 
dr Bede ,—bs though ir ſtart 4 Diſcourſe 
concerning ſome Point in Philoſophy, do you 
forbear joining with them in it : For mhen 
Men are forward to vent their Notions, it is 
a ſhrewd fign they are not well digeſted. It 
3s poſſible your Silence may be interpreted Ie- 
morance, and that ſome of the Compauy may 
be confident, and rude enough, to tell you ſo. 
But if you hear this Reproach without being 
concerned, then be aſſured your Philoſophy be« 
gins 'to have its due effetf: For, as Sheep do 
not give up again the Graſs they have eaten, 

io 
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to ſhew how weli-they are fed ; but prove the 
Goodneſs of the Paſture and their own Caſe, 
by concotting their Meat well, and bringing a 
large Fleece, and giving large quantities of 
Milk ; ſo muſt you approve the Excellence of 
your Dottrines to the World, not by Diſputes 
and plauſible FHarangues, but by digeſting 
them into prattice, and growing ſtrong is 
Vertne. ns 


COMME N 7. 


BY this Paſſage you may plainly perceive, that the 
Perſon addreſt to is not ſuppoled to be a com- 
pleat Philoſopher ; for ſuch a one is in no danger of 
bringing up indigeſted Notions; nor can he need the 
Advice given to that (purpoſe. This 1s applicable 
only to one that is ſill in a ſtate of Probation and 
Proficiency, who hath not yet abſolutely: delivered 
his Mind from the importunate Paflions of Populari- 
ty and Self conceit, and aft:Ring to be thought wile: 
Vices, which this Author hath taken great Pains to 
expoſe, and reform, and that, as by other Arguments, 
ſo particularly by one, which the Method taken in 
this Chapter plainly inſinuates ; viz. 

That as one cannot' with any truth ſay, That the 
Braſs, while it 1s melting down, 1s a Statue, or that 
an Embryo is a Man; ſo neither can we, That a 
Perſon, whois ſtill under Diſcipline and proficiency, 


is a Philoſopher. Theſe are the rude and imperte& 


Beginnings of what is to come after ; but they are 
not the Things themſelves: They are the Matter 
under preparation, but they have not the Form, 
which muſt conſtitute their Eſſence : And, though 
they be in never fo fair a Diſpoſition to receive. it, 
yet till this is done, they are not the perfect Beings, 
which 
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which they muſt and would be. But, though in o- 
ther caſes 1t be ſufficient to ſay, That to call them fo 
were a Breach of Truth, yet in this that ſeems too 
gentle an Imputation : For there is, 1n a truly Philo. 
ſophical Life, ſomething ſo great and venerable, 
ſomething ſo much above the common Condition of 
Humane Nature, and fo very near approaching to 
Divine, that the aſcribing ſuch exquitite Perte&ion 
to Perſons, who are as yet only climbing up to it, 
may juſtly ſeem, not only a bold Falſhood, but an 
impious and blaſphemous one too. 

Shall then that Man, who muſt not preſume to 
call himſelf a Philoſopher, take upon him the Office 
of one? Shall he ſet himſelf in the Chair, and think 
it becomes him, who is but a Learner, to teach, and 
magilterially di&ate to others? No, certainly : it 15 
fit he ſhould know his diſtance, and keep ir. But 
you'll object, That this will be a mighty Hindrance to 
bis Proficiency, by debarring bim that Diſcourſe with Mew 
ef leſs Attainments, which ſhould exerciſe and improve 
bis Talem, 1 anſwer, That the Diſcourſe Epittetus 
diſallows, 15 not ſuch, as is intended for a Tr12l, but 
the Effe& of Vanity 3 nor is the Defign of it Advance- 
ment in Wiſdom, but Oſtentation and Applaule. 
Well, but How muſt he behave bimſelf in ſuch Company 
then? Why, the propereſt and moſt efteRual courſe 
ro recommend himſelf, will be, to foibcar the vent- 
ing his Principles in Words, which is but an empty 
and a very ſuperficial way of propagating them; and 
to demonſtrate the Power and Influence of them in 
his Actions. This 1s a ſubſtantial Arg:ment, and an- 
{wers the true End of Philolophy, winch is not florid 
Harangue and nice Diſpute, but prudent and un- 
blamavic Practice; for this was never intended to 
teach us to talk well, but to live well. If therefore 
or be at a Publick Dimner, do not trouble your [elf to read 
grave Lectures to the Company, concerning Temperance in 
Eating, and its juſe Bounds and Meaſures ; but take care 
ic 
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to obſerve thoſe Meaſures, and keep within thoſe Bounds 
your ſelf. For by this means you will gain Authoricy 
to your Inſtruftions; and, when it comes to your 
turn to preſcribe to others, every Word will make its 
own wav. For, how ridiculous and abſurd 1s it, to 
ſet other Men Rules of Temperance, or Patience, 
and at the ſame time to be guilty of Gluttony, or 
fink under the Burden of Affii&ions one's ſelf 2 What 
force or weight can ſuch a one expe& his moſt ſtu- 
died Diſcourſes ſhould find? And, How unreaſona- 
ble and inconſiſtent 1s it to impoſe ſuch Laws upon 
other Mens Conduct, as we are not content to ſub- 
mit to in our own 2? 

But this 1s not all. He requires a higher degree of 
Self-denial ſtill. He does not only forbid the begin- 
ning of ſuch kind of Diſcourſe; but it any of the 
Ignorant and Vulgar engage in it of their own ac- 
cord, he will not allow us to jom with them, nor 
ſet up for an Oracle, or great Doctor, among Men 
of meaner Attainments than our ſelves. For this Che 
ſays) 1s very ſuſpicious, and looks, as if what is fo 
very ready to come up, loaded the Stomach, and 
was never well digeſted. For as Meats, when they 
are duly concocted, diſtribute themſelves into the ſe- 
veral Parts, and mix with the vital Juices and Blood 
to nouriſh and ſtrengthen the Body; fo do Maxims 
and Docrines, when well digeſted, convert into 
Nouriſhment, and make the Soul healchful and vi- 
gorous- Therethey lie, like Sap in the Root, which, 
when occaſion ſerves, ſpreads itſelf, and brings forth 
the Fruits of vertuous Actions firſt ; and when the 
proper Seaſon comes, and theſe have attained a juſt 
Maturity, then of edifying Diſcourſes in great abun- 
dance. But if any one ſhall force this Fruit of Dil- 
courſs before its ime, when it 15 not yet ripe and 
kindly, this in all hkehhood will turn co no better 
account, than the dilcharging ones Stomach of un- 
digeſted Meat» And there cannot be a clearer proof 
tat 
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that it watits Digeſtion, than our not. being able to 
Keep it any longer. For this is dire&ly that Man's 
Cale, that brings up his Precepts of Philoſophy a- 

ain, while they are raw and whole, and does not 
_ the effet, and ſtrength of them, in the im- 
provement of his Mind, and growing in thoſe ver- 
tuous Habits, which they were intended to produce 
and confirm, 

And, in regard the Soul is naturally given to look 
abroad into the World, and, for that reaſon, feels 
itſelt very powerfully wrought upon by good Exam- 
ples, he propoſes Socrates for an eminent pattern of 
Modeſty : who, though a moſt accompliſhed Philo- 
ſopher , and declared by the Teſtimony of Apollo 
himſelf to be the Wiſeſt Man in the World : One, 
who conſequently had good warrant to take more 
upon him, than any mere Proficient ought to pre- 
tend to, was yet the fartheſt that could be from an 
aſſuming Temper , and mads it the bulineſs of his 
whole Life, to decline and diſcountenance Pride and 
Oſtentation. One very remarkable Inſtance of this 
kind was his Behaviour to ſome filly People, who 
came with a delign to put a Slur upon him, and de- 
fired, that he would recommend them to ſome Phi- 
loſopher, capable of inſtructing them. He ſaw thro' 
their pretence well enough, but, without taking a- 
ny notice, or ſhewing the leaſt Reſentment of the 
Afﬀront they intended him 3 carried them to the So- 
pliſters: Men, who had the Confidence to call 
themſelves Maſters and Profeſſors, and made a Trade 
of Teaching others. Thus when Hippocrates the San 
of Apollodorus, made it his requeſt to be helped to a 
Maſter, he recommended him to Protagoras. And 
in that Trat of Plato, which is entitled Theetetus, 
he ſays of himſelf, that he delivered over ſeveral to 
the Tuition of Predicw, and ſeveral to other wiſe and 
great Men: So very ſparing was this Divine Perſon 
n putting himſe]t forward, and fo far was he from 


think- 
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thinking it a Diminution or RefleAion upon himſelf 
to be fo. 

For this, after all, is the mighty ObjeRion, and 
that againſt which Epi&etas tortifies his Scholar. He 
does not think it a ſufficient renouncing of Vain- 
glory, not to begin a Philoſophical Diſcourſe among 
Men, who do not make Philoſophy their buſineſs : 
No, nor to fit ſill, and not interpoſe when they have 
begun it; but there is yet a farther diſclaiming of this 
vicious Quality expeted. It 1s probable, that this 
Silence __ be thought to betray your Ignorance; it 
1s poſſible ſome of the Company may be ſo plain as 
to tell you ſoz and, though no Reproach can be 
more grating, than that of a defe& in ones own Pro- 
feflion, yet this Proficient is to run the riſque of that, 
and to hear it without being moved. This if he can 
do, it is a furer ſign that he hath mortified his Vanie 
ty, than his uttering the moſt elaborate Satyr in the 
World againſt it; for you have an aſſurance now 
that other People contemn you. And if you can 
ſee, and hear this without Paffion; if you find, that 
the Reſentments which uſed formerly to boil up in 
your Breaſt upon the like occaſions, now lie cool 
and quiet z Take comfort, and triumph, for the ſub- 
duing of your Anger proves that the Operation is 
begun, and that you are now reaping thoſe Fruits, 
which all the wiſe Exhortations you have heard, were 
intended to cultivate, and all your own Pains and 
Study propoſed to produce; which 15,a Life of Vertue 
and {tri Reaſon, and the making you not ſo much 
a florid and well-ſpoken, as a prudent and a good 
Man. For Moral Precepts are learnt, nt to be re- 
peated but practiſed; and the Excellency of them 
muſt be proved, not by the Memory, or the Tongue, 
but by the Converſation of the Hearer: And the 


bearing this imputation of Ignorance without any dif- 

{ grder 15 itlelf ſuch a Proof; for it ſhews the Mind to 

\, be got above both the Fame and the Cenſures of the 
J : 


World. 
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400 Epicetus's Morals Chap, LXX. 
World. And this is the Improvement every Maſter 
expects to find; for he, that, inſtead of Pracice, 
gives him his Le&ures again, and thinks himſelf the 
betrer for being able to remember and repeat them, 
1s guilty of as great an Abſurdity in Nature, as it 
would be for Sheep to throw up the Graſs they had 
eat, that ſo the Shepherd may be ſatisfied of that 
good Feeding, which ought to ſhew itſelf in a large 
Fleece, firmneſs of Fleſh, and abundance of Milk. 


CHAP. IXX 
if * have ſo far maſtered your Appetite, as ts 


ave brought your Body to coarſe Fare, and to 
be well contented with meer Neceſſaries, do not 
glery in your abſtemions Diet, And if you 
arink nothing but Water, proclaim not your 
own Sobriety upon every occaſion: Or if you 
would inure your ſelf to Hardſhip, do it for 
your own Benefit, not to attract the Admirati- 
on of other People. Let Y ain-glorious Fools 
embrace Statues .in the Streets, to ſhew the 
Croud how long they can endure the Cold; but 
let your Trials of your ſelf be privat: : And if 
you would be Flardy in good earneſt, when you 
are almoſt quite parched with extreme Thirſt, 
take cold Water in your Mouth ; then deny your 
ſelf the ſatisfaftion of Drinkine, and ſpit it 
out again, and tell n9 - boy. 


COMMENT. 


\ 7 Ain-glory bath a thouſand ſeveral Pretences to 

ground itſelf upon 5 but the moſt uſual, and 
moſt plauſible, are ſuch as EpiFetzws hath couched 
upon 
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upon in this Treatiſe. Some People court Mers ap- 
plauſe, by afluming Narratives of their own Perfor- 
mances3 others depend upon their Eloquence for it ; 
a third ſort expe to be admired, by diRating to all 
the Companies they come in, and taking upon them 
to talk gravely, and teach every one they converſe 
with his Duty ; and theſe he hath exploded and war- 
ned already. There is another ſort of Vanity very 
frequent, which is the valuing our ſelves upon volun- 
tary Auſterities; a ſpare Diet, a frugal way of Liv- 
ing, abſtaining from lawful Pleaſures, and uſing the 

y to great Hardihips; and that makes the Subject 
of the Chapter now betore us. 

The Perſons therefore, who put theſe Severities 
upon themſelves, are adviſed not to look big upon 
the Matter; that is, not to be too much exalted with 
an Opinion of their own Merit; or imagine, that 
they have attained to ſome peculiar Excelience, and 
made ſome mighty Conqueſt upon Humane Nature, 
which none but they ever made before. For alas! 
how extravagant an imagination is this, when we ſee 
our ſelves out-done every day, and many hundreds of 
indigent Wretches take up with leſs, and endure 
more, than the greateſt of theſe Boaſters can prerend 
to? *'Tistrue, the one do it out of Neceflity, and 
the other out of Choice; bue ſtill Humane Nature 1s 
the ſame in both; and therefore it is plain, theſe 
Men, after all their PraQice and Pains, have not 
carried it fo far as it is capable of going. Beſides, 
there is always this Conſideration ready at hand to 
mortifie our Pride and Self-conceit of all kinds: thac 
it we excel in this particular, yet there are ſeveral 
others wherein we are deficient; and for one good 
Quality, which We have and Others want; there 
might many. be reckoned, which Others have and 
We want. But there is indeed one peculiar Mistor- 
tune, that attends a Man's thinking highly of him- 


ſelf upon the account of any Excellence whatſoever ; 
Dd which 
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which is, That it both hinders him from improving 
and refining that particular Vertue, as otherwiſe he 
might do, ſuppoſing that he hath attained to the Per- 
fe&ion of it already; and it checks and cools his En- 
deavours after other Vertues, as over-rating this fin- 
gle one, 'and thinking that alone ſufhcient, 

But do not ( ſays he) exerciſe any of your Vertues 
for pomp and ſhew; nor, if you drink Water, beat 
about the Buſh in all Companies to wriggle in a Dul- 
courſe of your own Abſtemiouſneſs and Sobriety : 
And if you would exerciſe any bodily Severity, do 
it for your Benefit, for a trial of your own Patience, 
to harden your Conſtitution, and to qualifhe you ſtil] 
more and more for Toil, and Trouble, and Self-de- 
nial. And if theſe be as they ſhould be, the true 
ends you propoſe from the Pratice of them, you 
will be well ſatisfied with repeating them in private, 
and not covet the Eyes and Admiration of the Mul- 
titude, nor make it your buſineſs to gather a number 
of Spectators t ; like thoſe Wrerches, who when they 
run away from the violence of too mighty an Ene- 
my, implore the afliſtance of the People, and pet 
upon the Statues to cry help, that they may be more 
ſeen, and ſooner get a Rabble about them ; Their 


+ The Account given of this paſſage by Caſaubon, in his Notes 
on this Chapter, ſeems much more pertinent and ſatisfaRory,than 
this given bere by Szmplicius. He tells us, that the Aſceticks for- 
merly, amongit other Trials in which they exercifed themſelves, 
uſed to practiſe the er:during of Cold: To which purpoſe in a 
Froſty Winter's Morning, it was very common to go out into the 
Streers and Publick Places, and there cling round one of the Braſs 
or Marble Statues, And becauſe this was very juftly ſuſpe&ed to 
be done more to get the Obſervation and Applauſe of a gazing 
Rabble, than our of any good defign upon themſelves ; there/ore 
Epiftetus chuſes that inſtance of expoſing Vain- glory upon theſe 
Accounts. This 1s a Yery clear and natural account of the place, 
and ſeems grounded upon Authorities ſufficient to give it the prefe- 
rence betore that of Simplicins. See Caſaub, in Epifter. Not. 57, 


bulinels 
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buſineſs being only to draw Company together in 
their own Defence, and make eur > and their 
Oppreflion more conſpicuous and deplorable. 

Bur, if you will be mortifying, do it privately and 
in good earneſt ; when you are extreme thirſty,take 
cold Water into your Mouth; and though your En- 
trails are ready to be burnt up, yet (pit it out again 
and when you have thus ſubdued the importunate 
Clamours of Nature and Neceflity, tell no body 
what you have done. This is Mortification and Se- 
verity indeed. But the things of this kind, that are 
done to be ſeen and commended of Men, ſhew plain- 
ly that the bent of the Soul lies outwards; that the 
Man 1s more concerned for the Fame of the World, 
than the real and intrinfick Goodnels of the Ation ; 
and lays a greater ſtreſs upon their Praiſe or Dif- 
praiſe, than upon the Approbation or the Reproach- 
es of his own Conſcience. Beſides, he loſes all the 
real Good of his Abſtinence and Severity, and pro- 
fanes a vertuous Action, by an end ſo baſe and 1ndi- 
rect, as popular Applauſe. 

Now, that the practifing ſuch Auſterities as theſe 
upon ones ſelf, is of excellent uſe, Experience daily 
demonſtrates. For by this buffeting of the Body, we 
keep that, and its ſenſual Inchinations under ; and 
reduce them ſo low, as not only to prevent any re- 
bellious InfurreRtions againſt Reaſon, but to bring 
them to a willing and ready compliance, even with 
thoſe of its Commands, which are of hardeft dige- 
ſtion to Flefh and Senſe : And there 1s moreover this 
mighty Convenience in it, that theſe voluntary Hard- 
ſhips fit and prepare us for neceſfary and unavoida- 
ble ones. Every Mans Circumſtances are fickle and 
changeable; and ſure, when any Atli&ion, as Want, 
or the like, happens to us, it is no {mall adyantage 
for the Body to be ſo habituated, as to bear thoſe E- 
vils without any great alteration or relutancy, which 
it 15 not poſlible to run away from. This gains us 
Dd 3 an 
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an abſolute Maſtery over the World, and ſets us a- 
bove all the uncertainties of Humane Aﬀairs, when 
it is no longer in the power of the moſt ſpightful 
Fortune to hurt us. For whatever extremity of ſuf- 
fering ſhe can poflibly drive us to, this is only what 
we have by long Cuſtom made eaſe and familiar to 
our ſelves before. 


- 


CHAP. LXXL 


It is the peculiar Quality, and a Charatter of an 

undiſciplind Man, and a Man of the World, 
to expett no advantage, and to apprehend no miſ- 
chief. from himſelf, bat all from Objeits without 
him : Whereas the Philoſopher, quite contrary, 
looks only inward, and apprehends, no Good or 


Evil can happen to him, but from himſelf alone. 
C H A P. LXXI.. 


The marks that a Proficient in Philoſophy may be 
known by, are ſuch as theſe. He is not inqui- 
fitive or buſie in other Men's Matters, ſo as to 
cenſure, or to commend; to accuſe, or to come 
plain of any body. He never talks big of hims 
ſelf, nor magnifies his own YVertue or Wiſdom. 
When he falls under any hindrance or diſappoints 
ment in his Deſigns, he blames none but him- 
ſelf. If any Perſon commend him, he ſmiles 
within himſelf, and receives it with a ſecret 
Diſdain ;/ and if other People find Fault with 
him, he's not at all ſolicitous in his own Vin- 
aication. His whole Behaviour is like that of a ſick 

Man 
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Man upon recovery, full of caution and fear leſt 
he ſhould relapſe again, and injure his advances 
toward Health, before it be confirmed and per- 
feftly ſound. As for Defire, he hath utterly a» 
bandoned it, except what depends upon his own 
ſelf; and Averfions he hath none, but to ſuch 
Objetts only as are vicious and repugnant to 
Nature and Reaſon : The Afﬀettions and Appe- 
rites, which Nature made ſtrong, he hath aba- 
ted, and taken off all the edge and eagerneſs of 
them. If he be diſparaged, and paſs for an 
ignorant or inſenfible Man, he walu:s it not. 
And, to ſum up all in a word, he is exceeding 
jealous of himſelf, and obſerves every Motion 
of his Mind as rigorouſly, as a Man mwoult 
watch a Thief, or an Enemy, that lies lurking 
to rob or to kill- him. 


COMMENT. 


HE hath now gone through all the inſtructive 
part of his Book, and 15 drawing on towards a 
Concluſion : And the Subſtance of what he chooles 
to cloſe up all with, is this moſt neceſſary Caution ; 
That we muſt not content our ſelves with reading, 
or underſtanding, or remembring Rules of Morals 
ty ; but take care, that they influence our Lives, and 
be tranſcribed in all our Actions. And, that no 
Man who addidts himſelt to the Study of Philoſo- 
hy, muſt propoſe ſo mean an end, as only the in- 
orming his Judgment, the filling his Head with cu- 
rious Notions, or furniſhing his Tongue with Matter 
of learned Diſcourſe, but the reforming of his Vices, 
and bettering his Converſation z as confidering that 
the Delign of Moral Precepts is neyer anſwered by 
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any thing ſhort of Praice. To this purpoſe, he firſt 
deſcribes to us Three ſorts of People, whoſe Characters 
are ſo comprehenſive, that all Mankind come under 
under ſom2 one or other of them. 

For every Perſon whatſoever is, either a ſecular 
Man, one that lives at the common rate, and minds 
the Aﬀairs of the World, and this is one extreme : Or 
' elſe he1is a Philoſopher, who hath abandoned all other 
Care and Concern, but what relates to Vertue, and 
the Improvement of his own Mind; and this is the 
other oppoſite Extreme. Or elſe he muſt be one of 
a rank between both theſe, neither ſo untaught as the 
ſecular and common Man, nor yet ſo accompliſhed as 
the Philoſopher 3 but ſuch a one as hath renounced the 
World, and is aſpiringto a Mortal Perfe&ion : Thele 
are called Proficients, and to them the ſeveral Exhor- 
tations,that have lately fallen under our Conſideration, 
are particularly direted. But of theſe we areto take 


notice, that Epiffetws makes two forts, ſome that are | 


young Beginners,and lately entred intothis Diſcipline ; 
and others, that have uſed it longer, and made ſome 
competent advances 1n it. 

Now here he preſents us with a Deſcription of every 
one of thele, and beginning with that of the Vulgar 
and undiſciplin'd Man, he gives him this diſtinguiſhing 
Mark ; That he expets no part of his Happineſs or 
Miſery from himſelt, but from outward Objects : And 
the Account of this is as follows. 

Reaſon, which is our very Eſſence and Form, that 
which makes and denominates us Men, 1s placedin 
our own Power. And fo hkewile are the Senſual 
Appeztites and Paſſions, only with this difference, That 
theſe are not peculiat to Us alone, but given to us1n 
common with Brutes. So that Reaſon 1s the incom- 
municable Privilege, and proper Prerogative of Hu- 
mane Nature, That which 1s given to all Men in com- 
mon, and to none but Men. For, though there be a 

difference between one Man's Reaſon and —_ 
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when you come to particular Perſons, and Operati- 
ons, and Objects; yet the Faculty in general is the 
ſame, the Foundation it proceeds upon the ſame, and 
its Ends and Motives are the ſame. All men are di- 
reed by it to purſue the ſame good Things, todeteſt 
and ſhun the ſame Evils, to afſentto the ſame Truths 
and reje& the ſame Errors and Untruths. So that 
Reaſon 1s every Man's Guide ; and from this he takes 
his Meaſures of Good and Evil, of True and Fal(z. 

Now the Obje&s, which Reaſon inſpires us with a 
Loveand Dehire of, are certain incorporeal Excelien- 
cies, Indiviſfible and Immutable ; ach as Juſticz, and 
Moderation, and Prudence; and the advantage of 
theſe, and the like good Things is, That each Perſon 
may enjoy the whole of them, without injuring or de- 
priving his Neighbours. They are of unbounded ex- 
tent; and no one Man hath the leſs tor any other 
Man's having more. And from hence it comes to 
paſs, that the Determinations of Right Reaſon can 
never be repugnant to one another ; and, ſo long as 
we purſue the Obje&s it preſents, and recommends to 
our AﬀeRion, there follows no Strife or Conten:ion, 
bur all is Union, and mutual Conſent, ſweet Harmo- 
ny, and perfe& Peace. 

But now, the Senſual Appetites and Pafſions, ſuch 
as Anger, and Concupiſcence, and the reſt that are 
ſubordinate to theſe Two; though in general, and in 
their own Nature, they be the ſame in you, and me, 
and every one, yetthe Objetts they faſten upon are not 
the ſame in each Perſon.But I fix upon one thing,and 
you upon another, and ſo both the Defires themſelves, 
and the Objects of them, and conſequently the Avers» 
fions, and their Objects too, are extreamly diſtant 
from one another, and peculiar to each {ingle Man. 
And, though it ſhould happen, T hat all ſhould agree 
in the ſame Objects, yet would not this put an end to 
the Difference neither ; becaule the things themſelves 
Dd4 that 
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that engage theſe Aﬀections, are Corporeal, and Sin- 

gnlar, ard Diviſible, ſuch, as that one Man's Plenty 

necelſarily infers another Man's Want : as Money, for 
in.ita:::., or Lands, or Women, or Honour, or Power, 
or Preferments. No Man can enjoy the whole of 
theſe, nor indeed a partof them, without depriving, 
or confining ſome body elſe, in proportion to the 
Quantity which himſelf enjoys, Upon theſe Accounts 
it 35, that in tele Cales Men differ vaſtly in their Judg» 
ments ; and not only ſo, but the Order and good Go- 
Y2:nment of the World 1s overturned by them. For 
vwi:enever the Peace of Mankind is diſturbed, either 
by prirate Grudges, Family-Quarrels, Civil Inſurre&1- 
ons,or Forein Wars, ſome of theſethings are conſtant- 
ly at the bottom of them. So then the common and 
untaught Man betrays his Folly, in forſaking the 
general Rule, and {lighting the Common Good of his 
Nature,and ſetting up a particular Standard of his own 
One, that miſleads his Judgment, and, inſtead of that 
Good which is univerfal, cramps up his Defires, and 
confines him to one that 1s Perſonal, Individual, and 
Corporeal, ſuch as does not approve it (elf to the con- 
curring Judgment of all Mankind, but only ſeems ſo 
to his own private Opinion, and miſtaken Senſe of 
things. For this 1s the true Cale of External Objects. 
And whereſoever the Defire, or the Averſion fixes, 
whether it be a Vertuous and Reaſonable, or whether 
a Vicious and Unnatural one, That, to be ſure, is 
what we apprehend to be our Good, and our Evil; 
and look for the Happineſs and the Miſery of our 
Lives from thence. For whatſoever we defire, excites 
our Love under the Notion of Good ; and whatſoever 
we deteſt or avoid, provokes our Averlion under the 
Notion of Evil. 

. Now the Philoſopher, on the other hand, hath diſ- 
carded all outward things ; he will have nothing to do 
with Matter and Body, but looks upon them as'things 
that very little concern him, and ſuch as he —_ 
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have any ſt:i& Propriety in. He hath diveſted his 
Mind -of all thoſe Prejudices that might milguide it, 
and refined his Reaſon from the Droſs of Senſe and 
Paflion ; ſo that theſe Shadows and gaudy Deluſions 
can impoſe upon him no longer. Conſequently he 
is concerned for no Good, but what is ſubſtantial 3 
nor attends to any other Bufineſs, than the Improve- 
ment of himſelf, the Promotion of Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, and the aſpiring after thoſe Incorporeal 
Excellencies, that appear ſo charming and lovely to 
clear-fighted Reaſon. Such a one then need never go 
out of himſelt to be happy; Vertue 1s his Good, and 
that is always at home: Andas for Evil, it is utterly 
+=" hence, and can never annoy, or get within 
im. 

After this Deſcription of the' Perſons, who make 
up the Two diſtant Extremes, he proceeds in the next 
place to give a Repreſentation of the middle fort ; 
vis, Thoſe whom he calls his Prohicients, and for 
whoſe Uſe all that went before was principally in- 
tended. For the very Nature of the Subject ſhews us 
plainly, That it could belong to noneelſe. The com- 
pleat Philoſopher needs no Inftruftion nor Af. 
{iſtance, but it is properly his Bulineſs to affiſt and 
inſtru&t others. Nar can this be laid down as a ne- 
cellary Quahification of a Philoſopher, That he nei- 
ther cenſures, nor commends any Body ; for he is a 
Maſter, and a Corrector of Manners, and conſe- 
quently, as his Authority will bear him out in both, fo 
his Poſt requires he ſhould do both, as he ſees occaſj- 
on. Nor can theſe Diſcourles belong properly to 
th Common and Undiſciplin'd Man ; for as the 
Other is above them, ſo This man is not capable of 
them ; they would be utterly Joſt upon him, «ll be 
change his Courſe of Living, and begin to at upon a 
nobler Principle. This Chapter therefore is a very 
Compendious Recolle&ion of v;hat went before ac 
large, it is a kind of Remembrancer to us, and preſents 
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us with the Subſtance of the whole Book in little, 
and at one view. 

I only add, before I quite ſhut up this Chapter, 
that That Paſſage of watching himſelf, as be would 
watch an Enemy, 1s very pertinent, and elegantly 
exprels'd. For, we are to conſider ſuch a Man, in 
the -Mid-way, as it were, between that Vice which 
ke hath diſclaimed, and is running away from ; and 
that Vertue which he & moving towards the Perfe- 
Rion of. In this State we cannot but ſuppoſe him 
frequently to refle& upon his former Miſery ; and 
like a Patient, who is in a way of Recovery, but 
far from pertet Health, to be exceeding jealous, 
and tender, fearful of a Relapſe, and cautious of 
indulging himſelf in any Liberties, which may 
keep him back from a ſound and confirmed 
State: And therefore this Jealouſie muſt needs 
make him a curious Obſerver of his own Actions, 
and as ſevere in his Sentences upon them, as if 
they were done by an Enemy. And this Rigour 
is of excellent uſe, becauſe ic frees the Mind of all 
that partial Fondneſs, which we are too much 1n- 
clined to; and which oftentimes makes us either 
wholly over-look our own and our Friend's Faults; 
or at leaſt paſs very gentle and favourable Con- 
ſtructions upon them. And indeed this 1s the only 
way to make us honeſt and fincere ; for a difſolute 
Man hath no Principles to reſtrain him ; but is * 
(according to the Proverb ) A Limber Leather, that 
will fretch and bend to any thing, and you never 
know where to have him. 
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If you obſerve any Man value himſelf for nnder- 
ſtanding Chryſippus his Book throughly, and 
giving a juſt Explanation of it ; repreſent to 
your ſelf the intolerable Abſurdity of , ſuch 4 
Man's Pride by this finzle Refledtion, that if 
Chryſippus his Writings had not been obſcurz, 
this Expeunder would have nothing to bras 
of. Well, bat what is it that I think moſt 
worthy my Study 2 Why my Duty reſulting 
from the Condition of my Nature. T1 dcfire 
to know then, who it is that can teach m2: 
this Duty, and I am told QChryſippus can. 
Upen this Information T apply my ſelf to the 
reading his Book; I read, but I do not under- 
ſtand him. My next Care then is to look out 
a good Expoſitor. In all this I hav? don: 
no great Matter. For when by the help of 
this Expoſition I comprehend his Meaning, 
yet ſtill I want the Pradtical Part ; and this 
in truth is the only valuable Progreſs. Far, 
if I reſt in the Author, or the Commentator, 
and content my ſ:lf with a bare Underſtands 
ing, or apt Explication; I have forgot the 
Matter I took in hand, and am no longer 
ſtudying the Perfettions of a Philoſopher, but 
thoſe of a Grammarian. . The Difference is only 
this, That whereas T have choſen Chryſippus 


to exerciſe my Talent upon, h!: would have 


pitched rather upon Homer, or ſome other 
Claſſick Author, But this I am ſnre of, 
that 
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that the more capable I am thought of ex- 
plaining Chryſippus, the more I ought to be 
out of Countenance, if what IT can teach others 
ſo well, I do not take due care to pradtiſe as 
exattly my ſelf. 


COMMENT. 


Fter having diſtinguiſhed Mankind into three 

Claſſes, and repreſented the Ceaticn proper 
to each of them; and alſo made a ſhort recapitu- 
lation of the Dire&ions given before at large to 
his Proficient; he now begins to enter upon the 
concluding Part, inculcating in this and the folfow- 
ing Chapters, that Rule which alone can give Life 
and Energy to all the reſt; wiz. That the re- 
ducing thele Precepts into Pratice, muſt be our 
chief Study and Care ; and that the Good Works 
which they are excellently accommodated to pro- 
duce, are the genuine Fruits expected from them, 
and the very End for which they were compoſed 
and communicated. For what an Eminene Orator 
{aid once upon a like Occaſion, is extreamly appli- 
cable ro the Caſe now in Hand, That Words without 
Actions are but mere Air, and empty Sound. 

To this purpoſe, he ſays, a Man ſhould refle& 
ſeriouſly with himſelf, what his meaning is, when 
he reads ſuch Moral Inſtructions, and puts his Mind 
upon a ſedulous Enquiry after its true and proper 
Happineſs. The Anſwer to this Queſtion will be, 
That he intends to examine into humane Nature, 
and ſee what is the Conſtitution, and true Condi- 
tion of it: And from thence to purſue his Enqui- 
ry farther, and conſider what Ations, and what 
Sentiments are agreeable to this Nature z what 
Impreflions are fit for a Creature ſo framed to ad- 
mic afhd indulge; and what are to be ſtifled and 
| reſtrained, 
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reſtrained, as incongruous and unſeemly. Well, up- 
on due Refle&ion, 1 find, that I have a Principle 
of Reaſon, and a Body, but theſe not equal in Au- 
thority or Value; for my Reaſon is the Character 
of my Nature, it challenges a Right over my Body, 
commands it as an Inſtrument ſubſervient to 
it, and over-ruled by it. The Inference then from 
hence is plainly this, That God and Nature defign- 
ed I ſhould live a Life of Reaſon, and nor of 
Senſe ; that all my bodily Paflions ſhould conform 
themſelves to the Commands of their Lawful Su- 
rior ; that all my Fears, and all my Deſires, 
ould be reduced into due Order, and pay Homage 
to the more illuſtrious Perfe&ions of the Soul. 

But till -am at a loſs how this is to be etfeRed, 
and am told, That Chry/ippms hath written an excel- 
lent Piece to this purpoſe. I fall immediately to 
reading his Book, but find it fo abſtruſe and dark, 
that I can make nothing at all of it. I am directed 
to a good Commentary, and by the help of this, I 
underſtand him perfectly. But all this while here is 
very little good done, and but ſmall praiſe due, ei- 
ther to the intelligent Reader, or the perſpicuous 
Commentator. For when Chry/ippms wrote this, he 
did not only intend to be underſtood and expound- 
ed, but had a farther and much berter End in it ; viz. 
That both his Reader and his Interpreter ſhould pra- 
&iſe what he hath written. If then I do this, I attain 
to the Benefit the Writings were properly intended 
for, hd they have had their due and tull effe& upon 
me But if Idelight in'the Author, or applaud the 
Expoſitor never ſo much; if 1 am $kill'd in all his 
Criticiſms, ſee through all his Intricacies, admire the 
weight of his Sentences, or the turn of his Style; in 
ſhore, if I maſter every Difficulty, and have every At- 
tainment, but only that of Practice, I am not one 
whit improved in my Buſineſs, "The Title of a more 
nice and exact Grammarian I may indecd have ſome 
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pretenſion to, but can lay no claim at all to that of 
a Philoſopher : For this Talent of explaining an Au- 
thor's Meaning, is properly the Qualihcation of a 
Grammarian; the only difference is, That Chry/ippus 
is an Author ſomething out of his way, and Homer 
a much more likely Man to come under his Cont1- 
deration. 

But there is another difference, which is much 
more to my Diſadvantage; for a Man may read 
Homer, or explain him, and reſt there, and yet not 
be the worſe, if he be never the better for it. Where- 
as with Chryſippus 1t 1s much otherwiſe; for the un- 
ed:fying Reader, in this caſe, cannot bs innocent ; 
And thoſe, who do not mznd by his Precepts, con+ 
tract a deeper guile, and incurr a juſter and more ſe- 
vere Condemnation. For, would it not be an into- 
lerable reproach to any {ick Man, that ſhould read 
Preſcriptions proper for his own Diſtemper, and va- 
lue himſelt upon pronouncing the Receipts grace- 
fully, and de{canting handſomely upon the Virtues 
ot the ſeveral Ingredients, and upon being able to 
dire& cthers how theſe are to be applied, and yet 
make uſz of none of them himſelf ? Does ſuch a 
Man deſerve pity? And yet, as extravagant and ab- 
ſard a Folly as this 1s, ours 15 every whit as bad, or 
worle, when we have the Diſeaſes of our Souls ſet 
plainly betore us, and-are tully inſtructed in the Me- 
dicines and Reſtoratives proper tor them, and yet are 
ſo rechleſs and ſtupid, as to do nothing towards our 
Recovery, 
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CHAP. LXXIV. 


Whatever Direfions are given you, look upon 
them as ſo many Laws, that have a binding 
Power, and ſuch as you cannot without Impie= 
ty depart from: Perſevere therefore in the 
Obſervance of them all, and be not diverted 
from your Duty by any idle Refleftions the filly 
World may make upon you ; for their Cenſures 
are not in your Poner, and conſequently ſhould 
not be any part of your Concern. 


COMMEN 7, 
01+ Swallow, we commonly ſay, makes no 


Summer ; and no more do a few (ingle Acts 
of Vertue make a Habit, or obſerving the Dire- 
&ions of Chry/ippus, in one or two Inſtances, con- 
ſtirure a good Mafti, Burt our Obedience muſt be 
firm and conſtant; we muſt confider our Duty, 
as that which is our Happineſs and trueſt Advan- 
tage, and ſuffer no Conhideration, how tempting 
ſoever, to draw us off from it. We muſt -look 
upon our ſelves as under indiſpenſible Obligati- 
ons, ſuch as cannot be broke looſe from, with- 
out the higheſt Impiexy- And reaſon good there 
is to do ſo ; for if we eſteem it diſhonourable and 
inpious to fail of our promiſe, or fly off from an 
Agreement in every trifling matter, becauſe, though 
the thing is of no value, yet the Violation of our . 
Word 1s of horrible conſequence ( as tending to the 
taking away that mutual Faith and good Atju- 
rance, by which all Society and Commerce is ma1n- 
tained among Men; ) How much more ſolemn and 
ſacred ought thols Engagements to bu eſteemed, 
dy 
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by which we have tied our ſelves up to Wiſdom and 
Vertue, and Innocency of Life? Now theſe are vio- 
lated, when a Man aſlents to the Truth of what he 
is taught, and the Reaſonableneſs of what he is com- 
manded, and expreſles this Afſent by living accor- 
dingly for a time, but afterwards relapſes and turns 
Deſerter. 

Upon this account he adviſes us by all means 
to perſevere in Goodneſs, and particularly not to 
be diſcompoſed with any Refledions, the 1dle 
World ſhall caſt upon us: For, as he intimated be- 
fore ( Chap. XXIX.) it is highly probable, they will 
rake upon them to cenſure our Condu pretty 
freely; they will tax us with Singularity and Pre- 
ciſenels, and call our Change, Pride, or Aﬀecta- 
tion. Now ſuch Diſcouragements as theſe, we 
muſt be provided againſt, and not let them cool 
our Zeal, or ſhake our Vertue ; and that, becauſe 
other Men's Tongues are not at our diſpoſal, 
and therefore what they ſay ſhould give us no di- 
ſturbance. 

This Paſſage may probably enough allude to that 
allegorical Saying of Pythagoras and his Follow- 
ers: That when a Man comes into the Temple, be 
ſhould never look behind him. By which they de- 
{igned to infinuate, That Religious Purpoſes ſhould 
be fixed and ſteddy; and that, when we come to 
God, we ſhould come with fſetled Reſolutions, 
not with doubtful and wavering Minds, ſuch as 
-ny fa:n divide themſelves berween God and the 
World. — 


with Simplicius's Comment, 


CHAP. LXXV. 


Up then, and be doing ; Flow long will you de- 
ferr. your own Happineſs, and neeledt the due 
obſervance of theſe Direttions that ſhew you the 
way to it, and the Didtates of Reaſon, which, 
if duly followed, would always chuſe the beſt ! 
Tou have the Rules and Precepts to this pur- 
poſe laid plainly before your Eyes ; you have 
peruſed and aſſented to the Truth and Equity 
of them: What Maſter do you ſtay for now ? 
Whom can you with any colour lay theſe De- 
lays of Reformation upon? Tou are paſt 
the Giddineſs of Touth, and have all the Ad- 
vantages of ſound Reaſon, and a ripe Judg- 
ment. If you neglet# this Opportunity, and grow 
ſlothful now, and make one Reſolution afe 
ter another, and fix firſt one Day, and then 
another, for the turning over a new Leaf with 
your ſelf, and ſtill do nothing ; you will cheat 
your ſelf, and go backwards, and at laſt drop 
out of the World, not one jot a better Man 
than you came into it. Loſe no time then, 
but le about a good Life juſt now; and let 
the Determinations of Right Reaſon be an in- 
wiolable Law to you from this very Moment. 
If you meet with a diſcouraging Difficulty, or 
an enticing Pleaſure 3 if you are invited by a 
proſpet# of Honour, or affrighted with the 
Fear of Diſerace, encounter the Temptation 
bravely, whatever it be. Remember this is 


the Combat you are called to ; this is the 
E ec Field, 
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Field, in which you are to fignalize your ſelf, 
and there is no declining the Trial, All your 
Fortunes depend upon one Engagement ; and 
the Ground you have gotten heretofore, muſt 
eithir be maintained ty one gallant Viftory, 
or loſt Ly one baſe Retreat. It was thus that 
Socrates 7rew ſo great, by putting himſelf for- 
ward upon all occafions, puſhing every Advan- 
tage as far as it would go, and never heark- 
ning to any other Perſuaions, but thoſe of his 
own Reaſon. And if you are not ſo great 4 
Man as Socrates, yet it will become you to 
live and att, as if you intended in time to be 
as great as he. 


COMMENT. 


His alſo is an Admonition no 12's requiſite than 

the former; and highly neceſlary it 1s, that 

a Man who hath embraced this philoſophical Diſci- 

pline, and reſolved to ſubmit to it, ſhould be put 

in mind how precious Time is, and awakened into 
Dihgence. 

Delays (as we commonly ſay of them) are dan: 

gerous ; and one certain ill effet of them 1s, that 

they are but ſo many Pretences for 1ndulging out 


Sloth. To what purpole therefore (ſays he) do you 


deferr your own Happineſs, and the practice of 
theſe Rules you have received ? For it is this Pra- 
&tice only, that can render you vertuous and happy, 
and anſwer the Delign both of the compoling and 
the learning them. The Operation expected from 
them, is, To conlorm all your Actions to Right Rea- 
lon ; to fix this as a perpetual and 1nviolable Law; to 
retiench your Dchires, allay all your Paflions, and 
bring every Inclination, and every Averlion, to fix 
upon 
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upon proper Objects, and confine themſelves wichia 
their juſt bounds. 

Another poflibly might alledge want of Inſtru- 
tion in his awn excuſe, and declare himſelf moſk 
ready to be good, were he but (ufficiently taught 


| how to be fo. But this cannot do vou any flervice, 


who have had all the advantages imaginable of 
Knowledge and Improvement: You, | ſay, who 
have not only had the Maxims of Philoſophy, and 
the Meaſures of Vertue fully explained and illu- 
ſtrated, but have applied your Mind to the ſtudy 
of theſe things, and made ſome confiderable pro- 
greſs in them ; eſpecially, who have had it evident- 
ly proved to you, Thac you are by no means to 
content your ſelf wich having your Underitanding 
enlightned, and your Judgment convinced by thele 
Rules, unle(s you digett and make them of a piece 
with your Soul, that they may be like. a Princip/e 
of new Lite wichin you, exerting it felt in vertuous 
Habits, and influencing vour whole Converlation. 
SINCe therefore all this, and indeed all that can be 
neceſſary for your due Information, hath been ſo 
fully opened, and fo patherically urged upon you, 
make not Ignorance and want of means a prerence, 
as - you FH were to wait tor ſome more powertul 
Call. 

Others may poflibly plead their Age, and the 
Heats and unthinking Folles of Youth, which ren» 
der them incapable of ſober Retle&ion and levere 
Diſcipline. But you are in the very Seaſon of Lite, 
that 1s moſt kindly for Vere; the Vehemencies of 
Youth are worn off, and the Weakneſles of old 
Age have not yet diſabled you ; Your Paſſions are 
ſedate, your Judgment ſolid, and your Strength in 
in its perfection ; And it this inviting Opportunity 
be [flered to {lipthrough your hands ; if you can- 
not now find 1n your heart to take ſome pains to 
be good, when you are belt qualified to maſter what 

Ee 2 you 
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you attempt z if Sloth and Supinenels get the power 
over you, to make Appointments and break them ; 
to fix upon particular Days for ſetting about this 
Great Work ; and, when they are come, to drive it 
off to a farther Day again, you do but play booty 
with your Conſcience, and deal like diſhoneſt Deb- 
tors, who ſtop their Creditor's mouths with fair 
Promiſes, and fix a diſtant time tor thoſe Payments, 
* which they never intend to make. Thus, while your 
Soul is deluded with a vain Hope and Expectation 
of doing ſomething, you ſtifle the Reproaches from 
within, by freſh Reſolves ; but ſtill thoſe new are as 
inſfhgnificant as the old, and pitch upon a To-morrow 
which will never come. And it were well indeed, if 
this were the worſt of it ; but, alas! in Vertue there 
can be no ſuch thing as ſtanding ſtill: While you 
deterr growing better, you neceſlarily grow worle, 
and by inſen{ible Decay relapſe into Ignorance and 
Vice again, Thus, after a number of Years ſpent 
in fruitleſs Intentions, you live and die a Fool, and 
ſo muſt continue for ever ; For, as our ſtate of Se- 
paration, before we came into theſe Bodies, had a 
great influence upon what we do here, and the 
Diſpoſition of the Souls we brought into the World, 
is a marvellous advantage to our future Vertue ; ſo 
our Behaviour here is but the Preface and Prepara- 
tion to what we ſhall do there again. For the whole 
of this taken together, is one entire Lite, and the 
time we pals here but one ſtage of it; only the * ſtate 
of Prz exiſtence makes ſome alteration in our Life 
here; and our Life here makes a conſiderable one, 
and indeed determines us, as to the ſtate of our Se- 
paration hereafter, 


NO _ 


* This proceeds upon the Platonick and Pythagorean Hypo- 
theſis, and aprees to the Notzons more largely taken ne- 
exce of, Chap. I. | 

Naw 
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Now therefore, now ofpire (ſays he) to perfeFion, and 
live as one that does ſo, Abſolute PerteRtion he does 
not mean ; for then his Exhortation would be needles, 
but the Perfe&ion of a Proficient, ſuch a degree, as a 
ſtate of Diſcipline and Probation is capable of ; that 
is, {o as never to loſe ground, but to be contmually 
advancing forwards. And.to this purpoſe, whatever, 
upon mature Confideration, appears moſt reaſonable, 
Jet it have the force of a Law with you ; a Law, I ſay, 
which cannot be ſatisfied wich being known and un- 
derſtood, but requires a poſitive and atual Obedi- 
ence. 

To ſtrengthen you in this Reſolution, you may 
have one mighty Encouragement ; which is, That all 
the Accidents of hamane Life are ſo far in ſubjection 
toyou, that you may with a prudent Care make them 
all,though never ſo different in themſelves,confpire to- 
gether to your own advantage : For, whether you 
meet with any thing ſucceſsful or difaltrous, pleaſant 
or painful ; whether it tend to Honour or Ignominy, 
all are manageable 3 only be ſure, let the Temptation 
be never ſo ſmall, never {light or negle& it ; and 
though it be never ſo great, do not be diſpirited at it, 
Security will give a defeat , where there was no 
Strength to do it 3 and Deſpondency will loſe the 
Prize, where there is Force enough to win it. 

Be ſure then, that you let no Accident paſs unim- 
proved, but imagine, that every one is an Adverſary 
that challenges you to the Field, and that Vertue 1s 
the Crown you are to contend for ; remember, that 
there isno middle ſtate, no getting off without Blows, 
but Conqueſt or Ruine mutt be the Fate of the Day. 
Nor are you to {lip one Day, or overlook one fingle 
Aion upon a vain imagination, That ſuch lictle 
things cannot turn to your prejudice : For that one 
Day, that ſingle Action, determines your whole For- 
tune, and your Preſervation, or your Deſtruion, de- 


pends upon this nice point, Thus Erifetzs afſures 
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you, and he tells vou very true. And if it ſeem incre- 
vible and ſurprizing, pray be pleaſed to conf1der, that 
every Indulgence of a Vice gives it new force toaſfault 
us, and abates of our power to refiſt it. He that 1s 
flothful and irrefolute to day, will be great deal more 
ſo to morrow ; and if there be ( as there will be fure 
to be ) any treſh ObjeRion to palliate his Idleneſs, he 
will have a great deal leſs mind to encounter it the 
third day, than he had the ſecond. And thus by de- 
prees the Diſpoſitions ro Goodne(s will waſte awar, 
and ail the Vigour of his Mind lauguiſh and die. It 
will yield more and more tamely to every freſh at- 
rack, till at Jaſt Re#ſon be quite enfeebled and over- 
powered, and all the advances the Man had formerly 
made in Goodnels, be loſt to all other Intents and 
Purpoſes, except that only of adding to his Shame and 
his Guile. 

Now the very ſame ſingle Trials, which, when neg- 
lefted, do thus lole ground, do, when attended to and 
improved, maintain and get it. And Vertue increaſes 
by the ſame methods, and much in the ſame propor- 
tions, that ir dechnes. Por the practice of one Day, 
and the performance of one Ac, leaves an lmpreflion 
behind it, and confirms the Mind fo, that the next At- 
rempt proves a great deal more caſte. The Re- 
Inancies of Senſe wear off, 2114 repeated AAs be- 
come habitual and famihar, and we daily feel our own 
Advantages. Frequent uſe gives us a more maſterly 
hand, and what we can do well, and with eaſe, we 
naturally cometo do with delight. Thus Men never 
continue long the ſame, but every Hour, every moral 
Action, every ſingle Accident of their Lives makes 
ſome alteration in them. 

Socrates had a juſt ſenſe of this, and expreſs'd it abun- 
dantly in the circumſpetion of his Life. For the 
very thing that raiſed him fo high, and gave him the 
Character of the Wileſt of Men, was his conſtant Care 
never to negle any advantage, nor delay the doing 
any 
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any good. He made every Accident of every kind 
turn to ſome good account, and was deaf to all other 
Solicitations, though never ſo importunate, except 
thoſe of his own Reaſon, and the Reſults of his moſt 
careful and compoſed Thoughts. You will ſay, per- 
haps, This ſignifies very little to you, who have not 
the Vanity to think your felt like Socrates. Bur give 
me leave to ſay, It you are not like him, you would do 
well to endeavour it ; and, whatever you want of 15 
Perfe&ions at preſent, hve with that exacnels, as it 
you meant and hoped one day to equal them : For 
the proſpect of an eminent Example is a wondertul 
advantage ; it fires a Man with noble Emulation, and, 
whilſt he keeps the Pattern in his eye, he is provoked 
to imitate his Excellencies, and feels himſelf at once 
7 how to copy after them, and aſhame2 not to 
0 ſo. 
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The firſt and moſt uſeful Topick in Philoſophy, is the 
Moral part, which teaches Men their Duty ; as 
for inſtance, That they ſhould not liz : The ſecond 
is the demonſtrative part, which gives us infal- 
lible proofs of it, and (hews us evident Reaſons 
wherefore we ouzht not to lie : The Third is the 
diſtinguiſhing and argumentative part, which ins 
ftrutts us what a Demonſtration is, and how this 
znthe caſe before us is one ;What is a Conſequence ; 
What a Contradittion ; What is Trus, and what 
is Falſe. Now from hence it is plain, that the laſs 
of theſe is ſubſervient to the ſecond; that the 
foo is ſubordinate to the firſt, and that the 
firſt is the mot important and neceſſary point 
of all : That which all our Studies jbenl: 
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be diretted to, and wherein they ſhould all center 
and reſt at lait, But me quite invert this Order. 
The third employs moſt of our Time and Pains, and 
the firit is not thought worth either : So that, by 
a ſtrange Abſurdity, we commit the Crime, aud at 
the ſame time value our ſelves exceedingly, for be- 
ing atle to demonſtrate beyond all contradiftion, 
that we ought not to commit it. 


COMMENT. 


T is abſolutely neceſſary, that a Man, who makes 
any pretenſions to Pliloſophy, and aims at the 
peculiar perfe&tion of his Nature, both as he is an 
Animal, and a Rational Creature, ſhould have a clear 
and demonſtrauve knowledge of the Truth : Foi 
otherwiſe, he may be liable to great Errors, and run 
into infinite Inconvemiences, by taking things upon 
truſt, and leaning too much, either to the bare Autho- 
rity, or the inſufficient proofs of confident Pretenders. 
Virtue is a thing of higheſt Conſequence, and it 1s 
not fit we ſhould take up with ſo flight and -feeble 
Perſwaſions concerning it, as mere Opinion and Pro- 
babilities are capable of creating in us. Now this 
clear and undoubted Evidence is an effet owing only 
to Demonſtration. And it is Logick's peculiar Pro- 
vince, to inform us in the Nature of a Demonſtrati- 
on, as, That it 1s a Syllogiſm conſiſting of Propotiti- 
ons, put together according to Rules of Art ; and that 
thoſe Propoſitions muſt be of clear and undoubted 
Truth; As alſo to acquaint us, what Propoſitions are 
ualined, and what Method is to be obſerved for the 
[nt them into a true Syllogiſm, 

Now from hence we plainly perceive , that the 
whole compaſs of Philoſophy may be reduced tothree 
Fleads, and that theſe will comprehend, if not all ab+ 
| th es lolutely 
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ſolutely, yet all that is material and neceſſary in it- 
The Firſt is the Preceptive part, that which converts 
our Speculation into Pra&tice, which preſcribes Mo- 
deſty and Temperance in our Actions, and prohibits 
Lying in all our Diſcourſe and Converſation. The 
ſecond is the demonſtrative part, which ſhews us clear- 
ly, not-only that we ſhould or ſhould not, but alſo 
aligns convincing Reaſons, why we ſhould or ſhould 
not, dothis or that. The third is the Illuſtrating and 
Arguing part, which ſets Rules to our Reaſoning, and 
aſſiſts Nature by Art. This prevents our being im- 
poled upon by falſe appearances, by teaching us the 
difference, between a real demonſtration, and a pre- 
tended one; and ſhews the mutual Connexions and 
Conſequences of ſome Propoſitions, and the irrecon- 
cileable Oppoſicion between others ; as, That the 
Species neceſſarily inferrs its Genus, and the Being of 
a Man implies that of an Animal 3 That a particular 
Aﬀirmative and, an univerſal Negative, and lo like- 
wiſe a particular Negative and an univerfal Aﬀirma- 
tive, are dire& Contradictions, never to be reconciled 
and impoflible to be both true or both falſe together. 
It acquaints us too with the qualihcations of a Syllo- 
giſm, What Propoſitions it conlifts of ; How theſe 
Propoſitions muſt be put together ; What difference 
there will be in the Conclution, according to tlis 
manner of forming it ; and what differences there are 
between true and fair Syllogiſms, andirregular, ſophi- 
ſical, and enſ{naring ones. 

Now nothing can be more plain, than that this 
Third Topick, which inſtructs us in all the Sub:lerics 
of Reaſoning, 1s intended to ſerve the Szcond; and 
that This 1s an Ingenious and Artthcial Expedient, 
contrived, as we ſee, to remove all the Scruples and 
DifſatisfaQions of our Minds,todireR and fix our Judg- 
ments, and give us the moſt unconteſtable and ſats- 
faftory Aſſurance, what is our real Happineſs and 
what our Duty, This, I ſay, is the Buftne(s of the 

Second 
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Second Head,which conſiſts in Demonſtratlve Proofs; 
but then it 15every whit as plain too, that this Second 
is ſubordinate co ſomething beyond 1t ; viz. The 
Practical and Preceptive Part; and conſequently both 
the cther are reſolved intothe Firſt. For our Know- 
ledge 1s intended only co qualifie us for Action, and 
lead usto it; and therefore the Practice of Vertue and 
2 Good Life 1s the ultimate Defig:; of all Study, and 
all Inſtruction : Here we muſt hx at laſt ; for every 
thing elſe conſpires to promere this; but beyond this 
there 15 no Endof greater Conlequence,or higher Per- 
{eftion. 

And happy were itfor us, if we governed our ſelves 
by this Rule. But, alas! we take quite contrary 
Meaſures 3 the greateſt part of our Time and Pains 1s 
employed in the Third Head; in nice Diſputes 
and Controverted Points; and we can ſpare but very 
little tor the Second ; That which ſhould convince us 
of the Excellence, and the Neceſlity. of being Vertu- 
ous, and poſſeſs our Souls with a lively and vigorous 
Senſe of our Duty : But for the Firſt of theſe Topicks, 
which conſiſts in reducing our Knowledge into 
PraRice, we allow this no Portion of our Care at all. 
We wrangle and diſpute eternally, about curious and 
unprofitable Queſtionsz and overlook that which 
would conduce to the promoting true Goodneſs, We 
ftudy this now and then, and talk learnedly, and 
afeaionately upon it; but {till wedo no part of what 
we ſay. Nay, which is the moſt monſtrous incon- 
fiſterice that can be, we are guilty of groſs Enormities 
in cur own Pciſons, and at the ſame time are proud, 
that we are able to convince and perſwade others, 
That we can ſhew, we ought not to be what we are: 
And it pleaſes us much to think, that no body can ex- 
poſe the Deformity of our own ARtions, better than 
our (elves, - 

Now all this is turning things up-fide down, and 
beginning at the wrong End, The Mechod in which 
ws 
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we ought to proceed is this: Firſt co learn how to 
argue againſt Vice, then to employ our Talent in 
demonſtrating the Baſeneſs and Incongruity of it to 
our ſelves; and, when we are arrived to a full and 
undoubted Conviftion, then actually to decline it, 
and to perſevere in the Pratice of what we have 
learnt, as conhidering, that we learnt it for that very 
purpoſe; and that the Preceptive Part, though Supe- 
riour to all the reſt, 1s yer itlelf ſubordinate to ths 
Practical. 

This 15 the Subſtance and Deſign of EpiFerzs in the 
Chapter now before us, where he does with great 
Dexterity inforce the Praaice of his Moral Maxims, 
and expoſes the Vanity of thoſe Men, who make 
Speculation the end of their Knowledge, with that 
Indignation which fo exquiſite a Folly deſerves. 


CHAP. LXXVI. 


In every Undertaking we ſhall do well to reſign our 
ſelves to the Diſpoſal of Providence, in ſome 
ſuch Ejaculation as this : 


Condud me, Fove, and thou, O powerful Fate, 
In every Enterpriſe, in every State, 
As you determine: For I muſt obey 
The wiſe Injuntions, which you on me lay. 
For ſhould 1 at your dread Decrces repine, 
And ſtrive your Sacred Order to decline : 
I ſhould bur labour wickedly in yain, 
And ſtruggle with an everlalting Chain, £ 
And after all, be dragg'd along with pain. 

E. Walker's Epictet, Eng. Paraphrife 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. .LXXVIIL 


He that ſubmits to Deſtiny's Decrees, 
Is juſtly counted Wiſe by Men, and knows 
The due Reſpets which to the Gods he ows. 


COMMENT. 


N regard ſome of the Ancients have colle&ed to- 
gether thoſe Moral Axioms, which were occali- 
onally delivered, and he (cattered up and down 1n 
larger Books; he adviſes us to have ſome of theſe 
ſignihcant Sentences always ready at hand ; as being 
not only ſhort, and ſo no Burden to the Memory, 
but alſo likely to make a deeper and more laſting 
Impreffion, both upon the Account of their own 
Weight, and the celebrated Name of their Authors. 
For this Reaſon he ſubjoins ſome ſuch here; the 
firſt whereof was a Meditation of Cleanthes, Scholar 
to Zeno, and Maſter to Chry/ippms; The Eminence 
of this Man was fo great, that I my ſelf have ſeen 
at Aſſes, ( of which place he was a Native) a very 
noble Statue, worthy his Fame, and the Magnifi- 
cence of the Senate of Rowe, who ſzt it up in Ho- 
nour of him. 

In theſe Verſes he begs the Guidance of God, and 
that Providence and Power, whereof God is the 
Source, and which makes and moves all things. 
This he calls here by the name of Fate; and promi- 
ſes for his part, that he will obey its Motions, ard 
follow it whitherſoever it leads him. And it is but 
reaſonable, that he, and every Man, ſhould diſpoſe 
his Mind to a willing and ready compliance, becauſe 
Oppolition (as he obſerves ) will not only be Wick. 
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ed but Fruitleſs too, and follow it we muſt whether 
we will or no. Only it is in our Choice, whether 
this ſhall be with Cheerfulneſs and Contentation ; 
or with Relutancy and Sorrow. Shake our Chain, 
and gaul our ſelves with it we may, but break it we 
cannot; for the Cauſe will always be ſtronger than 
its Effet, and there it no getting looſe from him, 
in whom we live, and move, and have our Being. 

To this purpoſe Epiftetws adviled us before ( Chap. 
XIII.) Trouble not your ſelf ( iays he) with wiſhing, 
That things may be juſt as you would have them, but be 
well pleaſed they ſhould be juſt as they aver, and then you 
will live eaſis., And indeed this of Submiſlion is a 
moſt comprehenſive Duty ; it takes in the whole 
Subſtance of Morality and Vertue: And a Man may 
very deſervedly be called Good, when he is ſatisfied 
with his Lot in common with the reſt of the World, 
and can look upon himſelf as a part of this vaſt U- 
niverſe, without any ſuch greedy and a{ſuming No- 
tions, as would reſtrain Providence within a narrow 
Compals, and make a World of himſelf alone, and 
oppoſe that Harmony of Events, which conſults che 
Good of the Whole. As if the Courle of the World 
were to be changed, and its Order diſturbed, to 
follow ſo inconfiderable a Part, rather than he ſhould 
move along with this great Engine, and take up with 
what falls to his own Share. 

The Second Sentence is taken out of one of Eu- 
ripides his Tragedies, and hath a great Afnity to 
the former. For Neceflity ſignifies that over-ruling 
Power, which ſubmits all things to God, and makes 
all contribute to the Firſt Cauſe, ( that 1s, the obey- 
ing the Divine Pleaſure, and promoting his Glory ) 
whether they will or no. The Man therefore thac 
ſtrikes in, and acts in conſent with, this, that follows 
it with Alacrity, and betrays no lothneſs, or regret, 
gives a good Proof of his Wiſdom : His Behaviour 
{hews, that he underſtands the Nature of the World ; 

and 
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and, that Partiality to a private Intereſt, hath not 
ſo far biafſed him, but he can ſtill make a juſt Di- 
' ftinRion between a Whole and a Part. And, as 
this anſwers his Wiſdom, ſo does it his Piety too g 
for nothing expreſſes our Reverence for God better, 
than ſuch a cheerful Relignation of our ſelves, and 
receiving contentedly whatever he ſends upon us. 


CH AP. LXXIX. 


Or this other. O, Crito, If this be God's plea- 
ſure concerning me, His Will be done; Anyrtus 
and Melitus may take away my Life, but it is 
not in their power to do me any bart. 


COMMENT. 


{ he is quoted out of a Diſcourſe of Plats's entitl'd 
Crito, and is {poken there in the Perſon of So- 
crates; The Senle is much the ſame with the former, 
only wrapp'd up a little cloſe, and delivered in few- 
er Words. And indeed the Man, who can make 
this Profeſſion, and whoſe Life ſpeaks it as well as 
his Tongue , hath vanquiſhed all his Pride and 
Diſcontent, and cured the Degeneracy of his Na- 
tire, He hath abandoned Corruption, gives up 
himſelf to God without any reſerve, and ſubmits to 
all his Diſpenſations with a perte&t acquieſcence of 
Mind. And to me Eptetus leems to have produced 
theſe Sayings at the cloſe of his Book, that, by the 
Teſtimony and Example of ſuch eminent Perſons, 
he might confirm us in this Belief, that the utmoſt 
Perte&ion, attainable by a Humane Soul, 15 a fin- 
cers Converſion or turning to God ; and that a 1Cca- 
dy compliance with his Will upon all occaſtons is 
the Crown and Complement of all Yeitues, _ 
ak 


with Simplicius's Comment. 431 


That laſt Clauſe, Anytus and Melitus may ill me, 
but they cannot burt me, 15 taken out of Plato's Defence 
of Socrates, and ſpoken to his Accuſers : And thus 
our Author brings both ends together, by refreſhing 


olſ} Memory here with what he inſiſted upon to, 


largely at the beginning ; wiz» That the Man, who 
places his Good and Evil only in the uſe of his Na- 
tive Liberty, and thoſe things that come within the 
compals of his own choice, and does nut depend up- 
on external Objeats for his Happineſs : This Man, I 
ſay, is above the World, he cannot be brought un- 
der the Dominion of any thing, nor 1s 1t in the 
Power of Men, or Accidents, to do him the leaſt 
prejudice. 

Thus have I finiſhed thoſe Meditations, which oc- 
curr'd to me upon this Subje ; and becauſe I chought 
they might be of ſome Service to thoſe thar ſhall 
read Epittetws, I was willing to contribute what lit- 
tle Afliſtance I could to the true Underſtanding of 
ſo excellent an Author, Nor does my writing this 
Commentary prove beneficial to others only, for I 
my ſelf have already found great Advantage from it, 
by the agreeable Diverſion 1t hath given me, in a 
Seaſon ot Trouble and Publick Calamity. All I 
have more to add, is only a Prayer proper to this 
Subje&, and with it I conclude. 


* (Grant, I beſeech thee, O Lord, the Giver and 
* Guide of all Reaſon, that we may always be mind- 
© ful of the Dignity, of the Nature, and of the Pri- 
* vileges thou haſt honoured us withal ; that we may 
& 1& in all things as becomes free Agents, to the 
*« ſubduing and governing our Paſſions, to he refin- 
*ing them from Fleſh and Senſe, and « the ren- 
* dring them ſublervient to exc2llerit Purpoſes, 
© Grant us alſo thy Favourable Afliitance in the re- 
& forming and directing our Juogment; and enlight- 
* en us with thy Truth, that we may diſcern —_ 
* thinrs 
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things that are really Good; and, having diſco- 
* yered them, may love and cleave ſtedfaſtly to the 
*{2me. And, finally, Diſperſe, we pray thee , 
«thoſe Milts which darken the Eyes of our. Mind, 
© that ſo we may have a perfe& Underſtanding : 
© And (as Homer exprefles it) know ( 7 8 Obs, iv 
© $ arſe) both God and Man, and what to each is dae. 
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